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PREFACE. 


•The Essays and Literary Remains of the late Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker, which are here presented to the 

public in a collected form, have been several years in 

• 

type, awaiting their completion by the addition of a 
memoir of the author which had been promised by 
one of his oldest ^and most valued friends. Unin- 
teijrupted engagements, however, of a public and 
lit^ary character having hitherto retarded the fulfil- 
ment of that promise, the publishers con^der that the 
issue of these volumes ought no longer to be delayed, 
and they have therefore thought it right to substitute 
in the place of the memoir liuch a sketch, however in- 

adequate, of the late Prefessor Goldstiicker’s life and 

b 
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literary work as the printed and manuscript materials 
at their disposal have enabled them to furnish. 

The present re-issue comprises such of his contri- 
butions to Quarterlies, Encyclopaedias, and other 
serials as touch upon questions of Indian life, litera- 
tm’e and antiquities, to the exclusion of all personal 
and controversial matter. It is hoped that these 
volumes may prove welcome to his personal friends 
and former pupils as a memorial of genial and instruo-. 
tive intercourse, and possibly to a wider circle of 
students as an exposition of the views and opinions 

t 

concerning India and her place in classical antiquity 
held by one to whom was assigned by universal con- 
sent a foremost place amongst tljp Sanskrit soholais 
of his day. 

A few references to more recent publications have 

• • • 

occasionally been added with the view of affording 

later information upon the subjects to which the 
articles may relate. 

In conclusion, the publislfiers express their graceful 
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ill 

acknowledgments for the courtesy which has been 

t 

accorded them by the proprietors of serials in 
allowing the publication of original articles which, 
though written in most cases many years ago, could 
scarcely have been reprinted without their permission. 




BIOGMPHICAL NOTE. 


Theodor Ooldstiieker was born of Jewish parents at 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, on the 18th January 1821 ; 
and received his education (1829-36) at one of the 
^grammar schools (das Altstadtische Gymnasium) of his 
native city, under the head-masters Struve and Bllendt, 
sen. At Michaelmas, 1836, he matriculated as a 
student in the University of Konigsberg, and attended 
the lectures of Lobeck in classical philology, of 
Schubert in history, of Rosenkranz in philosophy, 
and of P. von Bohlen in Sanskrit. The natural bent 
of*6oldstucker’s mind for philological and philosophical 
inquiries received a powerful stimulus froft the lectures 
of the two last-named professors, by which the whole 
course of his subsequent studies was determined. 

After the Easter recess of 1838 he became a student 
at Bonn, where he joined the classes of Freytag in 
Acabic, and A. W. von €chlegel in general and Indian 
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literature, continuing at the same time the study of 
Sanskrit under Lasseij. After spending another half- 
year as a student at Konigsberg, he took, wljen only 
nineteen years old, his doctor’s degre'e on the 2nd July 
1840. In the spring of the foUovring year he presented 
Professor Eosenkranz with the first-fruit of his Sanskrit 
studies, viz. a translation of the philosophical drama, 
^“Prabodha-Chandrodaya,” a kind of mediaeval mystery 
which the Professor had only known from extracts. The 
latter was so gratified with this unsolicited response to 
an often expressed wish, that he asked the translator’s 
consent to print his work. Goldstiicker in his extreme 
modesty only accorded it on condition that his name 
should not be mentioned. The book appeared in the 
spring of 1842 (Konigsberg, Th. Theile), accompanied 
with an introductory essay by the translator, and an in-, 
teresting preface by the editor. In the summer of the 
previous year, Goldstiicker, encouraged by Eosenkranz, 
addressed a letter to the King of Prussia, in which he 
solicited permission to lecture in h!s native university 
as a Privat-Docent. Though the letter was accompanied 
by a strong recommendation from Eosenkranz himself, 
the permission was refused in an official communication 
from Eichh(frn, the Minister of Public instruction, 
dated August 25, 1841, it may be presumed on confes- 
sional, or, more strictly speaking, on national grounds. 
In Au^st 1842 Goldstucker went to Paris, where 

. Eugene Burnouf was gathering around him a cluster of 
< « 

■ young Sanskrit students. During his three years* ijesi- 
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dence there, which suffered only a temporary interrup- 
tion by a short visit to London, he made the best* of 
his opportunities to collect, with that indefatigable 
industry which characterised his whole life, materials 
for the various literary labours he had projected. 
Besides preparing a new and critical edition of the 
“ Mah^bharata,” he devoted the best part of his time 
and energies to Hindh philosophy and Sanskrit gram- 
mar in all their minute details and intricacies, as well 
as to Vedic hterature, and was never tired of copying 
and collating manuscripts of texts and commentaries. 
Bumouf, whose friendship Goldstiicker enjoyed, kept 
, up a vigorous literary intercourse with him, and fre- 
quently consulted him on Sanskrit technicalities while 
he was preparing for the press his great work on the 
^Buddhism of Nepaul. 

On his return from Paris, Goldsthcker settled again 
at Konigsberg in October 1845, and continued to stay 
there, with a short interruption, till the autumn' of 
1847, when he romoved to Berlin. Independent of 
worldly cares, welcomed by many of the leading 
scholars, highly appreciated by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who expressed his obligation to his learning in 
the most flattering terms (“ Kosmos,” Sabine's trans- 
lation, vol. ii. notes, p. x.), he was living and enjoying a 
scholar’s life which would have completely satisfied his 
wants and aspirations, had not the political reaction 
which had set in in those days, run counter to his spirit 
of. independence and hia strong liberal and patriotic 
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convictions. In consequence of his known antipathies 
to the administrative* principles then in vogue, he 
received an order to leave Berlin. This was, indeed, 
cancelled six weeks after, during which time Gold- 
stiicker resided at Potsdam ; but he could not reconcile 
himself to the idea of returning permanently to his 
wonted spheres, and all the more gladly accepted an 
offer from Professor H. H. Wilson to prepare for the 
press a new edition of his Sanskrit dictionary, as ^his 
would involve a residence in London, and daily access to 
the literary treasures of the East India House. He was 
yearning after a renewal of his work at the fountain- 
. heads of Indian lore, and thus eagerly embraced the- 
• golden opportunity of exploring to his heart’s content 
.the Sanskrit manuscripts of London and Oxford. 

His residence in England dates from the summer of 
1850, and although it was not at first his intention to 
protract it beyond the period of a few years, he soon 
became so engrossed with his work, position, and 
literary surroundings, that he abandoned all thought 
of leaving again the land of his adoption. N'ay,ihe 
could with difficulty be brought to interrupt his studies 
for a few weeks’ holiday in the* summer, which he 
generally sp&it abroad. * 

Upon Professor Wilson’s recommendation, he was 
appointed to the purely honorary post of Professor of 
Sanskrit in University Gqllege, in May 1852, and to 
■the end of his life he gave up to the duties of, this 
post the best part of his time and work with 
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disinterestedness and devotion, in many instances gra- 
tuitously proffering . extra help ^vhere it was needed, 
and never refusing to lectifre even to small classes. 
He took an equally active interest in the proceedings 
of the several learned bodies of which he was a member, 
more especially in those of the Philological Society, of 
which he was president at the time of his death, and 
of the East India Association, of which he was one 
of the vice-presidents. 

Goldstiicker was not frequently seen in society, 
though his presence was eagerly sought and highly 
prized ; but his house in St. G-eorge’s Square, Primrose- 
• Hill, was the resort not only of Oriental scholars of' 
all countries, but of literary men in the widest sense, 
not to mention the large number of his personal 
.friends who came to enjoy his stirring and genial con- 
versation, or to consult him on private or literary 
matters of the most varied description. Moreover, 
there was scarcely a native of India visiting these’ 
shores who did noi» find his way to Goldstiicker, sure ■ 
of* a hearty and sympathetic reception. In the words : 
of^ the late Mr. J. Dickinson, “No other European 
appeared to undersiJhnd them so well as Goldstucker ; 
he seemed*to have watched over their^ development 
from the infancy of their civilisation, and to have a 
parental affection for them. Whether he cbuld help 
them or not, *and he did, help many of them, they 
knqw they could place implicit confidence in him.” 
Te.a man who was in the habit of placing his time so 
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rqadily at the service of others, and to whom literary 
work, and hard work.<too, was as much a necessary of 
life as the air he breathed, or as eating and prinking, 
it would have been impossible to accomplish the vast 
amount of work wliich he did accomplish had he not 

• made it a practice to sit over his books and MSS. till 

• the early morning hours, when he would retire for 
[ such brief rest as he had persuaded himself he needed. 
,His constitution did not long withstand the strain of 
, over-work ; his life fell an easy prey to a cold which 
j had developed into bronchitis, and he died on the 6th 
► of March 1872, after only three days’ illness. The 

news of his sudden death spread something like con- 
sternation among his numerous friends, but few of 
whom had even known of his illness, and was received 
with deep regret in wider circles. His funeral, whiol^ 
took place at Finchley, on the 12th March, was 
attended by a large number of his personal friends. 
It was as unostentatious as his whole life had been. 

Goldstiicker was of the most kindly and benevolent 
disposition, equally accessible to great and small, and 
ever ready to assist others out of the redundant stores 
of his vast and varied erudition. 

His sym|)2Sthetio nature had in his happy home at 
Konigsberg, where his father carried on the business 
of a merchant, received all the fostering care that an af- 
fectionate and eminently sensible mother could bestow ; 
and these happy domestic relations suffered no check 
or interruption, when in 1834, three years after^his 
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father’s death, his mother contracted a second marriage ' 
with the merchant M. W. Tobias. The tender family I 
ties which united Goldstucker to his mother and step- 
brother were to him never-failing sources of the keenest 
enjoyment. Every year he would look forward with 
the most pleasurable anticipation to the brief summer 
holiday which he permitted himself to spend in their 
company, while for the rest of the year a genial corre- 
spondence had to make amends for the absence of 
personal intercourse. The loss of his mother, in August 
1869, was the greatest sorrow that Goldstiicker had 
ever experienced; how. deeply he felt it was only 
known to his most intimate friends. 

Goldstiicker was not so thoroughly absorbed in . 
his favourite studies as not to keep abreast of the • 
jnarch of modem discoveries in other departments of • 
science, and maintain a keen interest in the burning 
political questions of the day. As above stated, he 
himself was a Liberal in politics, but he at no time 
b*elonged, as far as* German politics were concerned, 
to the so-called National Liberal Party. 

As a scholar of world-wide fame, who combined 
worldly wisdom with a profound and extensive know- 
ledge of Saaskrit literature, he was, as Alight be ex- 
pected, much sought after b^ political writers and^ 
statesmen, who came to solicit instruction and advice- 
on matters toucdiing the religious and political condition* 
of t^e Hindhs. On all subjects connected with Hindh . 
law, he’ was considered the highest authority in ttis’ 
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CQuntry ; and cases of special difficulty and intricacy 
■were referred to him for his opinion by the Privy 
‘ OounciL In spite of all these incentives, to self- 
assertion, which might have turned the brain of many 
less eminent men, Goldstucker maintained to the end 
of his life, along with his independence of character, 
that natural simplicity of manner, that perfect freedom 
from assumption and hauteur, which are among the 
finest qualities of the true scholar. In gathering 
knowledge, and in imparting knowledge to others, 
Goldstucker was the very type of conscientiousness. 
Indefatigable in copying and collating MSS., making 
indices, collecting and arranging materials for leci 
tures, essays, or larger works, he seemed to take no 
account of the limits which time sets to human 
exertions and human plans. Stern and severe in th^ 
exercise of criticism as applied to his own work, and 
ever aiming at the greatest attainable perfection, both 
as to intrinsic excellence and outward form, he was as 
inexorable a critic of the labours of others in tlie 
■ domain of Sanskrit literature, and would censure in 
•the bitterest terms any literary production which 
appeared ta him to fall short ^ of the standard of 
'scholarship lo which he himself was striving to attain. ' 
The extreme severity^ with which he exercised the 
critical lash in his work “ PS.nini : his Place in San- 
skrit Literature,” prefixed to liis fac-lsimile edition of 
the “ M&nava-Kalpa-sfitra ” (London, 1861 ), brought 
him many enemies, and involved him in number of 
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literary feuds. The work is otherwise a monument 
of sound grammatical study, full of the most acute 
observations on the literary history of India, and 
marks an epoch in Sanskrit scholarship. The aim, 
traceable in all his works, at combining the greatest 
possible accuracy with the highest attainable complete-, 
ness, is most conspicuous in his “ Sanskrit-English- 
Dictionary ” (London, 1866-64), which in its progres- 
sive*stages assumed such dimensions that it had to be 
stopped even before it had reached the end of the first 
letter of the alphabet. But in its four hundred and' 
eighty pages so many valuable monographs are con- 
stained, that it will ever remain an indispensable book of 
reference on the special subjects of which they treat. 
The reasons which induced his executor to present the 
Jarge collection of Indices, which form the basis of the 
“ Sanskrit Lexicon,” to the India Office, on condition that 
the chest containing them should not be opened till the 
year 1922, have been fully set forth in the “ Academy ” 
for May 15, 1872 (Vol. iii. No. 48). The more mate- 
risds Goldstiicker accumulated, sifted, and arranged 
fo?; use in the various publications he had projected, 
the more fastidious he became in going to print, more 
especially a9 he worked with no view to nterary fame, 
or to any other selfish advanoement. Thus it is that 
what he published amounts to considerably less than 
what most other scholars with his brilliant intellect, 
his indefatigable industry, his vast erudition, and, his 
splendid opportunities, ^ould have accomplished. 
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.In 1865 was issued the first fasciculus of a critical 
edition of the celebrated compendium of the MimS^nsS, 
philosophy, the “ Jaimihiya-nydya-m&l^-vistara,” by 
M&dhav4oh&rya, the great commentator on the Vedas. 
Goldstiicker had for twenty-five years collected ma- 
terials for this edition and for the introduction to it, 
which was intended to have been published with the 
last fasciculus ; but the edition remained unfinished at 
the time of his death, and has only recently been 
completed by Professor Cowell. For a yet longer 
period, Goldstiicker had been engaged in the study 
of F4nini, the old Sanskrit grammarian, and of Fa- 
tanjali’s great commentary upon Pinini’s Sfitras. No 
•other Sanskrit scholar was so much at home in these 
[abstruse grammatical works, and in the literature 
bearing upon them, as Goldstiicker. He was com 
stantly adding to his materials for a comprehensive 
work on them, and it was only as part of his general 
scheme that he obtained the sanction of the Indian 
Council to the publication, under his superintendence, 
of a photo-lithographed reproduction of several good 
manuscripts which had been brought to his notice, 
containing Patanjali’s Mah&bMshya, as well as 
Kaiyyata’s §lo8s, and Bhattojidikshita’s Commentary 
on the latter. It took, him several years of patient 
labour £b carry those six ponderous quartos through 
the press ; and he had finished all but two hundred 
pa.ges when death carried him off. 

While thus the world of letters has deeply to regret 
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that none of those great works on which he had 
laboured so long, and so assiduously, and so de- 
votedly, and which would have contained the results 
of his studies, should ever have seen the light, it is 
in hardly a more fortunate position with regard to 
the papers which he read at the meetings of the Philo- 
logical and Eoyal Asiatic Societies. In almost all cases, 
Goldstiicker would reserve them for publication till 
he Should have had an opportunity of working them 
out in greater detail, and so they remained unpub- 
lished. There is some hope, however, that his MS. 
Sanskrit grammar, which formed the basis of the first 
rf)r elementary course of his lectures in University 
College, may not share the same fate, as it has been 
ascertained that a complete copy has been preserved 
Jjy one of his former pupils, now in India. 

Most of Goldstucker’s minor contributions to Indian 
literature, which have been gathered together in the 
two volumes of “ Remains ” now issued, were intended 
/or the general litew,ry public. Though they are thus 
piHposely popular in form, and divested of that learned 
apparatus with which their author could easily have 
furnished them, they are valuable as containing the 
sum of hisJ opinions on many points of Hindu reli- 
gion, philosophy, and literature, on which no other 
record of his views is known to exist. It iS a sub- 
ject for regret that he shoujd not have been invited to 
joiij the staff of contributors to Chambers’ Enoyclo-* 
p^adia till the letter G tfas reached ; otherwise, some*^ 
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completeness, at least in this series of papers, would 
have been attained. .• 

G-oldstiioker has set US a noble example, of hard, 
honest, unselfish work in the service of Sanskrit 
scholarship ; he should be judged by that work, by 
• the influence for good he has exerted, and by the 
,.high standard of literary morality which he strove to 
establish, and up to which he endeavoured to live.' 


ARTICLE 1. 

THE VEDA. • 

Knight’s Enoyclopjedia Metjropolitana, s.v. ( 1860 ). 

• The word Veda (from thp Sanskrit radical vtd, * to know* — -kindred 
with ttio Latin virf-, Greek tS-, Gothic vait) literally means ‘knowing,* 
or ‘ knowledge but is emphatically used as the name of those 
ancient Sanskrit works which constitute the basis of Brahmanic 
bblief, and are held by the Hindus to have been revealed to them by 
their deities. These works were drigrhally three, namely, the 
the Yajurveda, and the Sdmaveda, At a more recent period a fourth 
Vfda was added to them, but it never obtained that degree of sanctity 
which was allowed to its ^edecessors ; it is no| mentioned, for Instance, , 
in tlfe ninth verse of the Purusha-sukta of the Kigveda, which speaks of 
the Sdma-, ftid Yajur-veda ; nor in the Chhandogya-Upanishad ; 
^nor even in the law-book of Manu; for though the latter refers 
several occasionf to the three Vedas, it speaks only ^nce (xi* 33) of 
“the revelations of the A^halwangirasas,*^^ by this expression alluding 
but not naming by name, the Athaihravodet | and even the writers on t^e 
Mim&nsdi'a doctrine* that hep for its pbject to clear up doubtful passives 
and t^ reconc^e discrepancies of Vaidik texts,^^are merely concerned^ in 
thos^af the three, former Vedasf llcit in those of the Atharvaveda. 

iu 
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Each of these four Vedas consists of two distinct parts : a Sanhitd 
or collection of Mantras, and a portion called Br4hnian*a. 

Mantra (from man, * to think> literally ‘ that by which thinking is 
«ffected*) means a hymn or prayer. According to the definition given 
by MMhava-Sayan'a, the celebrated commentator of the Vedas, — ^in his 
work on the MimansU, the Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara, and in his 
introductions to the R'igveda and Aitareya-brahman'a, — a Mantra is 
sometimes addressed to the divinity with a verb in the first person ; 
sometimes it ends with the .verb Hhou art,* or with the word ‘^thee: 
now it mentions the performance of ritual acts, then it contains praises, 
invocations, injunctions, reflections, complaints, puts questions or re- 
turns answers, &c. (Colebrooke, ‘ Misc. Ess.* i p, 308; Muller, ‘Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,* p. 313; Goldstiicker, 'Introduction to theManava'* 
Kalpa Sutra, or Pau*ini,* p. 99.) The author of a Mantra, as we should 
eay-^r as the Hindu authorities state, the saint “ by whom it was first 
spoken,** the “ seer ’* or “ rememberer*’ of its text^— in short the person- 
age to whom the Mantra is supposed to have been revealed, is called its 
BUshu The deity to whom “tlie if/Ww seeking for the accomplishment 
of his objects, addresses his praise,*' is its Devatci (Yaska’s ‘ Nirukta,* 
vii, 1). But since there are Mantras which contain neither petitmn 
nor adoration, the of such Mantra^ is considered as the deity 

that is spoken of; for^^camplo, the praise of generosity is the Devatd 
of many entire hymns addressed to princes from whom gifts^Avere 
received by the Author. (Golebr., ‘ Misc. Ess.* i. p. 22.) 

A Br^imoin a (neuter, — not to he confounded wifti the masculine 
word, or the name of the sace^j'dotal caste), — ^from hrakman,^ prayer, is 
twofold ; according to Jladhava, it contains “ either commandments or 
explanations ;’* in other words, it gives directions for the performance. or 

f Muir, ‘Original Sanskrit Texts,’ p. 240-65 j Ilaug, ‘Brahma tmd die 
Brahmniicn,’ (1871), p. 5 tf. 
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sacrificial acts, and explains the origin and object of the rite, by giving 
citations of Iiyinns, illustrations and legendary narratives, also *by 
speculations of a mystical aiid philosophical kind. The Brahman! a 
portion of the Vedas isf therefore the foundation of the Vaidik ritual, 
which became fully developed and systematised in the ritual works 
called the Kalpa-Sdtras : and it is also the source whence sprang those 
mystical and theosophical writings, the AWan'yakus and Upaiiishads^ 
which at a later period expanded into the orthodox Vedanta philosophy, 
and wj^ich are frequently referred to even by the other philosophical 
schools, though their orthodoxy is extremly doubtful and widely 
different from that of the Vedanta doctrine. 

That there was originally but one text of each of the four Vedas is 
plausible enough. Tradition records that the sou of Paras'ara E'ishi, 
Ixr'ishn'a Dvvaipayana, suniamed Vyasa, ** having compiled and arranged 
the scriptures, theogonies and mythological poems, taught the several 
Vedas to as many disciples, namely, the R'igveda to Paila, the 
Tajuvveda to Vais'ampayana, the Sdmaveda to Jaiinini, and the 
Atharvaveda to Sumantu.” (Colcbr., ‘ Misc. Ess,* i. p. 14. ; Wilson, 
Uigveda, 1. p. xx.) But inasmuch as these saints taught the lessons 
tl^y had learned to their pupils, who in their turn communicated 
their knowledge to their disciples, and so fo^^it is obvious that great 
variations must have crept into the text ; ana we know as a fact, that 
gradually many schools or Charan'as arose, each giving preference to its 
own readings, and, as particularly in the case of the Yajurveda, to its 
own arrangement and distribution of the sacred text. ^Hence it came 
to pofb, that each of these Vedas braqched off into various S'dhh&9 
[branches), or as we might say, into various editions, which though in 
the main concurring in their contents, nevertheless contained verbal 
differqpces enough to account for the divisions of their respecrive 
schodb, A work which treats these schools, the Charm* avyuha^ 
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enumerates several of them by name, arid st^es that five, sixty eight, 
'^^^^&ousand, and nine were the respective numbers, of the Charan'as of 
the and Atjf.arvarv^da, Very few only of these 

editions have come down to us, and the lose of the ^'ealtest part of 
them is the more to.be deplored, as they would probably have enabled 
us to account for some (and important) differences in the verses common 
to some or all of these Vedas, and perhaps also for superstitions of 
later times, which are said to be founded on, but are not countenanced 
by, the text, as we possess it now, of the R^igveda-Sanbita. ^ 

If in order . to gain an insight into the peculiar character of each of 
these Vedas, we consult the view entertained of it by tlie native 
writings, little aid will be afforded us by the mytholo^cal narrative of ^ 
the S'atapatha-brahman'a (xi. 6, 8, 1), and Manu*s ‘ Law-book,' (i. 23), • 
which tell us, in the same words, that (Brahmft), “ for the dud 
performance of the sacrifice, drew out the threefold etenial Veda, the 
R'igveda from fire, the Yajurveda from air, and the Samaveda from the 
sun ; " nor will our knowledge be more advanced by a passage from thft 
Bhdgavata (iii. 12-37) and the Vishiiu-Puruii'a, which inform us (i, cap. 6) 
that “ Brahmd created the R'igveda, •• .from his eastern mouth, the 
Yajurveda from his southern, the Samaveda from Ijis 
western, and the Atharvayeda. . ..from his iforthern mouth.” But of 
greater importance is evidently a statement of the Kaushftaki- 
brahman'a which while omitting to mention the •^Atharvaveda.i calls 
the Y«^jur- and Sama-veda “the attendants of the R'igveda” (Muller, 

‘ Anc, Sansk. p. 457). The real bearing of*the fetter >vords how- 
e^r, becomes clear from what^Sayan'a says in his introduction to the 
R'igveda.' After having inferred from the ninth verse of the Purusha- 
s4kta, mentioned before (comp. Mipr’s ‘ Original Sanskrit Texts,* i, p. 6),^ ^ 
the precedence in rank of the R'igveda before the other Ve^^is, he 

‘ 2 
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continues : “ the Taittiriyas, or followers of the Black Yajurveda record 
that whatever sacriftcial act is performed by means of the Sama- and 
Yajur-veda is (comparatively) slender^ whatever is done by means of 
the R'igveda is strong >** and . “ among the hymns found in the 
Yajurveda. there are many Il'igveda hymns, whioh^are to bo employed 
by the Adhwaryu priest: all the hymns of the Sam aveda come from 
the R'igveda and even those who make use of the Athnrvaveda read in 
their own Saiiliita, to a considerable extent, the very hymns of the 
R'igveda ” (Siyan'a, in Miilleris ed. of the * R'igveda,’ i. p. 2). It 
results from this statement, not only that the U'igveda was held to be 
prior ill rank to the other Vedas, but that it was considered to be older 
than they, and that the hymns of the Sainaveda were entirely, and those 
► of the two other Vedas to a considerable degree, extracted from the 
ii'igveda-Sauhita. And this information of the celebrated commen- 
tator is fully borne out by a comparison of the hymns of the four 
Vedas. For, though Professor Benfey has shown, in his edition of the 
Samaveda (p. xix), that seventy-one verses of the latter are not met 
with in the present text of the R'igveda, and that many readings of 
this Veda differ from those of the Samaveda, it does not follow “ that 
the recension of the Rfigveda-Sanhita took place at a later period than 
that of the Samaveda/* ncr ** that the R'igveda veraes occurring in the 
Samaveda are older than those of the present ll'igveda text** (Prp- 
fessoi* Weber, in his ‘ Akademische Vorlesuugen,* p. 9. 62) ; but, as 
Professor Muller justly observes (‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.* p. 475), that this 
difference “ maj* possibly be accounted for by the fact^^that we do not 
possess all the S'akhas of the H'igveda.*’^ i 

The true nature, however, of this relation between the Rigveda and 
the other Vedas, appears from the purposes which they were made to 
serve, ^purposes, which, according to the concurrent statement of .all 
nativ^^autliors, ai'e of a ritual or aacrificial character. 
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-4 Vaidik sacrifice is a piece of machinery of a very complicated kind, 
A‘ knowledge of it is imparted to a class of writings, the Kalpa works, 
which will be treated of hereafter. Good care was taken by their 
authors, or the authorities whence their contents are derived, that no 
man w^ho intended to perform a regular sacrifice (a could 

satisfy his religious want — which was always connected with some 
worldly desire, such as the birth of a son, increase of cattle, attainment 
of military renown, conquest, and the like — without the assistance of 
one or more priests, who as a matter of course always belonged to 

f 

the Brahman'a caste. There were sacrifices which lasted one day, 
others which went on from two to eleven days, others which took 
up as many as a hundred days. Accordingly, to perform some 
sacrifices one E'iticij, or priest, sufficed; or, to complete others, r 
four, five, or six priests were necessary ; their fullest complement, 
however, is the number of sixteen, for a seventeenth R'itwij — the 
Sadasycit or superintendeut — is not admitted by all authorities; and 
the assistants of the priests — the slayer, the butcher, the ladle-holdec, 
the choristers, &c. — are not counted amongst the R'itwijs or real 
priests. 

This full contingent of priests is enumerated by As'walayana (S'rauta 
Sutra, iv. 1) in the following way. First domes the Holr% who has 
under him three men [purmha), the Maitravarun'a, Achchhavaka, and 
Grdvastut; secondly, the Adhwarj/ti, with the Pratiprasthatr'i, Nepjitr'i, 
and Unnetr'i ; thirdly, the Brahman, with the Brahman'achchhansin, 
Agnidhra (or, Agnidh), and Potr'i ; lastly, the UdyatfH, with the Pras- 
Pratihartrii, and Subrahman'ya (comp. Muller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.,’ 
pp. 468, '469, where, by a mistake, some of the pumshas of the Brah- 
man and the TJdgdti'^i have changed their placfes). The same class 
arrangemont, though sometimes in a different order, occurs likewise in 
other authorities (for example, Katyifyana S'r. S. vii., 1,6; Ma^kava's 
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Jttiminiyaiij ay., iii. 7, 17 ; see also the note to p. 209, in Wilson s second 
volume of liis translation of the R'igveda). • 

Now, of these K'itwija, the - Kalpa works enjoin that the Adhwaryu 

• ^ 

has to perform his dutjes with the Yajurveda, the Udgatrl with the 
Samaveda, the Hotr'i with the R'igveda, and that the Brahman “ has to 
set right any deficiency that may have occurred in tlie religious acts of 
the three former priests; he must, therefore, be acquainted with all 
the three Vedas — the llig-, Yajur-, and Sama-veda ” (‘ Madhava’s Jaimi- 

iiiyanyay,’ iii. 7, 17 ; vi. 3, 14 ; Muller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.,’ p. 469, ff.) It 

♦ 

may be added, moreover, that the Adhwaryu had lo mutter, inaudibly, 
the verses of the Yajurveda, that the Udgati-'i had to chant tho'so of the 
Samaveda— probably in the same manner as the Pentateuch is intoned 
up to this day by the officiating Jews in their symigogues— -and that the 
Hotr'i had to recite in a loud voice the verses of the R'igveda. 

It follows, therefore, that each of these Vedas had its distinct cere- 
monial; but that no ceremonial was assigned to, and that no distinct 
priest or class of piiests had to use, the hymns of the Atharvavedu. 

The Atharvaveda,” says Madhusndana, “is not used for the sacrifice; 
it only teaches how to appease, to bless, to curse, &c.” “Its songs,” 
as Professor Muller observes (‘Anc. Sansk. Lit.’ p. 447), “formed 
probably, an additional part of the sacrifice from a very early time. 
They were chiefly intended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
svejt that might happen during the sacrifice. They also contained 
imprecations and blessings, and various formulas, such as popular 
superstition wotid be sure to sanction at all times and^n all countries.” 
And Bie same scholar infers that it was probably part of the oific|b^t 
the Brahman priest, also, to know and to apply these song^, whenever 

their effect was supposed to be required for remedying any mistake 

• 

committed by the other three classes of priests. At all evenis, it is 
lerkiin tlnit the Atharvaveda «s not comprised among the sacrificial 
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Vedas, and that its later date may be safely concluded from its not 
being mentioned in those works which regulate the ancient rites, even 
if such posteriority were not recognisable from the language of those 
of its hymns which do not occur in the other V/pdas. * 

By comparing, however, the contents of the three sacrificial Vedas 
with the ritual precepts of the Kalpa works, we may ascertain another 
important fact. All the verses of the Yajurveda and all the verses of 
the Sdmaveda are used in one sacrificial act or another. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with the verses of the R'igveda. Many of the 

c 

latter, indeed, are likewise indispensable for sacrificial purposes, as we 
are taught by the ritual books connected with this Veda; yet a good 
number remain, which stand quite aloof from any ceremony. This 
class bears purely a poetical or mystical character ; and it may be fairly < 
inferred that even the strong tendency of later ages to impress an 
entirely sacrificial stamp on each of these Vedas, broke down before 
the natural and poetical power that had evidently called forth these 
songs, as it could not incorporate them amongst the liturgic h^anns^. 
We may quote, for instance, a hymn from the tenth Maiidala of the 
R'igveda (from Colebrooke’s ‘Misc. Ess.,' i. p. 83), as an illustration of 
/ those which belong to the mystical poetry of this Veda. It runs thus, 

i: 

“Then there was no entity nor nonentity;;, no world, nor sky, nor 
aught above it; nothing anywhere in the happiness of any ^ne, 
involving or involved; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was 

■ i"' .f' 

not ; nor then was immortality ;.nor distinction of day or night. But 
That breathed without afflation, single with (Swadhd) her who is * 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) since (has 
^■been). Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with 
darkness, and was undistinguishable (like fluids mixed in) waters; but 
that mass, which was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced 
by the power of contemplation. Fir^t, desire was formed in his ipmdj 
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and that became t!ae original productive seed; which the wise, 
recognismg it by the intellect in their hearts, distinguish, *in non-entity* 
as the bond of entity. Did the luminous ray of these (creative acts) 
expand in «the middle?, or above? or below? That productive seed 
at once became providence (or sentient souls) and matter (or the 
elements): she, who is sustained within himself, was inferior; and he, 
who heeds, was superior. Who knows exactly, and who shall in this 
world declare, whence and why this creation took place ? The gods are 
subsequent to the production of this world; then who can know 
whence it proceeded ? or whence this varied world arose ? or whether it 
uphold itself or not? He who in the highest heaven is the ruler of 
this universe, does indeed know ; but not another can possess this 
knowdedge.’* 

• An instance of another kind of IVigvoda hymns, which cannot have 
served any sacrilicial purpose, is given by Professor Muller in his excel- 
lent work on ‘‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ (p. 495 ).t It bears a satirical 
character, inasmuch as it ridicules the elaborate ceremonial of the 
Brahmans, and is rendered by him thus: “After lying prostrate for a 
year, like Brahmans performing a vow, the frogs have emitted their 
voice, roused by the showers of heaven. When the heavenly waters 
fell upon them, as upon n dry fish lying in a pond, the music of the 
frogc comes together like the lowing of cows with their calves. When 
at approach of the rainy season, the rain has wetted them as they 
were longing and thirsting, one goes to the other while he talks, like a 
sou to his fathfer, saying, ‘ akkhala I ’ (/OpcKciccf Kodficodf). One of 
them embraces the other, when they revel in the shower of water ; and 
the brown frog jumping after he has been ducked, joins fiis speech 
with the green one.^ As one of them repeats the speech of the other, 

* Minir, Anc. Sanskrit Texts, v. 435 ff. Haug, * Brahma und die Brahmanen/ 
p. 40^; * . • 
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lilio a pupil and his teacher, every limb of them is, as it wevi^i in 
gfbwth, when they converse eloquently on the surface of the water. . , 
One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise ; one is Brown, the other « 
Green ; they are different though they bear the same name, and modu- 
late their voices in many ways as they speak. Like Brahmans at the 
Soma sacrifice of Atiratra, sitting round a full pond, and talking, you, 

O frogs, celebrate this day of the year when the rainy seasOn begins. 
These Brahmans with their Soma have had their say, performing the 
annual, rite. These Adhwaryus, sweating whilst they carry the hot 

fi 

pots, pop out like hermits. They have always observed the order of 
the gods as they are to be worshipped in the twelvemonth ; these men 
do not neglect their season; the frogs who had been like hot pots 
themselves, arc now released when the rainy season of the year sets in. i 
Cow-noise gave. Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, and the Green gave 
us treasures. The frogs, who give us hundreds of cows, lengthen our 
life in the rich autumn,” In another hymn of the last Mand'ala a 
gambler laments over his evil passion, which beguiles him into sia; 
All these and similar hymns are evidently of (juite a different character 
than those which praise the powe of the elementary gods, and could 
find their place in sacrificial acts. 

But there is further evidence to show that the collection of the 
E'igveda cannot have borne originally a ritual stamp. When songs are * 
intended only for liturgic purposes, they are sure to be arranged in 
conformity with the ritual acts to which they apply; when, on the^ 
contrary, they flow from the poetical or pious longings^f the soul, they 
inay» in the course of time, bemused at, and adapted for, religious rites, 
but they*^will never submit to that systematic arrangement which is 
inseparable from the class of liturgic songs. Now, such a systematic 
arrangement characterises the collection of the Yajurveda and giuma- 
veda hymns ; it is foreign to the R'ig^da Sanhita. 4 ® 
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With the exception of the last book, which is of a mystical nature^ 
all the other books of the whole Yajurveda contain veraes which etre 
classified according to the special sacrifices ‘at the performing of which 
they were muttered. TJie Sanhita of the Samaveda consists of verses 
which had to be intoned especially at the moon-plant sacrifice. The 
arrangement of the lligveda hymns, liowever, is quite of a different 
kind, it resisted the order of a finished ceremonial. The R'igveda 
hymns are not distributed with reference to sacrificial acts ; they are 
partly arranged according to the divinities to whom they are addressed, 
and partly according to their authors, the R'ishis, who made them 
known. They must therefore have preceded the completion of that 
ceremonial, which is the indispensable condition of the Samaveda- and 
Yajurveda- Sanhitas. 

• Having established the general character of the four Vedas, we shall 
now give a brief outline of their special features and of the principal 
works which owe them their origin. 

• The Rig-, or the first and principal, Veda, we possess only in the 

recension of the S^akhala school. Its Sanhitd, or collection of hymns, 

is arranged on two methods. The one has merely regard to the 

material bulk ; the other seems to be based on the authorship of the 

Mantras. Both, howevfr, run parallel with one another, without 

differing in the order of the hymns which constitute the Sanhita. 

Ac^rding to the first method, the Sanhita is divided into eight 

AsMakas or eighths, each of which is again subdivided into Adhydyas 

or lectures, an a^dhyaya consisting of a number of Varyas or sections, 

and a Varga of a number of Rich or verses, usually five. According to 

the second method, the Sanhita is divided into ten Man* d’ alas or 

circles, subdivided iftto eighty-five Anuvakas or lessons, wfiich consist 

•» 

of one thousand and seventeen (or, with eleven additional hymns, of 
one*thousaud and twenty-eight) $ulctas or hymns, these again containing 
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teu: thousand five hundred and eighty and a half liich or verses. The first 
Oight of these Man'd'alas begin with hymns addressed to which . 
are followed by hymns addressed to Indra. After the latter come 
generally hymns addressed to the Vis' we DevdSu or the gods*^collectiYely, 
and then those which are devoted to other divinities. The ninth 
Man'd'ala is entirely addressed to the Soma-plant, and is especially 
connected, therefore, with the Samaveda-Sanhita ; while the tenth 
iriahd'ala has chiefly served for the collection of the Atliarvaveda 
' hymns. Again, as regards their author, the second Man'd'ala contains 

c 

hymns which are attributed to the R'ishi Gr'itsamada ; the third is 
said to belong to Vis'wamitra, the fourth to Varnadeva, the fifth to ithe 
Atris, the sixth to Bbaradwaja, the seventh to Vasisht'ba, the eighth 
to Kahwa, the ninth to Angiraa. The first and the tenth Man'd'ala < 
are ascribed to the authorship of various R'ishis. ‘ 

‘•The worship which the Stiktas describe comprehends offering 
prayer and praise: the former are chiefly oblations and libations,— 
clarifled butter poured on fire ; and the expressed and fermented juice* 
of the Soma- pi ant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked, — in what 
manner docs not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 
Sprinkled, sometimes on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or, rather, 
on the Kvs'a, or sacred grass, strewed on the^ifloor, and in all cases the 
residue was drunk by the assistants. The ceremony takes place in the 
dwelling of the worshipper, in a chamber appropriated to the pur|^pse, 
and probably to the maintenance of a perpetual fire, although the 
frequent allusions to the occasional kindling of the tacred flame are - 
ratlier at variance with tliis practice. There is no mention of any 
temple, iwr any reference to a public place of worship, and it is clear 
that the f/oi*ship was entirely domestic. • . . , , , That animal victims 
were offered on particular occasions may be inferred from brief and 
oh^^ure allusions in the hymns of t^p first book ; and it i^ inferyible 



from some passages that liumau sacrifices were not unknown, although 
infrequent and sometimes typical: but those are the exceptions, and 
the habitual oiferings may be regarded as consisting of clarified butter 
and the juicS of the SomU-plaiit. 

“ The Sukta almost invariably combines the attributes of prayer and 
praise : the power, the vastness, the generosity, the goodness, and even 
the personal beauty of the deity addressed are described in highly 
laudatory strains, and his past bounties or exploits rehearsed and 
glorified ; in requital of which commendations, and of the libations or 
oblations which he is solicited to accept, and in approval of the rite in 
his lionour, at which his presence is invoked, he is implored to bestow 
blessings on the person who has instituted the ceremony, and some* 
times, but not so commonly, also on tlie author or reciter of the 
prayer. The blessings prayed for are, for the most part, of a temporal 
and personal description, — wealth, food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, and 
horses ; protection against enemies, victory over them, and sometimes 
liieir destruction, particularly when they are represented as inimical to 
the celebration of religious rites, or, in other words, people not pro- 
fessing the same religious faith. There are a few indications of a hope 
0^ immortality and of future happiness, but they are neither frequent 
nor, in general, distinctly%niiouiiced, although the immortality of the 
godsp is recognised, and the possibility of its attainment by human 
beii^s exemplified in the case of the demigods termed R'ibhus, ele- 
vated for their piety to the rank of divinities. Protection against 
evil spirits {BaMhasas) is also requested, and in one or two passages 
Tama and his office, as ruler of the dead, are obscurely alluded to. 
There is little demand for moral benefactions, although in some few 
instances hatred of untruth and abhorrence of sin are expressed; a 
hope^s uttered that the latter maybe repented of or expiated; and 
the gqds are in one hymn soliciteB to extricate the worshippers from sin 
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of . everj? kind. The main object of the prayers, however, are benefits ^ 
of a more worldly and physical character : the tone in which these are 
requested indicates a quiet confidence in their being granted, as a 
return for the benefits which the* gods are supposed to derive from the 
offerings made to them, in gratifying their bodily wants, and from the 
pmises which impart to them enhanced energy and augmented power : 
there is nothing, however, which denotes any particular potency in the 
prayer or hymn, so as to compel the gods to comply with the desires of 
the worshipper; nothing of that enforced necessity which makes so 
conspicuous and characteristic a figure in the Hindu mythology of a 
later date, by which the performance of austerities for a continued 
l)eriod constrains the gods to grant the desired boon, although fraught 
with peril and even destruction to themselves.” (Wilson, ‘ ll'igveda,^ * 
vol i. p. xxiii, ff.) 

If wo ask what divinities were worshipped by the authors of the 
E'igveda hymns, an answer is given by Yaska, the oldest Vaidik exegete 
of those whose writings are preserved, in the following manner:-^ 
“The Vaidik exegete says that there are three Devalas, viz., Agni, who 
resides on earth; Vayu, or Indra, who resides in the intermediate 
region (between heaven and earth) ; and Sfirya, who resides in heavqn. 
Because each of these Devatils has a variety of attributes, there are 
indeed many names of them ” (vii. 5) ; and “ of the Devata there is 
but one soul ; but the Devata having a variety of attributes, ^t is 

praised in many ways ; other gods are merely portions of the one soul ’* 

'■'<6 

(vii, 4). The Anukraman'i, or explanatory index to tlfls Veda, says, in 
a similar manner, “The deities are only three, whose places are the 
earth, the intermediate region, and heaven : (namely) fire, air, and the 
sun. They are pronounced to be (the deities of the mysterious names ^ 
severally) ; and (Prajapati) the lord of creation is (the deity) ofc.them 
collectively. The syllable Om int^ds eveiy deity; it belotjgs to 
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(Paramesbt'hi) him who dwells in the supreme abode ; it appertains to 
(Brahman) the vast one; to (Deva) God; to (Adhyatman) the super- 
intending soul. Other deities belonging to those several regions are 
portions of the three gode; for they are variously named and described, 
on account of their variouaf operations ; but (in fact) there is only one 
deity, the Great Soul (Mahan atma). He is called the Sun ; for he is 
the soul of all beings : (and) that is declared by the sage : ‘ the sun is 
tlie soul of (jagat) what moves and of (tasthivat) that which is fixed.* 
Other deities are portions of him.’* (Colebrooke, ‘ Misc. Ess./ i. p. 27 .) 

If we took this account for a coiTect representation of the Vaidik 
creed we could not but draw the inference that it was based on the 
^belief in one god, oi% at least, one principle of creation, and that the 
• many gods met with in the Vaidik hymns are merely poetical allegories 
of the One Great Soul. We have quoted indeed, before, a mystical 
hymn of the IVigveda, which would seem to countenance this view. 
But an unbiassed examination of the IVigveda poetry must lead to the 
conclusion that religion did not take this course in India; that we 
must distinguish between one or more hymns, evidently the product of 
a later and philosophical age, and tlie bulk of that collection which 
contains nothing hut the adoration of the elementary powers in their 
various manifestations andp degrees. Nor can we give an unqualified 
assent to the threefold classification of the Vaidik divinities, as given 
by “^aska, and repeated by the Anukraman'i; for neither is Agni’s 
abode restricted to earth, nor could Indra be identified or placed on the 
same level with "Vayu, nor would it be correct to assign to Surya such a 
place in the Vaidik pantheon as would equalise his rank with that of 
Agni or Indra, The real position and quality of the jrrincipcU Vaidik 
divinities of the R'igveda is, in short, this ; — The chief deities are 
Agni and Lulra, the two gods, as we have noticed before, to whom the 
fii-st ^series* of hymns is addressed in eight out of the ten Man'd'alas 
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of Uie Saiihita. Agni^ (from aj, ** to move/' Latin, igni-) is the God of 
under a threefold aspect of this element; as it exists on earth, in 
its daily use and in its sacrificial capacity, as well as the heat of 
digestion and the principle of auiraal and vfigetable life;* secondly, as 
the fire of lightning; and thirdly, as the fire of the sun. Agni is 
praised therefore as the originator of the sacrifice, and as the mediator 
between gods and men : he conveys offerings to the former, and brings 
tHe gods to the worshipper. During the night he protects mortals 
from the demons who haunt the altars and are hostile to religious rites. 
On the other hand, as the fire of lightning, Agni is the “ son, or the 
grandson, of the waters;” and as the fire of the sun he grants wealth, 
food, health, and life, destroys and revives all things. Not many 
subordinate divinities are mentioned in his train ; sometimes, the^ 
Mamts, or Winds, are, but they are more frequently the attendants 6f 
Indra; and the female divinities which also include insensible 

objects, such as the doors of the sacrificial hall. The proper offering 
to Agni is ghee (ghrita), or clarified butter. * 

Indra^ (a word of doubtful etymology, probably from an obsolete 
radical id or ind^ to see or “ to know ”) is the powerful god of the 
firmament. He bestows blessings and riches whbn propitiated by fhe 
juice of the Soma-plant, which is his appropriate offering. He has 
elevated the sun and fixed the constellations in the sky ; but abote all 
he is tlie conqueror of Vr*itra (“the enveloper”), the demon whoihides 
the sfin‘, and of the clouds which threaten to withhold their waters from., 
tiie earth ; he pierces them with his thunderbolt and^he waters are let 
down. He is also represented as discovering, ahd rescuing with his 
thunderbolt, the cows which had been stolen and were hidden in the 
hollows of the mountains by a demon named Panl or Vala. Jt is 
■ possible that these cows, as Professor jitney believes (‘ Joiu'nal^Amer. 

» Muir, 1. L, T. 199 ff. * * Muir, 1. 1., v. 77 flf. 
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Or. Soc.’ iii. g. 320) are jneant for an fillegory of the reservoirs of water 
which are freed by Indra, like the waters in the myth of Vr'itra; bttt 
it is possible also that this legend is meriely a poetical record of an 
occurrence gf pastoral Ijfe, such as we frequently meet with in the 
R'igveda poetry. A subordinate class of gods who are naturally 
associated with Indra, are the Maruts,^ or Winds; they assist Indra in 
his battles with Vrltra and the production of rain. “ They ride on 
spotted stags, wear shining armour, and carry spears in their hands ; 
no one knows whence they come nor whither they go, their voice is 
heard ^oud as they come rushing on ; the earth trembles and the 
mountains shake before them. They are called the sons of Rudra^ 
who is conceived of as peculiar god of the tempest.” (lb. p. 315.) 
\ Besides them a, god of wind, Vdyu, is named: “he drives a thousand 
^teeds ; his breath chases away the demons ; he comes in the earliest 
morning, as the first breath of air that stirs itself at day break, to 
dtink the Soma, and the Auroras weave for him shining garments.*' 
Jhis god is sometimes identified with Indra ; but there are verses in 
which both, Indra and Vayu, are invoked conjointly to share in the 
sacrifice. 

Amongst the gods assigned by Yaska to the sphere of heaven, we 
have to notice in the first j-ank the Adilyas ^ or the sons of the AditL^ 
The latter word means “indestructibility,** and the Adityas are des- 
cribed as “ elevated above all imperfection ; they do not sleep or wink ; 
thei^ character is all truth ; they hate and punish guilt ; to preserve 
^mortals from sit^is their highest office.” One of these Adityas, is 
Surya, the sun, who is described as driving a chariot drawn by seven 
golden steeds, and is also personified as tHe ornamented bird of# heaven. 

* Ib., v!l47ff. 

* 'Muir, L 1.. V, 54. Hillebraiid, * Uber die Q-ottin Aditi.’ Breslau, 1870. M. 

Muller^Translation of the Bigvoda, i. g.^SO ff, • 
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But be does not occupy that prominent rank among Vaidik gods which 
we might expect, and which seems to be allowed to him by Yaska, 
•it must be observed, too, that some other words which mean “sunr 
in classical Sanskrit, especially Savitr'i, Pu^^han, and A^^aman are 
likewise Adityas in Vaidik mythology; and that VishnJu also is an 
Aditya when he is identified with the sun in its three stages of hse, 
culmination, and setting (R'igveda,’ i. 22, 17). Of other Adityas, more- 
over, we point out Vamn'a (from “ to sinrround.” — Greek, Ovpavo), 

He is the “ all-embracing heaven, the orderer and ruler of the universe ; 
he established the eternal laws which govern the movements ^of the 
world, and which neither immortal nor mortal may break; he 
regulated the seasons ; appointed sun, moon, and stars, their courses ; 
gave to each creature that which is peculiarly characteristic . • • • From 
his station in heaven Varun'a sees and beam everything, nothing can. 
remain hidden from him.” He is said to be the divinity presiding over 
the night, to support the light on high, and to make wide the path of 
the sun : he grants wealth, averts evil, and protects cattle. He is fre^, 
quently invoked, together with Mitra^ another Aditya, who is the 
divinity presiding over the day, and a dispenser of water.) Wilson, 

‘ R'igveda,’ i. p. xxxiv.) 

The adoration of the sun is naturally connected with that of 
“ dawn,” or rather of Ushasasj “ many dawns.” “ She is addressed as a 
virgin in glittering robes, who chases away the darkness, • . . . who 
prepares a path for the sun, is the signal of the sacrifice, rouses all 
beings from slumber, gives sight to the darkened, pc^ver of motion, to 
the prostrate and helpless.” (Whitney, ‘Journal Amer. Or, Soc.,^ iii. 
p. 322.). 

The Iasi divinities which deserve our special attention are the two 


* Muir, ib. 181 ff. 
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As'wbis.^ They are the sons of the sea, and are represented as ever 
young and handsome, travelling in a golden,^ three-wheeled, triangular 
chariot, drawn by an ass or two horses, and the precursors of the 
dawn. They are called jQamw, “ destroyers of fever or of diseases,’^ for 
they are the physicians of the gods, and Ndsatyas, “ never untrue.** 
Many legends are connected with their career : they brought back to a 
father his lost child, they restored the blind to sight ; they relieved 
one man of his old body by giving him a new one instead ; they sup- 
plied another with a metal leg to replace the one he had lost in battle ; 
they ai&isted seafarers in their perils, and so on. They are probably 
the two luminous points which precede the dawm ; some compare them 
with tlie Dioscuri of the Greek. 

The constellations are never named as objects of worship and, 
although the moon appears to be occasionally intended under the name 
Soniaf particularly when spoken of as scattering darkness, yet the name 
and the adoration are in a much less equivocal manner applied to the 
§oma-plant. (Wilson, ‘.R'igveda,’ i. p. xxvi.) 

The great gulf which lies between this elementary worship of the 
R'igveda arid the later mythology need not be pointed out ; but it will 
not be without interest to observe that we already meet in its poetry 
with some of those names which assume so different a character in the 

f 

epic poems and the Puran'as. Thus Rudra, the father of the Winds, 
becomes in the later mythology another name for S'iva, who is un- 
known to the Vaidik hymns. Their Vishn'u, a name of the Sun, and 
one of the Adity^, is the second person of the later Hindu triad ; and 
his epithet Trivikrama, or “he who takes three steps,” which means, 
as we have seen, the sun in its three stages, gives rise to the mjth of 

the fourth Avatara o( Vishn'u, when, as a dwarf, he strides* over the 

• 

* Itfuir.ib, p. 234 ff. L, Myriantheufl, * Die A<}vins.* Munchen, 1876. • 
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three worlds— earth, intermediate space, and heaven — and compels Bali, 

. vdio threatened the sovereignty of Indra, to seek refuge in Tartarus. 

From the nature of this worship, and from the desire for food, . 
cattle, and the like, so frequently expressed in the hymns, ^it has some- 
times been inferred that the condition of life as depicted in these 
hymns was that of a nomadic and pastoral people. There can be 
nothing more erroneous, if we look upon the actual collection of the 
hymns as a whole ; as we did — and in the present state of Sanskrit 
philology are compelled to do — when drawing the previous sketch of 
, the ancient Hindu belief. This collection, on the ’contrary^ gives 
abundant proof that the Hindus of the E'igveda were settled in villages 
and towns, that they were a manufacturing people ; for weaving, the 
melting of metallic substances, the fabrication of golden and iron mails, ‘ 
of ornaments, and the like, are not unfrequently alluded to. It is 
remarkable, also, that they were a seafaring and a mercantile people. 
Even a naval expedition against a foreign /island is mentioned in a 
hymn (i. 116, 3).^ Tugra, a friend of the As'wins, we are told, “ sent 
(his son) Bhujyu to sea, as a dying man parts with his riches ; but you 
(As'wins) brought him back in vessels of your own, floating over the 
ocean, and keeping out the waters. Three nights and three days, 
N§,satyar, have you conveyed Bhujyu in three rapid revolving c^, 
having a hundred wheels, and drawn by six horses, along the wateiy 
bed of the ocean to the shore of the sea. This exploit you achieved, 
As'wins, in the ocean, where there is nothing to give support, nothing 
to rest upon, nothing to cling to, that you brought Bhujyu, sailing in a ^ 
hundred-oared ship, to his father’s house.” We find them in possession 
of musiqal instruments, practising medicine, computing the division of 
time to a jninute extent ; and there is sufficient gvidence in the hymns 
to show that they had not merel} laws of buying and sellinc. but even • 

' Muir, 1. 1. V. 244 ff. 
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such complicated laws of inheritance as we meet with in the most 
advanced period of Hindu life. According jto the latter, for instance, a 
son is the heir of the paternal property, to the exclusion of a daughter, 
as she transfers her prope'i’ty, by way of dower, to another family. But 
in default of a direct male heir, the son of a daughter may perform the 
funeral rites, or, what is equivalent, inherit the paternal property, 
provided that the daughter be appointed for such a purpose when given 
in marriage. (See Colebrooke’s ‘ Digest,’ 3, 161, and various autho- 
rities quoted in Goldstucker’s ‘ Sanskrit Dictionary,* s.v. ‘ Aputrika.*) 
The same law is laid down in the following verses of Bigv. hi. 31. 1. 2. 
(Wilson’s translation) : — “ The sonless father regulating (the contract) 
refers to his grandson (the sou) of his daughter, and relying on the 
efficiency of the rite, honours his (son-in-law) with valuable gifts ; the 
father, trusting to the impregnation of the daughter, supports himself 
with a tranquil mind. (A son) born of the body, does not transfer 
(paternal) wealth to a sister ; he has made (her) the receptacle of the 
embryo of the husband ; if the parents procreate children (of either 
sex), one is the performer of holy acts, the other is to be enriched (with 
gifts).” 

That so advanced a state of social life could not remain without its 

•' 

evils and vices is obvioust; we find hymns which describe gambling,; 
svhich speak of robbers and thieves, of secret births, of youths asso- 
natin^ with courtesans. 

This sketch of the religious and social condition of ancient India 
rests, as mentionid, on the supposition of the IVigveda-Sanhita having 
il ways been that which it is now — in fact, on the native theory of the 
sterility of the Veda. In the beginning we quoted some passages from 
he ‘ Puran’as * which show that these late productions df Hindu 
religion look upon all the Vedas as created by Brahma; but we also 
cointqd out*that the poets of the^ymns are held even by the olde*st 
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ftiithoxities to be inspired seers, who received them from the deities, 
Sir. Muir, in one of the n^ost interesting and elaborate works of Sans- 
krit philology, the * Original Sanskrit Texts,* has given other and very 
copious proof that the doctrine of the eterility of the Vfeda pervaded 
the poetry and the philosophical reasoning of ancient and mediaeval 
India ; and we must content ourselves with referring for further detail 
to the third volume of this excellent record of the ‘ Original Texts/ 
It may suffice therefore to add that even the differences which exist 
between the various editions of the sacred texts were explained away 
by an ingenious theory. It says that “ the Vaidik texts got lost in the 
several Pralayas, or destructions of the worlds ; and since each Man- 
wantara had its own revelation, which differed only in the expression, 
not in the sense of the Vaidik texts, the various versions represent* 
these successive revelations, which were remembered through their 
excessive accomplishments by the K'ishis/* (‘ Orig. Sansk. Texts,* iii. p. 
831, 238.) In short, though according to this theory, a succession of 
revelations is admitted by the Hindu divines, they are conceived of m 
a reproduction of the first revelation, which comprised the whole bulk 
of the sacred text. 

The utter improbability of an original contemporaneousness of jail 
the hymns of the R'igveda is such that artieory founded on it would 
scarcely require a remark for the non-Drahmanic student of Hindu 
antiquity. In reading these hymns, such a student would not fail to 
perceive that some describe the most primitive features, and others— 

c 

as we have shown — the most complicated mechanitm of social life ; 
that in some the first bud of religious life is perceptible, while others 
contain*^* the full-grown fruit of long experience in thought, or mark 
the end, or the beginning, of a phase of religicKis development.** In 
other words, he would perceive the gradual and historical growth of that*^ 
oldest document of the Brahmanic creed, the R'igveda-Sabhita., But 
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as 

even the Braljmanic student could not remain indifferent to the fajct, 
that the hymns themselves destroy this theory of the eternity of the 
Veda, built up, as it was, in a priestly and' systematising age. There 
are passages* for instanoe, in which the R'ishis themselves describe 
themselves as composers or “ fabricators ” or “ generators,” not as 
“ seers ” of the hymns. This hymn,” we read in one, “ has been 
made to the divine race by the sages.” “ Thus, 0 Indra,” says another, 
“ have the Gotamas made for theo pure hymns or “ desiring wealth, 
men have fashioned (lit. fabricated) for thee this hymn, as a skilful 
workman (fabricates) a car or, “ thus have the Gr'itsamadas, desiring 
succour, fashioned (lit. fabricated) for tbee a hymn, as men make roads 
or, the sages generated a pure hymn and a prayer to ludra ** Wise 
I Agni Batavedas, 1 generate a hymn for thee, who receivest it with 
favour;” and so on in numerous other instances. (Muir, * Orig. Sansk. 
Texts,* iii. pp. 198-150.) 

In other hymns, says Mr. Muir (Ib. p. 117), the ... . passages 
^•om the R'igveda either expressly distinguish between contemporary 
R'ishis and those of a more ancient date, or, at any rate, make reference 
to the one or the other class. This recognition of a succession of 
R'ishis constitutes one of the historical elements in the Veda.” If this 
succession were simply one of the poets, it might seem, from a Brah- 
manic point of view, to be not incompatible with the theory mentioned 
before ; but it appears in conjunction with the narration of events, and 
thus excludes the possibility of their original comvity. “ These gods,” 
we read, for ini^ance, “ who formerly grew through reverence, were 
altogether blameless. They caused the dawn to rise, and the sun to 
shine for Vayu and the afflicted Manu;” or, “listen to S'yavasava pour- 
ing forth libations, in* the same way as thou didst listen to Atri when 
he celebrated sacred rites.” (CompT Muir, ‘ Orig. Sansk. Texts,* iii. 

pr- ilo-ias.) . ^ 
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Whichever view, therefore, one takes, it is clear th'st there are 
periods in the arrangement of those thousand and twenty-eight hymns 
virhlch form the present R'igveda-Sanhita, and that the growth of the 
.religious and social life of ancient India ca^inot be fully understood 
until we have a knowledge of the relative age at least of these hymns, 
since their real date may perhaps for ever remain as much beyond the 
control of philological research as it has remained hitherto. In some 
cases the description of events or the allusion to institutions of a 
domestic or public kind, in others the character of the religious notions 
expressed and the detail of the rites explained, may lead to a shrmise 
as to the chronological relation of certain hymns ; but since the sound- 
ness of a criterion of this kind will more or less depend on personal 
feelings or views, a safer footing is obtained in those hymns where the 
E'ishi himself refers to a predecessor who is the poet of another hymn, 
or to events anterior to him, met with however in other portions of 
E'igveda poetry. For there it is possible at once to establish a relative 
order in time between such hymns. But as instances of this descripr^ 
tion are rare, the real burden of proof will probably always rest with 
the linguistic facts that may be gathered from the various hymns. 
They are the stubborn monuments which raise their heads above the 
confusion created by the systematising armngement of later times. 
As yet, however, Sanskrit philology has done little or nothing to enable 
us to see clearly in the mist of the gradual development of the Vaidik 
age. It is struggling even at present to save the very meaning of the 
Vaidik words, as handed down to us by native scholarship, and the 
grammatical explanation of the Vaidik commentaries, from a conceit 
which strives to substitute its own fanciful notions for the traditional 
lore— the only real means we possess for understanding these ancient 
texts. 

If now we turn to the Sanhitas of the next two Vedas, our attention 
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will be particularly engaged by the purpose for which they were 
collected, or, as observed before, for which they were either entirely*, 
or for the most part, extracted from the Il'igveda-Sanhita. This pur- 
pose, we stated, was a liturgic one. The vei-ses of the Saraaveda were 
intoned at those sacrifieial acts which were performed with the juice of 
the Soma-plant. A short account of the manner in which the libations 
of this juice were prepared and offered to the gods is given in the 
introduction of Stevenson’s translation of the Samaveda. “ The first 
thing to be done is to collect the Soma, or moon-plant, and the aran'i- 
wood for kindling the sacred fire ; and this must be done in a moonlight 
night, and from the table-fand on the top of a mountain. The moon- 
plants must bo plucked up from the roots, not cut down ; and after 
being stripped of their leaves, the bare stems are to be laid on a car 
drawn by two rams or he-goats, and by them to be brought to the 
house of the Yajamana, the institutor of the sacrifice, for whose especial 
benefit, and at whose expense, all the ceremonies are performed. The 
jytems of the plants are now deposited in the hall of oblation .... 
bruised by the Brahmans with stones, and then put between two planks 
of wood, that they may be thoroughly squeezed and the juice oxj)ressed. 
The stalks, with their expressed juice, are then placed over a strainer 
made of goats’ hair, sprinkled with water, and squeezed by the fingers 
of the officiating Brahmans, one or two of which must be adorii(3d with 
flat ^gold-rings. The juice, mixed with water, now makes its way 
through the strainer and drops into the Dron'a Kalasa, the receiving 
vessel placed belfw, and situated at that part of the Yajnavedi (or sacri- 
ficial ground), called the Yoni, or womb The juice, already 

diluted with water, is in the Dron'a Kalasa further mixed with barley, 
clarified butter, and the flour of a grain called by the Marathas wm, 
the Sanskrit names of which are nivc^a and trHn*adhdnya, It is now 
allowed to ferment till a spirit is formed, after which it is drawn offrfor 
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pbktions to the gods in a scoop called snicht and in the ladle called 
for consumption by the ofBciating Brahmans. The vessel, 
scoop, and ladle, are all made of the wood of the catechu-tree {Mimosa 
catechti). Nine days are mentioned in the Bhashya as required for the 
purificatory rites. .... There are three oblations offered daily ; one 
early in the morning, one at noon, and one at night.” 
t The sacrifices at which such oblations were offered are very numerous. ^ 
The principal one seems to have been the Jyotisht^oma^B, great sacrifice, 
which, if complete, consisted of seven sansthds or stages, each occupy- 
ing the space of several days. The Mimansists, however, probably 
yielding to the necessity of circumstances, Consider the AgnishVoma 
only, the first stage of the Jyotisht'oma, as obligatory for the perform- 
ance of this rite ; while they look upon the six others — the Atyagni- 
sht'oma, Ukthya, Shod'as'in, Atiratra, Aptoryama, and Vajapeya — 
as voluntary and supererogatory. “The Soma offering,” says Dr. Win- 
dischmann, in his * Dissertation on the . Soma worship of the Arians,’ 
was unquestionably the greatest and the holiest offering of the anciep^ 
Indian worship. The sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a 
sacred hymn. The gods drink the offered beverage ; they long for 
it (as it does for them) ; they are nourislied by it, and thrown into a 
joyous intoxication ; this is the case with Tndra (who performs his great 
deeds under its influence), with the As'wins the Maruts, and Agni. 
The beverage is divine, it purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, 
it intoxicates S'ukra, it is a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives 
health and immortality, prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, 
&c. The Samaveda distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and 
the yellow ; but it is the golden colour which is for the most part cele- 
brated.” (Muir, ‘ Orig. Sansk. Texts,’ iii. p. 47^) 

And these exhilarating and • inebriating properties of the plant, 

‘ F. Kittel, ‘A Tract on Sa^ilice.* Mangalore, 1872, • 
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divested from their poetical association with the gods, sufhciently 
, explain the religious awe in which they were held by a people which 
learnt to experience their influence^ and* ascribed them to some 
mysterious cause. . • 

Having explained before that the Samaveda verses are entirely taken 
from the R'igveda-Sanhita, we may now show the artificial manner 
in which these extracts were brought together for the purpose described, 
and how little value they possess as a poetical anthology. The Sanhita 
of the Samaveda consists of two separate portions. The first, called 
Archiha, or Chhandogranthat is composed of five hundred and eighty- 
five verses ; the second, called Staubhika, or Vttardgranthay contains 
twelve hundred and twenty-five versos. The verses of the first are 

» 

^ arranged into fifty-nine J^a^s'ati, or decades, subdivided again into Pra- 
pdt^hakas, or chapters, with another subdivision into Ardhaprapdt^hakaSf 
or half-chapters. The second portion is also divided into Prapdt^hakas 
with Ardhaprapdlfhakas ; these, however, are for the most part arranged 
according to triplets of verses, the first of which is already contained 
in the Archika portion, and thus appears twice in the Samaveda- 
Sanhita. This first verse is called the Yowi-verse, or the w^omb-verse, 
that in which the two others — the Uttards — are generated, because all 
the modifications which ta^e place during the intonation of the former 
— the modulations, disruptions of letters, stoppages, &c. — must be like- 
wisg observed at the chanting of the latter. These modifications are 
taught in the Ganas, or song-books, the Veyagdna and Aran'yagdna^ 
which contain the composition of the Archika, and the Uhagdna and 
Vhyagdna, which comprise that of the Staubhika. In the Archika 
portion, the verses of the R'igveda are nearly always disjoined from the 
connection in which they originally stood, while a somewhat greater 
* continuity of extracts is observed in tSe Staubhika. In a very valuable 
synopsis gwen by Professor Whitley (in the second volume of Profe^bor 
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Web6r*s ‘ Indische Studien *), it is shown in what proportion these 
extracts were made from the B'igveda; it enables the studenti more- 
over, by comparing both collections, to ascertain that the compilers of 
the Samaveda completely lost sight of the original nature of the 
R'igveda hymns, and of their poetical worth ; that no respect was paid 
to the integrity of the poets’ thoughts, or to the motives which called 

•fr' 

forth their lays. Still, however inferior the collection of the Samaveda 
is to that of the R'igveda, so powerful is the poetical greatness of the 
principal Veda, that it could not be entirely destroyed, even in the 

C 

garbled assemblage of its verses in the Samaveda. 

Blit even this mite of sssthetical praise can scarcely be bestowed on 
the Yajuwda-Sanhitd. Like the Samaveda, it also is a liturgic book : 
it also has largely drawn on the B'igveda hymns. But the first dif- 
ference we observe is that its contents are not entirely taken from the 
principal Veda, and the second is marked by the circumstance that it 
often combines with verses passages in prose, which are called yajus 
(lit. “ that by which the sacrifice is effected ”), and have given to the 
Yajurveda its name. Besides, the ceremonial for which this Veda was 
made up is much more diversified and elaborate than that of the Sama- 
veda, and the mystical and philosophical allusions which now and then 
appear in the B'igveda, probably in its latesjt portions, assume a more 
prominent place in the Yajurveda. In one word, it is the sacrificial 
Veda, as its name indicates. Hence we understand why it was looked 
upon in that period of Hindu civilisation which was engrossed by 
superstitions and rites, as the principal Veda, superior in fact to the 
R'igveda, where there is no system of rites. To Sdyan'a, for instance, 
the greair commentator of the Vedas, who lived only four centuries ago, 
the poetry of the B'igveda, and even the collectiirn of the Samaveda, 
are of far less importance than the Yajurveda. “ The B'igveda and 
S&tfiaveda,” he says, in his introductiqn to the Taittiriya-Sanhita, ‘‘are 
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like fresco’paintings, whereas the Yajurveda is the wall on which they 
stand (Muller, *Anc. Sansk, Lit.’ p. 175); and it is on the rituak 
• works connected with the oldest recension of’ this Veda that the specu- 
lations of the Mimansiste, who refer their doctrine to the Sutras of 
Jaimini, are based. (GoldstUqker, * Pan'iui,’ p. 9.) 

There is one remarkable fact to be noticed in the history of this 
Veda, which has no parallel in that of the other Vedas, a schism to 
which its collection gave rise, and which ended in the putting forth of 
two Yajurveda texts, the one assuming the name of the Black, the 
other tliat of the White Yajurveda. The Vishn'u-Puran'a, iii. 5. 2 
(and nearly in the same manner the Vaju-Puran'a), contain the follow- 
ing legend concerning the origin of this schism : Yajnavalkya, son o^ 
^Brahraarati, was Vais'ampdyana^s disciple, eminently versed in duty 
and obedient to his teacher* An agreement had formerly been made 
by the Munis, that any one of their number who should fail to attend 
at an assembly on Mount Meru on a certain day should incur the guilt 
Brahmanicide within the period of seven nights. Vais'ampayana 
was the only person who infringed this agreement, and he in conse- 
quence occasioned the death of his sister’s child, by touching it with his 
foot. He then desired all his disciples to perform in his behalf an 
expiation which should take away his guilt, and forbade any hesitation. 
, Yajnavalkya then said to him, “ Reverend sir, what is the necessity for 

these faint and feeble Brahmans? I will perform the expiation.” 

© 

The wise teacher, incensed, replied to Yajnavalkya, “Contemner of 
^ Brahmans, give uj) all that thou hast learnt from me ; I have no need 
of a disobedient disciple, who, like thee, stigmatises these eminent 
Brahmans as feeble.” Yajnavalkya rejoined, “ It was from devotion 
(to thee) that I said what I did ; but I, too, have done with thee ; here 
•is all that I have learnt from thee.” Having spoken, he vomited forth 
the ilentieal Yajus texts tainted with blood, and giving them to his 
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master, he departed at his will. The other pupils having then become 
tn^formed into partridges" {fittiri) picked up the Yajus texts, and were 
thence called Taittiriyas. * And those who had by their teacher’s com- 
mand performed the expiation, were from this performance {charan!a) 
called Charakadhwaryus. Yajnavalkya then, who was habituated to the 
exercise of suppressing his breath, devoutly hymned the sun, desiring 
to obtain Yajus texts.” [The hymn follows.] 

“ Thus celebrated with these and other praises, the sun assumed the 
form of a horse, and' said, ''Ask whatever boon thou desirest.” 
Yajnavalkya then, prostrating himself before the lord of the day, Replied, 

** Give me such Yajus texts as my teacher does not possess.” Thus 
supplies tedy the sun gave him the Yajus texts called AyMaydma, 
which were not known to his master. Those by whom these texts , 
were studied were called Vajins, because the sun (when he gave them) 
assumed the shape of a horse (vajin).” (Muir, * Orig. Sansk. Texts,* iii. 
pp. 82, 83). 

However absurd this legend may be conceived to be, the two recen- 
sions of the Yajurveda which are preserved, plainly bear out the fact, 
that the ** White ” Yajurveda is more recent than the “ Black,” and 
that the former is evidently intended as an improvement of the latter 
— whence it is but reasonable to infer that such an infringement on an 
existing text cannot have taken place without some, and probably a , 
great, conflict between the followers of the one and the originators of 
the other. To understand, however, the nature of this improvement, 
we must advert to die character of the older text. ^ * 

It has been stated before, that each Veda consists of a collection of 
hymns'<^-the Sanhita portion— and of a Brahman'a portion, which is 
especially intended for the explanation of the rites at the performance 
of which the hymns were employed. This division is maintained in< 
itsppurity so far as the R'ig- and Sama-veda are concerned. It is ^eatly 

• C 
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obflciired, however, in the Taittiriya-Sanhita, or that of the “ Black 
.Yajur-veda. There, verses and description of ritual occur promis-* 
* cuously ; it is in reality a text-book for the guidance of the Adhwaryu 
priest, while the Hotr'i and Udgdtr'i had to study their special ritual 
books, in order to know when any particular verse of their Sanhit^ 
ought to come in at a certain rite. This motley character of the 
Taittiriya-Sanhita is probably indicated by the epithet “ Black,” or 
“ Dark,” which is given to the oldest recension of the Yajurveda ; and 
though the Tittiris may be a real proper name, the meaning of this 
word Seing ** partridge,” it is not impossible that this coincidence 
suggested the etymological legend mentioned above. Now, the impurity 
of this text, as intimated by the legend, its darkness,” as it were, is 
removed in the “ White ” Yajurveda, which is ascribed to the R'ishi 
Yajnavalkya; for in the latter we possess a ‘‘clear” Sanhita and a 
“ clear ” Brahman'a. 

The topics treated of in both redactions are on the whole the same, 
4>ut they are differently placed, and vary sometimes in detail. The 
As'wamedka^ or horse sacrifice, which is merely alluded to in a few 
hymns of the R'igveda-Sanhita, is dwelt upon in the Yajurveda with 
considerable detail. The fact of six hundred and nine animals of 
various descriptions, domestic and wild, including birds and reptiles, 
being tied to twenty-one posts, and the intervals between them, at the 
performance of this sacrifice, may convey an idea of the complicated 
ritual which existed at the time when this Veda was composed. Of 
ceremonies, unkaown to the other Vedas, we may mention also, the 
Purusha-Medha^ or man-sacrifice— an emblematic ceremony, in which a 
hundred and eighty-five men of various specified tribes, characters, 
and professions, are bound to eleven posts, and consecrated to various 

* Kittcl, 1. 1., 37 ff. 

* Jour. As. Soc. B$ngal, vol. xlv. i. 76 ff. 
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d^itiesi— the Sarva-medha or all-sacrifice, and the Pitr*irmedha or sacrifice 
Ho the names. It is worthy of notice, too, not only that all the four, 
castes, the institution of ivhich cannot with certainty be traced to the ' 
period of the R'igveda-Sanhita, make their ^‘distinct appearance in the 
Ycyurveda, but also that it contains many words which in the mythology 
of the epic poems and the Puran’as are names of S'iva, the third god 
of the later Hindu triad. 

The Taittiriya-Sanhita of the Black Yajurveda is arranged in seven 
Kmfd'a or books, with forty-four PrapdVhaka or chapters, containing 
altogether six hundred and fifty-one Anuvdka or sections, divided into 
two thousand one hundred and ninety-eight Kan'd'ikd or portions. 
The Vdjasaneyi-Sanhitd of the White Yajurveda, in the Madhyandina 
recension, is divided into forty Adhydya or lectures, with three hundred 
and three Anuvdka or sections, comprising one thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five Kan*d'ikd or portions. Other schools connected with 
either form of this Veda adopted other divisions, which, however, need 
not be adverted to hero. ^ 

That the Sanhitd of the Atharvaveda is not a sacrificial collection 
in the sense of that of the Sama- and Yajur-veda we have explained 
already. It is divided into twenty Kdn*d'a or books, the first eighteen 
of which contain thirty-four Prapdtliaka or chapters, which comprise 
ninety-four Anuvdka or sections : the seventeenth Kan'd'a consisting of , 
one Prapat'haka only, which has no further subdivision ; the nineteenth 
Kan'd'a is not divided into Prapatliakas, but simply into seven Anu- 
vakas ; and the twentieth contains nine Anuvakas, ^he third of which ■ 
has three Parydyas. The Anuvakas in their turn consist of about 
six thousand verses. “Its first eighteen books,” of which alone it was 
originally composed. Professor Whitney, the learned editor of the 
• Atharvasanhitfi,,* observes (‘ Journal of the American Oriental Society/^ 
vol. iv. p. Q54), “ai"e arranged upon a like system throughout: the 
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' length of the hjmns, and not either their sabject or their alleged 
jauthorship, being the guiding principle; those of about the same 
^number of verses are combined together into books, and the books 
made up of Uie shorter h^mns stand first in order. A sixth of the 
mass, however, is not metrical, but consists of longer or shorter prose 
pieces, nearly akin in point of language and style to passages of the 
Brahman'as. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one<sixth 
is also found amongst the hymns of the R'ik, and mostly in the tenth 
book of the latter ; the rest is peculiar to the Atharva. Respecting 
their authorship the tradition has no information of value to give ; they 
are with few exceptions attributed to mythical personages. 

** As to the internal character of the Atharva hymns, it may be said 

•' 

ef them, as of the tenth book of the R'ik, that they are the productions 
of another and a later period, and the expressions of a different spirit, 
from that of the earlier hymns in the other Veda. In the latter, the 
gods are approached with reverential awe, indeed, but with love and 
dUbfidence also ; a worship is paid to them that exalts the offerer of 
it ; the demons, embraced under the general name Rakshas, are objects 
of horror, whom the gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the 
Atharva are regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers 
whose wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried for ; it knows 
n whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and addresses 
itself Ip them directly, offering them homage to induce them to abstain 
^rom doing harm. The mantra, prayer, which in the older Veda is the 
instrument of devoflon, is here rather the tool of superstition ; it wrings 
from the unwilling hands of the gods the favours which of old their 
good-will to men induced them to grant, or by simple magical power 
obtains the fulfilment df the utterer’s wishes. The most prominent 
cLaract^istic feature of the Atharva is^ the multitude of incantations 
which ijt^conftiinB ; these are pronoj^nced either by the person who is 
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himself to be benefited, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, and 
•are directed to the procuring of the greatest vanety of desirable ends;^ 
most frequently, perhaps/ long life, or recovery from grievous sickness^ 
is the object sought ; then a talisman, such iQs a necklace, is sometimes 
given, or in very numerous cases some plant endowed with marvellous 
virtues is to be the immediate external means of the cure ; farther, the 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, 
success in love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even 
down to the growth of hair on a bald pate. There are hymns, too, in 
which a single rite, or ceremony is taken up and exalted, somewhat in 
the same strain as the Soma in the Pavamanya hymns of the R'ik. 
Others of a speculative mystical character are not wanting ; yet their 
number is not so great as might naturally be expected, considering the* 
development which the Hindu religion received in the periods following 
after that of the primitive Veda. It seems in the main that the 
Atharva is of popular than of priestly origin; that in making the 
transition from the Vedic to modern times, it forms an intermedia^ 
step, rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions of the ignorant 
mass, than to the sublimated pantheism of the Brahmans.” (Ib. vol. iii. 
p. 807.) 

The general character of the Brahman * or dogmatic, portion of the 
Vedas having been explained before, a short notice of the principal r 
works of that class, and a few extracts from them, will illustra^jp the 
position they hold between the collection of hymns and the remainder 
of the Vaidik literature. 

The Brahman'a of the Bahvr'ichas, by the priests of the R'igveda, is 
still preserved in two editions. The former — the Aitareya Brahman*a 
— ‘Consists of eight Panckikd or pentades of Adhydyas, thus comprising 
forty Adhyayas or lectures, whiefi again are subdivided into two hundred' 
add eighty-five jfiT/iaw '(/'a or portions. The latter, the S^dnkh^a^ra^ 
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Brdhmm^a, which bears also the name of the Kaiishitaki-BrdJman% 
consists of thirty Adhyilyas, likewise subdivided into a number of 
Khan'd'as. Both BrMiman'as contain on# the whole the same matter; 
but the difPorence of th&> manner in which their subjects are arranged 
and treated leads to the supposition that the first thirty lectures 
of the Aitareya-Brahman'a are older than those of the S'ankhAyana, 
whereas the last ten lectures of the former contain rites not explained 
in the latter, and are probably therefore more recent than the S'an- 
khayana. These Brahman'as do not follow the order of the hymns of 
the Ifigveda-Sanhitd., but quote them as they would be required by the 
Hotr'i priest for the performance of the rites described. In order to 
give an idea of the elaborate ceremonial which called these Brahman'as 
into life, and of the mysticism which connects them with a subsequent 
class of works, we will first give an abstract of an important ceremony, 
treated of with groat detail in the last books of the Aitareya-Brahman'a, 
and several times alluded to in the epic poetry of the Mahabharata and 
pKamayan'a, — the Abhisheka or inauguration of a king. 

This ceremony is either part of a Rajasuya, and performed by a 
king at the end of this sacrifice, or it is not part of a sacrifice, and then 
occurs at a king’s accession to the throne- For celebrating the former 
ceremony there must have been prepared a throne-seat of the wood of 
the udumhara {Ficus glomerata), resting on four legs a span high, with 
boards placed on them, and side-boards of the dimensions of a cubit or 
two spans ; the whole well fastened together with a texture made of 
cords of munja garass {Sacchamm Munja ) ; a tiger skin, which is placed 
on the seat with the hair upward and the neck to the east, a large four- 
cornered ladle of uduynhara wood, and a branch of the same. '^In the 
ladle have been put «ight things : curd, honey, clarified butter, water 
proceeding from rain during sunsbiner before it has fallen down, blades 
of S^dma*gra8s, sprouts, spirituous liquor, and Du*b grass (Paukuw 
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dofitylony To prepare a site for the throne three lines have been drawn 
on a place of sacrifice .... one southwards, another westwards, and 
a third northwards ; the onh to the south is that on which the throne 
is to be placed, with its front towards the eas»t, so that the two feet to 
the north come to stand within the Vedi or sacrificial ground, and the 
two to the south without ; this latter, spot occupied by the throne seat, 
is called S'n (comm., as a type of happiness or prosperity). The place 
within the Vedi being small, but that without being illimited, this 
portion of the throne indicates that the sacrificer may obtain definite 

i. 

and indefinite wishes within and without the Vedi- The tiger skin is 
the type of increase of military power, for the tiger is the hero of the 
wild beasts ; the udumbara wood of the throne, ladle and branch, is 
the type of nourishing juice and of food (which the sacrificer is supposed 
to acquire by this symbol) ; curd, honey, and clarified butter typify the 
essence of water and plants (curd and butter, as the commentator 
observes^ because they originate in grass and water, which are the food 
of cattle ; honey, because it originates in the juice of plants collected « 
by bees) : water proceeding from rain during sunshine, before it has 
fallen down, typifies lustre (or energy) ; and rain (being the conseqnence 
of oblations to the gods) holiness ; grass and sprouts typify food, hence 
prosperity and progeny ; spirituous liquor is the type of a Kshatriya's 
power (comm., on account of its fierceness or hotness); Du'b grass 
(being the Eshatriya of the plants, and firmly established in the ^oil 
with its mapy roots) is the type of military power and of. a firmly esta- 
blished rule. The principal features of the ceremoi^y itself are the 
following. The king, who performs the sacrifice, kneels down at the 
back part of the throne-seat with his face to the east, and his right knee 
"touching the ground. He then touches with his bands the throne-seat, 
and invites . the gods to ascend ik together with various metres— 
witlf the metre Gayatri, SavitrH wyh the Ushnih, Sowo? with ^ the 
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Anusht'ubh, BrVhaspati \vith the Br'ihatl, Mitra and- Varun^a with 
the Pankti, Indra with the Trisht'ubh, the Vis^we Devos with the 
Jagati — for the purpose of obtaining ** kingly power, righteous govern- 
ment, increase of enjoyihent, independent rule, attainment of more 
distinguished qualities than those possessed by other kings, coming 
(after death) into the world of Brahman, and obtaining there dominion, 
a mighty rule, mastership, independence, and a long residence there.*' 
The gods have arrived, and the king now ascends himself the throne- 
seat, first with his right and then with his left knee. The next cere- 
mony is the propitiation of the liquid in the ladle, which is performed 
by the priest, who will pour it over the king by reciting these verses 
(from the Atharvaveda) : ‘'Waters, behold me with a favourable eye; 
with a favourable body touch my skin : all fires, for they reside in 
water, 1 invoke on your account; do not produce in me beauty, bodily 
strength, and energy and by the king repeating these words after 
him. If this propitiation did not take place, the liquid would destroy 
•the vigour of the king. After this, the priest covers the head of the 
king wdth the udumbara branch, and pours the liquid over him while 
reciting the following three R'igveda verses : “ These waters are most 
propitious ; they have healing power to free from all disease ; they are 
the augmenters of kingly power and its supporters ; they are immortal.” 
“ With which Prajapati (the lord of creatures) sprinkled Indra, the 
kiiig Soma and Manu, with these 1 sprinkle thee, that thou becomest 
king of kings in this world.'’ “ The queen, thy mother, bore thee to 
be great amount the great, and a righteous ruler over men ; an 
auspicious mother bore thee,” And this Yajurveda verse : “ The divine 
Savitr'i has given his consent, therefore, I pour (this liquid) thee 
with the arms of tlfte As'wins (comm., not with my own), with the 
han4^ of Piishan, with the beauty of Agiii, with the radiance of Sdrya 
aiid#\v^ith the senses of Indra, for the sake of strength, prosperity 
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glorj;, and increase of food.” After the recital of other verses, by 
vyhich spirituous liquor and Soma are intended to become identified, , 
the king drinks the liquor/ and presents the rest to a friend. He then * 
places the udumbara bmnch on the ground,* and prepares himself for 
descending from the throne-seat ; but while he is still seated, and puts 
his feet on the ground, he says : ** I firmly stand on heaven and earth, 

1 firmly stand on exhaled and inhaled air, I firmly stand on day and 
night, I firmly stand on food and drink ; on what is Bnihman'a, on 
what is Kshatriya — on these three worlds stand I firmly!’' He then 
descends, sits down on the ground with his face towards the east, 
utters thrice the words, ‘'adoration to what is Brahman'a!” and offers 
a gift (comm., a cow) to a Brahmaifa. The object of this gift is the 
attainment of victory in every quarter, and over every description of 
enemies ; and bis threefold expression of adoration to what is a Brah- 
mari'a, implies that a kingdom prospers and has valiant men when it is 
under the control of the Brahman'as, and that a valiant son will be 
horn to him. Then the king vises, puts fuel into the sacrificial fire,«“" 
and takes three steps to the east, north, and to the north-east, while 
reciting several verses specified. Upon this he sits down by the 
domestic fire, and the Adhwaryu priest makes for him, out of a goblet, 
four times three oblations, with clarified buttp r, to Indra, while reciting 
other R'igveda verses. “ A king for whom these libations are made to 
Indra in the indicated manner, becomes free from disease, cannot^ be 
injured by^ enemies, is exempt from poverty, everywhere protected ^ 
against danger, and thus becomes victorious in all th^ quarters, and, 
after death, established in Indra’s heaven.” 

The vites of the Abhisheka ceremony, which are performed at a 
king’s accession to the throne, are founded on the proceedings which 
are described as having taken place when Indra was consecrated by the 
godtr as their supreme ruler. The latter are, as a matter of coursp, of 
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an entirely mystical kind. Thus, the eight parts of his throne-seat are 
said to have consisted of Samaveda verses ; of the threads of the tex; 
ture which was to hold his structure together, those that went length . 
wise were made of R'gaveda-, and those that went crossways of 
Samaveda-, the intervals being Yajurveda-verses : the covering of the 
throne was the goddess of Glory, the pillow the goddess of Happiness ; 
Savitr'i and Br'ihaspati supported the fore legs, Vayu and Piishan the 
hind legs, Mitra and Varun'a the two top boards, and the two As'wins 
the two side-boards, of the throne-seat, &c. The inauguration of the 
mortafking begins with the priest calling upon him to take the following 
oath ; — “ If I (the king) do ever harm to thee, thou (the priest) mayst 
deprive me of all pious acts which 1 have done from the time of .my 
birth up to tliat of my death, of heaven, and whatever else good has 
been accomplished by me, of long life and offspring.^’ He then orders 
his attendants to bring four kinds of fruits : the fruit of the Nyagrodha 
(Fkus Indica), of the Udiinihara [Ficm glomerata), of the As'wattha (Ficiia 
and of the Flaksha [Ficus infectoria) ; besides four kinds of 
grain: rice with small grain, rice with large grain, Priyangu^ and 
barley. Next they bring at his command a throne-seat of udumbara- 
wood (made in a manner as described before), a ladle of udumbara 
(or, instead of the latter^ a vessel of udumbara), and an udumbara 
branch. Then tliey put the various kinds of fruit and grain in the 
lad^ or vessel, and pour over them curds, honey, clarified butter, and 
water proceeding from rain during sunshine, before it has fallen down ; 
afterwards, havftig placed the ladle or vessel on the ground they 
address the throne-seat with a Mantra, which recalls the component 
parts of Indra's throne, and thus tends to identify both. Tiien the 
priest asks the king to ascend the throne-seat, inviting the Vasus, 
Budras, Adityas, and the other divinities which w^ere invited by Indra 
to ascend hif throne, with the same metres*and 
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BODgs, and for the same purposes. Upon this the relatives of the king 
proclaim his high qualities in the same words as the gods proclaimed , 
the greatness of Indra; the priest recites a certain K'igveda verse, and, 
placing himself before the throne iivdth his fa6e towards the west, covers 
the head of the king with the udumbara branch, the leaves of which 
have been wetted, and with a gold Pavitra, and sprinkles him with 
the liquid (in the ladle or vessel) while reciting the three R^igveda 
Verses, and the Yajiirveda verses quoted above, and uttering the three 
sacred words Bhur Bhuvar Swat\ Lastly, ho addresses the king 
with the prayer that the Vasus, the Rudras, and the other divinities 
who performed this ceremony for Indra in the east, south, &c., may 
. severally do the same for him in thirty-one successive days, and to 
the same elTect as they did it for him. Of the ingredients of the 
sacred liquid, the Nyagrodha, being, on account of its wide spreads 
the king of the trees, and rice with small grains, being among plants 
principally productive of strength, the fruit of the former and the 
grain of the latter are the type of the qualities of a Kshatra ; the fruit 
of the udumbara and the grains of the Priyangu are the type of 
increase of enjoyment ; the fruit of the As'wattha and rice with large 
grains, the type of righteous government; the fruit of the Plaksha, 
the type of independent rule and attainment of more distinguished 
qualities than those possessed by other kings : barley is the type of 
military commandership ; curds, that of sharpness of the seizes ; 
honey, that of the essence of plants and trees; and water is the type of 
freedom from death, or that of long life (because it ^nourishes). The 
ceremony having been completed, the king has to make a present to 
the iiiaagurating priest, namely a thousand nishkas of gold, a field, and 
cattle, but this amount seems merely to constitute a minimum 
acknowledgement of the exertions of the priest, for the text of the 
Aitiireya-Biahnmii'a adds that “they^say, a king should give inqtimev 
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rable, illimited presents, since a king is illimited (in wealth), and thus 

will obtain illimited benefit to himself;” and it adds, too, several 
^ . • 

’ instances in wdiich kings bestowed unbounded wealth on the officiating 
priests. After the priest has received the gift, he hands to the king a 
goblet of spirituous liquor in reciting an appropriate K'igveda hymn, 
which has the power of transforming the qualities of the liquor drunk 
by the king into those of the juice of the Soraa-plaut Lastly, the 
king recites some other verses specified. (For a fuller account of 
this ceremony, compare Goldstiicker’s ‘ Sanskrit Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘ Abhisbeka.^) 

As an illustration of those passages of the Aitareya-Brahman'a, which 
partake more of an incantatory nature, we may quote the description 
of a rite which occurs in its last chapter, and relates to rites to be per- 
formed, under the direction of a proper Puroliita, or chaplain, for the 
destruction of the king’s enemies. “ Foes, enemies, and rivals,” we 
read there, ‘‘perish around him who is conversant with these rites. 
•T’hat which (moves) in the atmosphere is air (Brahman), around which 
perish five deities — lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 
Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain : it vanishes, and none 
knows (whither it is gone). When a man dies, he vanishes ; and none 
knows (whither his soul^is gone). Therefore, whenever lightning 
flashes, pronounce this prayer: ‘May my enemy perish: may he 
disappear, and none know (whore he is).' Soon, indeed, none will 
know (whither be is gone). Rain having fallen (evaporates and), dis- 
appears within thfe moon, &c. When rain ceases, pronounce this (prayer), 
&c . The moon at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, &c. 
When the moon is dark, pronounce, &c. The sun when setting, dis- 
appears in fire, &c. When the sun sets, pronounce, &c. Fire, ascend^ 
ing, (Jjsappears in air, &c. When fire is extinguished, pronounce. &c. 
Thesg samd deities ai*e again pro^jluced from this very origin. Fiit* is 
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hom of air ; for, urged with force bj the breath, it increases. Viewing 
pronounce (tliis prayer), ‘May fire be revived: but not my foe be< 
reproduced; may he depart averted/ Therefore, does the enemy go 
far away. The sun is born of fire. Viewing it, say, ‘ May the sun rise, 
but not my foe be reproduced,^ &c. . . . . Tho observance (enjoined) 
to him (who undertakes these rites, is as follows) : let him not sit down 
earlier than the foe ; but stand while he thinks him standing. Let 
him not lie down earlier than the foe : but sit while h‘e thinks him 
sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe, but wake while he 
thinks him waking. Though his enemy liad a head of stone, soon does 
he slay him: he does slay him.” (Colebrooke, ‘Misc. Ess.,* i. 
p. 45.)^ 

The legends narrated in this, as well as in other Brahman'as, intend 
always, as indicated before, to explain the origin of a rite, or to illus- 
trate its efficacy. Among those met with in the Aitareya-Brahman'a, 
we may point particularly to one, as it is remarkable in several respects. 
It had to be recited by the Hotr'i, sitting on a gold-embroid(5red carpet^-* 
to a king whose inauguration had been completed; and another priest, 
sitting on a similar carpet, had to repeat the words of the Hotr'i. 
But a victorious king is likewise recommended to have this legend 
recited to him, though he may not have performed the sacrifice ; *and 
a man desirous of progeny is promised the birth of a son if it is pro^ 
perlyread to him. We mean the legend oi S' unah's'epa. Its substance 
is as follows ; — 

Once upon a time there lived iiaris'chandra, a soh of Vedhas, and 
a descendant of Ikshwaku. Though ho had a hundred wives, he, did 
not obtain a son from them. His desire, however, of having one became 
still stronger than it was, when Parvata and Nferada visited him, and 
when Narada explained to him* the boons a man derives from^boihg ^ 

• * Hang, Aitareja a, viii. 6, 28. ^ 
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blessed with the birth of a son. Following the advice of Narada, 
Haris'chandra addressed himself, therefore, to Varun'a' and promised 
Ihe god to sacrifice him his son, if he granted him one. Varun'a 
assented to tfcpe offer. NoW a son, who received the name of Rohita, 
being born to Haris'chandra,. Varun'a presented himself, and claimed 
the fulfilment of the compact- But Haris'chandra said: “Cattle is 
fit for a sacrifice when it is ten days old ; let him then become ten days 
old and I shall sacrifice him to thee.’* Varun'a assented : but the ten 
days having passed away, Haris'chandra again said : “ Cattle is fit for a 
sacrifice when it has got teeth; let him then get teeth, and I shall 
sacrifice him to thee.” Once more Varun'a assented ; but when Rohita 
had got his teeth, his father said to Varun'a : “ Cattle is fit for a sacri- 
fice when it loses again its teeth ; let him then lose bis teeth, and I 
shall sacrifice him to thee.” Again Varun'a assented; but Rohita 
having lost his teeth, his father said to Varun'a : “ Cattle is fit for u 
sacrifice when it recovers its teeth; let him then recover his teeth, 
^id I shall sacrifice him to thee.” Varun'a assented ; but Rohita 
having recovered his teeth, his father said to Varun'a : “ A warrior is 
fit for a sacrifice when he is able to use his weapon ; let him then learn 
to use his weapon, and I shall sacrifice him to thee.” Again Varun'a 
assented; and when Rohita ^new how to use his weapon, his father said 
to him : “ Varun'a, ray son, has given thee to me, and I shall sacrifice 
thee^o him.” But Rohita refused, took his bow and went to the forest, 
whore he wandered about during a whole year. Varun'a, however, now 
seized Haris'chariflra, and made him swell. On hearing this, Rohita 
went about and met liidra, who encouraged him to wander first for 
another, then a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth year. * 

At the end of this pdi*iod he saw in the forest a R'ishi of the name 
of Ajigprta, the son of Suyavasa, who lived there in great poverty with 
his sonS, S^unasjmchchha, and S'lmolmfjnla. Rohira 
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offered him a hundred cows if he gave up one of his sons to be 

‘ sacrificed instead of hiin to Varun'a. Ajigarta accepted the offer 

but retained his oldest son : and his wife claiming the youngest, both 

agreed to give up S'unah's'epa. Bohita then took him to his father, 

Haris'chandra, and Varun'a also having confirmed the barter, since, he 

thought, a Brahmai/a is of greater value than a Kshatriya, Haris'- 

chandra in celebrating the rite of llajusuya substituted S'unab's'epa 

for the victim to be immolated at this sacrifice. The Hotr'i priest who 

officiated at it was Yis'warnitra, Jamadugni fulfilled the functions of 

the Adhwaryu, Vasishtha those of the Brahman, and Ayasya those of 

the Udgto'i. Yet the preliminary rites having being fulfilled, no one 

could be found who would tie S'unah's'epa to the sacrificial post. Upon 

which Ajigarta offered to do this if they gave him another hundred 

of cows. They did so ; but though S'uuah's'epa now was tied to the 

post, no one would immolate him. Again Ajigarta came forward and 

promised to immolate his son if they would give him a third hundred 

of cows. They did so, and Ajigarta sharpened his knife and approachdfi^ 

♦ 

his son. Now S'unah's'epa resolved to implore the gods to release 
him. He addressed himself first to Prajapati with an appropriate 
K'igveda hymn, but the god told him to pray to Agni. Agiii, invoked 
with another hymn, told him to pray t(f Savitr’i ; and Savitr’i told 
him to address Varun'a ; but Varun'a sent him once more to Agni, who 
now recommended him to ^praise all the gods with an appropriate 
hymn. ‘ S'unah's'epa obeyed ; bis ties were released, .and Haris'chandra 
was restored to health. ‘ S'unah's'epa, on his part, no\v instituted a new 
sacrifice. But when he placed himself at the side of Vis'wamitra, and 
AjigJrta claimed him back, Vis'wamitra replied: “No, the gods 
(devds) have given him (ardmta) to me and Vrom that time (he was 
no longer S’unah's'epa, that is, (Dogstail), but Devarata (@^oroy), 
tBe son of Vis'wamitra. (For ajiteral and excellent Ttrauslstiion of 
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tliis legend by Professor Roth, see Weber’s ♦ ludische Studien/ i. p. 
4 ^ 3 , C ; and for some additional remarks, ihidf^ ii. p. 112, S.y 
* After these instances, which will convey an idea of the contents of 
the Brahman ^a* in general, we must content ourselves with giving the 
names of the other principal works of this category. For, the difference 
which .exists between them, however great, would be intelligible only 
if we could enter into the detail of the Vaidik rites, and into the growth 
of the legendary life which pervades this portion of the ancient litera- 
ture of India. 

Suffice it therefore to state that the Brahman'a literature has found 
"its greatest development in the train of the Veda which, as we might 

expect, would require more than any other Veda an explanation of tlie 

» 

purposes for which it was formed — the Yajurveda. On the other hand, 
since the Sanhita of the Black Yajurveda is already a combination, as 
we have seen, of hymns and Brahman'a, it is intelligible that we find in 
connection with the White Yajurveda that Brahman'a which, though 
probably the most recent, still is the most systematic and the most 
complete of all the Brahman'as. It is called the S^atapatha-Brahman^a, 
and is ascribed, like the Sanhita of the White Yajurveda, to Yajnaval- 
kya. It is, like the Sanhita, preserved in the edition of the Mad- 
liyandina and in that of thg Kdnwa school. The former is divided 
into fourteen Kdn*<Va or books, which contain one hundred Adhydya 
or Iqptures ; or into sixty-eight Prapdt^haka (sections) with four 
hundred and thirty eight Brahman* a, and seven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four l£an*d*ikd (portions). In the Kdiiwa edition it com- 
prises seventeen Kdn*d*a, with a hundred and four Adhydya, four 
hundred and forty-six Brdhman*a, and five thousand eight hundrecf and 
sixty-six Kan*d*ikd» THb first nine Kan'd'a of this Brahman'a follow the 
^rsi eighteen books of the Sanhita almost step for step, in quoting 
* Muir, ‘ Ancient Sanskrit Texts,’ I®, 855-60. 
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their verses and explaining their application at the sacrifices. The 
last five Kai/d'as, howev/ 3 r, refer only partially — some even not at all 
—to the contents of the Sanhita, and may therefore be a later increase 
of this extensive Brabman'a, which is extremely rich* in antiquarian 
and mythological contents ; but on account of its purely ritual character, 
cannot be understood without the complete and excellent commentary 
of Sayan 'a. 

The Brahman'a of the Black Yajurveda is preserved in the school 
of the Taittiriyas, and bears the name of the Taittiriya-Brahman'a, 
differing but little in character from its Sanhita. 

As regards the Samaveda, Sayan'a enumerates eight Brahman'as con- 
nected with it, namely, the PrauiVha (also called Tdii^d- ya' or Pmcha- 
vins*a\ the Sha^dvMay the Sdmavidhi, Arsheya-Brdhnan^a, the Deva^ 
tddhydya-Brdhrnan'af and the Upanuhad, which, according to Professor 
Muller (*Aiic. Sansk. Lit.’ p. 349) is probably the Ohhdndogya^ 
Upanishad^ The first two are the most important of these works, the 
Panchavins'a treating of the sacrifices which are performed with tW^ 
juice of the Soma-plant, in rites which last from one to one hundred 
days. The Shadvim^a is remarkable on account of the incantatory 
ceremonies it describes ; it ends with a chapter on omens and the rites 
to be performed on unlucky occasions, ^uch as diseases, or at por- • 
tentous occurrences, such as earthquakes, unusual phenomena, and the 
like. o 

The Brahman'a of the Atharvaveda is the Gopatha-Brahmaii'a . 

“ That it 'was composed after the schism of the Cnarakas and Vaja- 
saneyin8(the followers of the Black and White yajurveda), and after the 

com^etion of the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita, may be gathered from the fact 

% ■ 

' To these should be added the^Sanhitopanishad, and the Vans'a-BrAhman'dl 
See Burnell’s edition of the Sftmavidhana-Br&hman'a, 1. Introd., and tVeber^s 
‘ Indisclie Literutujpgescliichte, 2nd edition, p. 81 
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that where the first lines of the other Vedas are quoted in the Gopatha, 
jthe first line of the Yajurveda is taken from^the Vajasaneyins, and not ’ 
Trom the Taittiriyas. It is more explicit on the chapter of accidents 

than the Brahman'as of the other Vedas The ceremonial in 

general is discussed in it in the same manner as in the other Brah- 
man'as.” (Muller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.,* pp. 451, 45S.y 

The Sanhita or collection of Mantra, and the Brahman'a, constitute 
that which is properly called the sacred literature of the Hindus, the 
Veda ; they are also comprised under the name of S'riiti or revelation. 
But in speaking of the Veda we should not feel justified in leaving 
unnoticed that class of works, one portion of which is so intimately 
connected with it that it was held by later genemtions in the same 
awe as the Veda, whereas another portion has become so essential 
an appendage to it, that it was justly called Vedanga, or “ limb of the 
Veda.” 

The former category comprises the theological or theosophical 
Writings, which have sprung from the Brahman'as, and are perhaps 
more popular among European students than any other portion of the 
Vaidik literature — the Upanishads. The word Upanishad is rendered 
by the native dictionaries “ mystery.” S'ankara, the great Vedanta 
philosopher and glossator (jf the Upanishads, assumes that the word 
being derived from the radical sad , — with the prefixes upa and ni , — 
which amongst others has also the sense of “destroying,’* literally 
means the science which destroys erroneous ideas or ignorance. 
European scholars, on the contrary, have expressed the belief that it 
“ means originally the art of sitting down near a teacher, of submis- 
sively listening to him” (from upa “below,” ni “down,'* and sad 
“to sit;” for instance^ MUller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.,* p. 319). But 

' B&^dnUl^Mitra’s introdnetion to bia edifion of the O-opatha-Bidbinaniii. 
GaloUt%l872, p. 11-37. * . 
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there is a strong probability that the word has been already used by 
'a Hindu gramraariaui wbq preceded the existence of the Upauishad, 
works, in the sense of “secret,” (Goldstiicker, ‘ Pan'iui/ p. 141, note 
164); and since this meaning is not incompatible with the etymo- 
logy of the word— -which may signify “ entering into that which is 
hidden it seems certain that at no period the Upanishads were 
looked upon as mere lessons imparted to their pupils by old 
divines, but as the mysterious science which, through bestowing real 
knowledge on the human mind, leads to the attainment of eternal 
bliss. 

For such is the object of all the Upanishads ; and the knowledge 
they intend to convey is chiefly that of the production and nature of 
the world, of the pi-operties of a Supreme Divinity, and those of the 
human soul, which they conceive to be part of it. The same object is 
pursued, and the same views of the nature of the divine and the human 
soul as in the Upanishads are entertained by the Vedanta philosophy. 
We perceive therefore at once the close connection which exists between 
the Upanishads and this orthodox system of Hindu philosophy. Their 
difference, indeed, is merely that which separates the beginning from 
the end of a certain kind of philosophical reasoning. In the Vedanta 
the Hindu mind possesses a system which endeavours to deduct and to 
connect its ideas on the creation of the world, on the identity of the 
absolute and individual soul. Its method would not stand the test , of 
our philosophical reasoning; but its explanations evidently aim at 
scientific precision and shortness of expression , and they are generally 
free from mythological mysticism. In the Upanishads, on the contrary, 
there is merely the material for a system of philosophy. The subject 
treated of by them is frequently dealt with in a desultory manner ; it 
is intercepted by legends and allegories; it is adapted to the forei of 
dialogues ; it abounds in repetitions and verbose phraseology, ..i^^ all 
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these negative features of the Upanishads must be viewed in the mirror 
of the Hindu mind ; and then we easily comprehend that, accessible to 
the popular understanding of the educated, 'they became the basis of 
that more enlightened belief which at all periods of Indian history has 
struggled against the idolatry and the gross practices produced by a 
misconception of the sacred texts, and doubtless also by the interested 
motives of a degenerated class of priests. 

Within the circle of the Upanishad literature several periods are 
clearly distinguishable, though Sanskrit philology possesses no means 
of rendering them into intelligible dates. Tho first is that of the 
Aran*yaka, As the name indicates, and as it is explained hy Kdtydyana 
in one of his criticisms on the great grammarian PdnHrd, this class of 
^Upanishads was studied in the solitude of the forests, apparently 
because it was thought necessary that the mind sliould divest itself 
from all contact with the world when meditating on the mysteries of 
life, mhese Aran^yakas are more immediately connected with the Brah- 
man 'as than the Upanishads properly so called. The Br'ibad-A.ran'yaka, 
for instance, is a part itself of the S^atapatha Brahmaii'a of the White 
Yajurveda ; the Aitareya-Aran'yaka is added to the Aitareya-Brahmai/a, 
and the Chhandogya-Upanishad, as we have seen, though not bearing 
the name of an Aranyaka, is counted amongst the Briiliman'as of the 
Samaveda. These works combine their speculations wdth a consider- 
able amount of legendary detail, in the same way as the Brahman'as 
‘ themselves ; and they are held in especial respect on account of the 
obscure allusions in which they abound. A second class is much less 
burdened with mythological and allegorical detail ; it is brief, and 
addresses itself more to the philosophical mind ; it comprise^ the 
greater mass of the Ujjjanishad literature, and is apparently more recent 
•than the Araiiyakas. A third and Ijist category is marked by the 
fbndency*it Ijias to reconcile the doctrines of later sects with Vai^ik 
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theology ; Upanishads belonging to it identify the universal Spirit with 
one or the other form of the gods of the Trimurti, as it appears in 
sectarian belief. This latter description of Upanishads is chiefly con- 
nected with the Atharvaveda. We chopse as an instance of the 
Aran'yaka class the following passages from the Aitai’eya-Arahyaka : — 
“ This (world) verily was before (the creation of the world) soul alone, 
and nothing else whatsoever active (or non-active). He reflected ; ‘ Let 
me create the worlds/ He created these worlds, namely, the sphere 
of water, the sphere of the sunbeams, the sphere of death, and the 
sphere of the waters. The sphere of water lies above the heavens, the 
heavens are its resting place ; the sphere of the sunbeams is the atmos- 
phere ; the earth the world of death ; the worlds which are beneath it, 
are the sphere of the waters. He reflected : These worlds indeed are 
created. Let me create the protectors of the world. Taking out from 
the waters a being of human shape, he formed him. He heated him 
(by the heat of his meditation). When he was thus heated, the mouth 
burst out as the egg (of a bird), — from the mouth speech,-— from speech 
fire. The nostrils burst out, — from the nostrils breath,-rfrom breath 
the wind. The eyes burst out, — from the eyes sight, — from the sight 
the sun. The ears burst out, — from the ears hearing, — from hearing 
the regions of space, &c He reflected : Those worlds and pro- 

tectors of the worlds (have been created). Let me now create food for 
them. He heated the waters (with the heat of his reflection). From 
them when heated, a being of organised form sprung forth ; the form^ 
which sprung forth is verily food. When created it cried (by fear), and 
tried to flee. He (the first-born male) desired to seize it by speech. 
Had«he seized it by speech (all) would be satisfied by pronouncing food. 
He desired to seize it by breath ; he could nojb seize it by breathing. 
Had he taken it by breathing ^11) would be satisfied by smelling food; 
&£ Of what nature is the so?d which we worship, by the worfe . 
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• this soul,’ and which of the two (the universal and individual) is the 
soul ? (Are the instruments by which objects, are perceived the soul, or 
fho perceiver ? No, not the instruments). Is it that by which the soul 
sees form, by which it liears sound, by which it apprehends smells, 
by which it expresses speech, by which it distinguishes what is of 
good, and wbat is not of good taste ? The heart and the mind, know- 
ledge about one’s self, knowledge about one’s power, the knowledge of 
the sixty-four sciences, the knowledge of what is practicable at this or 
another time, understanding of instruction, perception, endurance of 
pain thinking, independence of mind, sensibility, recollection, deter- 
mination, perseverance, desire, submission — all these are names of 
knowledge (as an attribute of the soul in its modification as life, of the 
inferior Brahman, not attributes of the supreme Brahman, which is of 
no form whatsoever). This soul is Brahman (the inferior Brahman), 
this Indra, this Prajapati, this all gods and the five great elements 

and the light All this is brauglit to existence by knowledge, 

is founded on knowledge ; the world is brought into existence by 
knowledge ; knowledge itself is the foundation ; Brahman is know- 
ledge.** (Rder’s ‘ Translation of the Upan., BibL Itid.,’ vol. xv. 
p. 28, ff.)i 

In the Br'ibad-Aran'yak^ it is told that Janaka, the king of the 
Videhas, performed a sacrifice at which many Brahmans were assembled. 
The king having a great desire to know who among those Brahmans 
knew best the Vedas, tied a thousand cows in a stable, and covered the 
horns of eacl^ of them with ten pMa of gold. He then said to the 
pious men ; ** O venerable Brahmans, whoever amongst you is the 
best knower of Brahman shall drive home these cows.” The Brahmans, 

however, did not venture to come forward. Then said Yajnavalkya 

• ■» 

to his student : “ Drive home those cows.” But the Brahmans became 

• A • 

• ed. Raj. M^ra. Calc., 1870. lutrodiicliojj. 
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^ “Then asked him Uddal^ka, the son of Ai’un'a,” the legend continues^ 
— “ * Yajnavalkya/ said he, ' in the country of the Madras we abode in 
the house of Patanchala, of the family of K'api, for the sake of studying 
the science of offering. His wife was possessed by a Gandharva. We 
asked him (the Gandharva), ‘ Who art thou?' He said ‘ liabandha, 
the son of Atharvan'a.* He said to Patanchala, of the family of Kapi, 
and to (us) priests, ‘ 0 Kapya, knowest thou that Thread by which this 
world and the other world, and all beings are bound together?' 

a 

Patanchala, of the family of Kapi, said, ‘I do not know it, Q Vener- 
able.* He said to Patanchala, and to (us) priests, — ‘ Knowest thou, 
G Kapya, that Inner Ruler who within rules this world, and the other 
Avorld, and all beings ?’ Patanchala said, — ‘ I do not know this, O 
Venerable.* He said to Patanchala, and to (us) priests, — ‘ O Kapya, 
whoever knows the Thread and the Inner Ruler, knows Brahman, 
knows the worlds, knows the gods, knows the Vedas, knows the 
elements, knows the soul, — knows all.* Then (the Gandharva) said 
(all about the Thread and the Inner Ruler) to them. * Therefore do I 
know this. If thou, 0 Yajnavalkya, ignorant of the Thread and the 
Inner Ruler, hast taken away the cows (destined for the best kiiower of 
Brahman), thy head will certainly drop, down.* ‘ I know verily, 
Gautama, the Thread and the Inner Ruler.^ ‘ Any one may say this, 

I know, I know, but tell the manner in which thou knowest.' He 
said — ‘ The wind, 0 Gautama, is the Thread ; by the w*ind, as by a 
thread, are this world, the other world, all beings bound together, O 
Gautama. Therefore, O Gautama, it is said of a dead man, that his 
members are relaxed ; for by tbe wind, 0 Gautama, as by a thread, 
they are bound together.' ‘This is so, 0 Yajnavalkya; now explain 

* ’‘.o' 

the Inner Ruler.* ‘ He who dwelling in the earth is within the earti^, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body is the earth, wl^p^witbiri 
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rules the earth, is thy soul,— the Inner Ruler— immortal. lie who 
•dwelling in the waters is within the waters, whom the waters do not 
know, whose body are the waters, who .within rules the waters, is thy 
soul, — the luher Ruler — immortal. He who dwelling in the fire is 

within the fire, &c he who dwelling in the atmosphere, &c 

he who dwelling in the wind, &c in the heavens, &c in the 

sun, &c in the regions of space, &c in the moon and stars, 

&c in the ether, &c in the darkness, &c. . . in the light, 

t^c. . . in all elements, in the vital air, &o in speech, 

&c. . . . *. in the eye, &c in the ear, &c. .... in the mind, 

in the skin, &c in knowledge, &c ; he who dwelling in the 

^seed is within the seed, whom the seed does not know, whose body is 
the seed, who from within rules the seed, is thy soul — the Inner Ruler 
—immortal. Unseen, he sees ; unheard, he hears ; unmiuded, he 
minds ; unknown, he knows. There is none that sees, but he ; there 
is none that hears, but he ; there is none that minds, but he ; there is 
none that knows, but he. He is thy soul — the Inner Ruler — immortal. 
Whatever is different from him is perishable.” ’ (Ib., voL ii. part iii., 
p. 199, ff.) 

An Upanishad of the second class is, for instance, the Ps'a-Upanisbad, 
which derives an additional interest from the circumstance that it is 
the only Upanishad which forms part of a Sanhita itself, namely, of 
that of the White Yajurveda, and thus strengthens the proofs which 
may be alleged for the latter recension of this Veda. It runs as follows : 
“ Whatever 'fcxists in this world is to be enveloped by (the thought of) 
God (the Ruler). By renouncing the world, thou shalt save (thy soul). 
Do not covet the riches of any one. Performing sacred works, let a 
^man desire to live a hundred years. If thou thus (desirest), O man, 
inhere is 50 other manner in which thou art not tainted by work. To 
the gbdtess worlds^ covered with gloomy darkness, go all the people, 
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wlion departing (from this world), who are slayers of their souls. He 
'"(tho soul) does not move, Js swifter than the mind; not the gods (the., 
souses) did obtain him, he was gone before. Standing, he outstrips all . 
the other (gods, senses), how fast they run^ Within hirfi the ruler of 
the atmosphere upholds the vital actions. He moves, he does not 
move ; he is far and also near ; he is within this all, he is out of this 
all. Whoever beholds all beings in the soul alone, and the soul in all 
beings, does hence not look down (on any creature). When a man 
knows that all beings are even the soul, when he beholds the unity (of 
the soul), then there is no delusion, no grief. He is all-pervading, 
brilliant, without body, invulnerable, without muscles, pure, untainted 
by sin, he is allwise, the Ruler of the mind, above all beings, and self-^ 
existent. He distributed according to their nature the things for 
everlasting years. Those who worship ignorance, enter into gloomy 
darkness, into still greater darkness those who are devoted to know- 
ledge. They say, different is the effect of knowledge, different the 
effect of ignorance ; thus we heard from the sages who explained (both) 
to us. W'hoever knows both, knowledge and ignorance together, over- 
comes death by ignorance, and enjoys immortality by knowledge. 
Those who worship uncreated nature, enter into gloomy darkness, into 
still greater darkness those who are devotqd to created nature. They 
say, different is the effect from (worshipping) uncreated nature, different 
from (worshipping) created nature. This we heard from the sages who ,, 
explained (both) to us. Whoever knows both, created nature and 
destruction together, overcomes death by dcstructiou, and enjoys im- 
mortality by created nature. To me whose duty is truth, open, 0 
Puslian, the entrance to the truth concealed by the brilliant disk, in 
order to behold (thee). O Piishan, R'ishi thou alone, O dispenser of 
justice (Yama), 0 Sun, offspring of Prajapati, disperse thy fays (aS® 
collect Ihy light ; let me see thy Kiost auspicious form; for same 
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9 oul which is in thee, am I. Let my vital spark obtain the immortal 
iir ; then let 'this body be consumed to ashes. Om, 0 my mind, 
remember, remember (thy) ^ acts, O mind, remember, remember thy 
acts. Guide us, 0 Agni, by the road of bliss to enjoyment ; (guide us), 
0 God, who knowest all acts. Destroy our crooked sin, that we offer 
thee our best salutation.*’ (lb., vol. xv. p. 71.) 

The principal Aran'yakas and Upanishads connected with each of the 
four Vedas are the following: to the K'igveda belong the Aitareya- 
Aran'yqjia and the Kausbitaki-Aranyaka, the third book of which is 
the Kaushitaki-Upanishad. The Upanishads of the Saraaveda are the 
Chhandogya- and the Kena-Upanishad. To the Black Yajurveda 
Jbelongs the Taittiriya-Araii'yaka, the four last books of which contain 
two Upanishads, namely, the Taittiriya- and the Narayarj'iya-Upanishad ; 
besides the S'wctas'watara-, Maitrayan'a-, and Kai'haka-Upanishud. 
That the Br'ihad-Aran'yaka is attached to the Brahman'a of the White 
Yajurveda, has been stated already. 

The largest number of Upanishads, however, has grown up in con- 
nection with the Atharvaveda, which seems to have favoured more than 
the sacrificial Vedas the tendency for mystical reasoning. Among them 
we name especially the Mun'd'aka-, Pras'na-, Brahma-, and Man'd'ukya- ‘ 
Upanishads, as treating of ifche nature of the divine and human soul. 
Ihe Jabala-, Saunyasa-, As'rama-, and Ilansa-Upanishads are some of 
c those which describe the means by which deep meditation or the 
abstract union with the Supreme Soul can be obtained. A third class, 
as montioneS above, has a sectarian character, by identifying the 
Supreme Soul with Vishn'u or S'iva in their various forms ; among 
those referring to Vishn'u we notice the Narayan'a*. and the Nr'isinha 
*tapaniya-Upanishad ; among those connected with the worship of S'iva 
find the S'atarudriya-, Kaivalya-. Skanda-Upanishad, and one caljed 
Atbarvais iras. (For a fuller account of this class of works, see Pro- 
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fessor . Weber’s VAkademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische Literature 
geschichte/^ and his ‘Indische Studien.*) 

While the Upanishads are the intermediate link^between the Vedas 
and the later systems of Hindu philosophy, the Veddngas show us how 
scientific research grew up in India from the soil of the sacred texts. 
If we consider the bulk of literature which is comprised by the Sanhitas 
and Brahinan'as, and the anxious desire which every Brahmanic believer 
)nust have felt to preserve it in its integrity, it is easily understood 
that in the course of time various means were devised for securing the 
correctness of the sacred texts, for guarding their senses agaifist erro- 
neous interpretations, and for maintaining in its purity a proper prac- 
tice of the rites which were taught in the Brahmanas. This is thet 
object of the Vedaiiga works. The Brahman'as of the Samaveda speak 
of six Vcdangas or “ limbs of the Veda,” in other words, of six works or 
classes of works which were instrumental in maintaining the integrity 
of the Veda. But it is not certain whether this Brahman'a means 
the same six Vedangas which have come down to us ; Yaska, again, 
alludes to Vedangas, but does not state that they were six. We must 
distinguish therefore between categories of works which were called 
Vedangas, and between certain works which are the surviving repre- 
sentatives of these categories, but need not<have been the first Vedanga 
works. 

The doctrines comprised under this name are the following: — * 
iS'ikshdt Chhandas, VydJcaran'a, Nimkta, Jyotisha, and Kdpa, 

S'Mid is the science of a proper pronunciation, One^little treatise 
only js considered as representing this Vedanga, — the S'iksha«ascribed 
to the authorship of the great grammarian Pan'ini. It consists in one 
recension of thirty five, in another of fifty-nine verses, and treats of the^ 
nature of the letters, of the accents, and the proper mode oft sounding 
‘ Sccoml edition, Berlin, 1876. *■ 
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them. A chapter of the Taittiriya-JLran'yaka treats likewise of S'iksha ; 

•but though it is possible that Pdn'ini’s S'ik^ha may not be the original* 

Veddnga of this class, it is more than dpubtful that this chapter of the 
^ • 

Aran'yaka waS ever considered as such.’ 

Chhandas means metre and the Vedanga which is quoted by 

this name is referred to the authorship of Pingalanaga. But as the work 

of the latter treats of Prakrit as well as of Sanskrit metres, it becomes 

doubtful again whether we possess in it an original Vedanga work.* 

Fydkara?i'a signifies ** grammar/^ but literally means “ undoing,” that 

is, anaflysis , for to the Hindu scholar grammar is linguistic analysis ; 

his grammar mi-does words and un~does sentences ; it examines the 

^ component parts of a word, and therefore teaches the properties of a 

base and affix, and all the linguistic phenomena connected with both ; 

it examines the relation, in sentences, of one word to another, and 

likewise unfolds all the linguistic phenomena which are inseparable 

from the meeting of words. The most renowned representative of this 

science is PdnHni, who wrote a work in eight chapters, comprising 

thirty-two sections and three thousand nine hundred and ninety-six 

rules, three or four of which, however, probably did not belong to him. 

And so great was the renown of this wonderful labour, which may be 

placed at the side of the hjpst grammatical works of any nation and any 

age, that Pan'ini was looked upon as a R'ishi who had received it, by 

inspiration, from the God S'iva himself. P&nfini, it is true, quotes in 

his work various grammarians who preceded him, but Vyakaran'a is 

typified by* the grammar of Pan'ini, which has remained, up to this 

day, the standard for Sanskrit speech. We may add, that his work 

» 

* Weber, ‘ Ueber dae^Pratijuasatra,* 1872 j Hang, * Ueber das Wesen und dcii 
* Werth des wedischen Accents,* 1873, p. 58 ff. j Kielhoru, in ‘ the Indian Anti- 
quary,* f. ff., 193 ff. ; and Weber, ibid. 353. 

tVeber, ‘ lud. Lit.’ p. 66. • 
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was criticised and amplified by Katyayaiia, who in his turn was criti- 
‘cised by Pantajali, a grammarian who lived in the middle of the second" 
century before Christ;’ and that these three grammarians are con- 
sidered to be the greatest authorities in the science they taught. But 
Pan’ini only can be held to be the representative of the Vedanga we 
are speaking of. Nor should the Vyakaran'a be confounded with a 
class of works which apparently stands in a closer relation than itself to 
the Veda-Sanhitas — with the Pratis'ak^iya works ; for though the latter 
are concerned in Vaidik language alone, whereas Pan'ini’s work even 
more engaged in teaching the classical than the Vaidik dialect, their 
aim and their contents materially differ from those of the Vyakaran'a. 
Their object is merely the ready-made word, or base, in the condition « 
in which it is fit to enter into a sentence or into composition with 
another base. They are nowise concerned in analysing or explaining 
the nature of a word or base ; they take them such as they are, and 
teach the changes which they undergo when they become part of a 
spoken hymn. Whether there existed at one period other Pratis'akhyas 
than those which have survived, it is not easy to say in the present 
condition of Sanskrit philology ; but it has been proved that the pre- 
sent Pratis'akhyas are even more recent than Pan'ini’s work, (Gold- 
stiicker, * Pan'ini,’ p. 183, ff./ f. 

Niruktay or “explanation,” is represented by the Nirukta of Yaska, 
which is the oldest attempt, known to us, of an explanation of obscure 
passages of the Vaidik Sanhitas, “It is important, however,” says 
Professor Muller (‘ Anc. Sansk, Lit.*p. 154), “not to confofliid Yaska’s 
Nirukta with Yaska’s Commentary on the Nirukta, although it has 

c 

Weber, ‘ Indische Studien,’ xiii. 297 ff. Kielhorn, ' E&tyAyana and Patan- 
jali.' Bombay, 1876. ‘ 

^ M. Mtiller, * Rigveda-Pratis'&kliya,* 1869. Introd. ; Weber, ‘ In/l. Stbd.* xiii. ^ “ 
3 ff., and *Iud. Lit.* p, 24. • ^ 
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become usual, after the fashion of modern manuscripts, to call that 
commentary Nirukta, and to distinguish the text of the Nirukta by 
the name of Nighan't'u. The original Niruktas that formed an integral 
part of the Vedanga literature, known to Yaska himself, can have con- 
sisted only of lists of words arranged according to their meaning, like 
that upon which Yaska’s Commentary is based. . . . Sayana gives 
the following account of this matter : — ‘ Nirukta is a work where a 
number of words is given, without any intention to connect them in a 

sentence The first part (of the Nirukta) is the Naighait'uka, 

the second the Naigama, and the third the Daivata The word 

Nigha?ifu applies to works where, for the most part, synonymous 
words are taught. Therefore the fimt part of this work also has been 
called Naighant'uka, because synonymous words are taught there. Iii 
this part there are three lectures : in the first, we have words connected 
with things of time and space in this and the other worlds ; in the 
second, we have words connected with men and human affairs ; and in 
the third, words e.xpressing qualities of the preceding objects, such as 
thinness, multitude, shortness, &c. Nigama means Veda. As Yaska 
has quoted many passages from the Veda, which he usually introduces 
by the words, “ For this there is also a Nigama and as in the second 
part, consisting of the fourtJ;i Adbyaya, words are taught which usually 
occur in the Veda only, this part is called Naigama. Why the third 
part, consisting of the fifth Adhyaya, is called Daivata^ is clear. The 
whole work, consisting of five Adhyayas and three parts, is called 
Nirukta, because the meaning of words is given there irrespective of 
anything else. A commentary on this has been composed by Yaska, in 
twenty Adhyayas. This also is called Nirukta, because the real mean- 
^ing conveyed by each word is fully given therein.’ ” 

* The ^ih Vedanga is called Jgotisha^ or “ astronomy.”’ Its object 
^ Weber, * Ueber den Vedakalender, nainens Jyotisham,’ 1862. 
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was to teach how to fix the proper time for the performance of sacrificial 
■ acts. It is a Vaidik calendar. There is but one manuscript work, in 
the library of the India Oflfioe, which would seem to belong to this 
category, but it is diflScult to say whether it may aspire to the proud 
name of a Vedauga work. 

The sixth Vedauga, on the contrary, the Kalpa, is represented by a 
great number of works, several of which are preserved in manuscripts 
in our libavies. Kalpa means ceremonial,” and the works of this 
class are the code of the 13 rah manic rites. It was stated before that 

c. 

the Brahman'a portion of the Veda contains explanations of the pur- 
poses for which the verses of the Sanhitas were used, in consequence 
that it conveys a knowledge of the Vaidik rites. This knowledge,^ 
how’ever, which apparently sufficed for the period at which these works 
were composed, must have been deemed insufficient at later ages, 
which required a more copious detail for a proper performance of the 
rites. Moreover, the Brahman'a, as a first attempt, are wanting in 
proper arrangement of the matter they contain, and abound in 
legendary narratives, which interrupt their comment on the sacrificial 
acts. The Kalpa-Sutras remedy this practical defect ; they contain a 
complete system of the Vaidik rites according to the Veda to which 
they belong. Of such Kalpa-Sutras, tho^ connected with the cere- 
monial of the IVigveda are, the Sutras of S'ankhayana, As'walayaifa, 
and S'aunaka. Kalpa-Sutras explaining the rites of the Samaveda are 
those of Mas'aka, Ijat'yayana, Gobhila, Drahyayan'a, and a Sutra called 
Anupadasfitra, which explains the ceremonial taught in the Banchaviiis'a- 
Brahman'a. Kalpa-Sutras of the Black Yajurveda are the Apastamba, 
Baudhayana, Satyashad'ha-Hirafiyakes'in, Manava, Bliaradwaja, Ac.; of 
the White Yajurveda, that of Katjayana ; of the Atharvaveda, that of 
Eijs'ika. j. 

Two other classes of Sutras gWldually cotnpletedihe code fif‘ these 
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Ealpa works, which, in being founded on S'ruti or the Veda, bear also 
^le name of S'ratita Sulra, namely, the Qr'ihyg,- and the Sdmaydchmika- 
Sutras, The Gr'ihya-Sutra describe thej domestic ceremonies, as dis- 
tinct from the* great sacrificial acts enjoined by the S'rauta or Kalpa 
works : “ First, the marriage* ceremonies ; then the ceremonies which 
are performed at the conception of a child, at various periods before 
his birth, at the time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the child, 
of carrying him out to see the sun, of feeding him, of cutting his hair, 
and, lastly, of investing him as a student and sending him to a Guru, 

under whose care he is to study the sacred writings It is only 

after he has served his apprenticeship and grown up to manhood that 
he is allowed to marry, to light the sacrificial lire for himself, to choose 
his priests, and to perform year after year the solemn sacrifices prescribed 
by Smriiti and S'ruti* The latter are described in the latter books of the 
Griihya-Sutras ; and the last book contains a full account of the funeral 
ceremonies and of the services offered to the spirits of the departed.” 
(Muller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.* p. 204.) 

The Samayacharika-Siitras regulate the relations of every-day life. 

** It is chiefly in them that we have to look to the originals of the 

metrical law-books, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, and the rest.*’ (Ibid., 

p. 200.) Both these Sutras^ are comprised under the name of Snidrta- 

Siitra (from Smr^iti, “ tradition ^’), as they are based- on it. Of the 

Griihya-Sutras of the R'igveda, we possess those of S'ankhayana and 

As'walayana ; a Gr'ihya-Sutra of the Samaveda is that of Gobhila ; the 

Yajurveda in both its recensions seem to have had many Sutras of 

this kind. Of the Black Yajurveda, we name especially the Baudhii- 

yana; and of the White Yajurveda, the Ptoskara Gr'ihya-Sutra. 

^ We conclude these outlines of the principal works of the Vaid ; 

Jiteratur^ with mentioning another class of compositions which aroso 
• * 
fromYhe desire of securing the integrity of the Vaidik texts, as well as 
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the traditional and exegetic material connected with them — the 
An%tkraman%, or Indices to various portions of this literature. The 
completest of this kind is that by Katyilyana, to the R'igveda-Sanhita. 

I 

It gives the first words of each hymn, the number of veJrses, the name 
and family of the poets, the names of the deities, and the metres of 
every verse. Its name is Sarvdnukraman'l , — that is, “ the index of all 
things ’* and it seems to have improved on four similar writings which 
preceded it and are ascribed to S'aunaka. For the Yajurveda there 
are mentioned three Anukraman'i, for the Samaveda two, and there is 

c. 

one for the Atharvaveda. (Muller, ‘ Anc. Sansk. Lit.,’ p. 215, ff.) 

It would be but natural to ask, what date could be assigned to all 
or any of the various works which have been named in the course of ^ 
this brief sketch of Vaidik literature; but Sanskrit philology is as yet 
not able to answer this question satisfactorily. It may offer conjectural 
dates according to the impressions of the individual mind, but it is 
bound to avow that past research has not provided it with facts which 
would impart to its chronological surmises any degree of plausibility. 
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CONTUIBUTIONS TO ChAMBKRS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA ( 1862 ), VoLS. IV. TO X. 


THE GANGEB. 

‘ Amongst the rivers which at the dmsical and the Paiirdnic period of 
India were held in peculiar sanctity by the nation, the Ganges — or, as 
it is called, the Oangd (feminine), — undoubtedly occupied the foremost 
rank. In the Vedic poetry, it is but seldom mentioned ; and whenever 
its name occurs, whether in the hymns of the Rigveda or the ritual text 
of the Yajurveda, no legendary fact or mythical narrative is connected 
with it. Nor does the law-book of Manu justify the conclusion that its 
author was acquainted with any of the myths which connect this river 
in the epic poems and in the Puranas with the Pantheon of India- 
The earliest, and by far the most poetical legend of the Ganges, occurs 
in that master-piece of Sanscrit poetry, the Bdmdyana, We give its 
substance, because it explains the principal epithets by which this 
river is spoken of, or invoked, in the ancient and modern Hindu 
poetry, and because it may be looked upon as the type of the 
many fables which refer to the purifying and supernatural •pro- 
perties of its waters. • There lived, says the Bdmdyana, in Ayodhytl 
tthe modern Oude), a king, by the namd of Sagara, who bad two wives, 
‘^esinj an% Sumati; but they bore ^Jim no issue. lie therefore repaifed 
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to tho Himalaya; and after a hundred years* severe austerities, Bbrigu, 

■ the saint, became favourable to his wishes, and granted him posterity. 
Kesini bore him a son, who was named Asamanjas, and Sumati brought 
forth a gourd, whence sprang 60,000 sons, <vho in time hecame as many 
heroes. Asamanjas, however, in growing up, was addicted to cruel 
practices, and was therefore banished by his father from the kingdom. 
His son was Ansumat, who thus became heir to the throne of Ayodhya. 
Now, it happened that Sagm'a resolved to perform a gi-eat horse- 
sacrifice : and in accordance with the sacred law, chose for this purpose 
a beautiful horse, which he confided to the care of Ansumat. But* 

t 

while the latter was engaged in the initiatory rites of the sacrifice, a 
huge serpent emerged from the soil, and carried off the horse to the 
infernal regions. Thereupon, Sagara, being informed of the obstruction* 
which had befallen his pious undertaking, ordered his 60,000 sons to 
recover the horse from the subtemineaii robber. These then set 
to work, digging the earth, and striking terror into all creation. Having 
explored, for many years, tho infernal regions, they at last found the 
sacred horse grazing, and watched by a fiery saint, in whom they 
recognised the serpent, the cause of their troubles. Enraged, they 
attacked him ; but the saint, who was no other being than Vishnu, at 
once reduced them to asties. Waiting in vain for the return of his 
sons, Sagara sent his grandson, Ansumat, in search of them and the 
sacred horse. Ansumat went, and soon ascertained the fate of his 
relatives ; but when — mindful of his duties — he wished to sprinkle 

consecrated water on their ashes, so as to enable their souls to rise to 

' 4 ' ' ■ 

heaven, Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, and brother of Sumati, came in 
sigh\, and told Ansumat that it was improper for him to use terrestrial 
water for such a libation, and that he ought totprovide the water of the 
Ganga, the heavenly daughter* of Himavat (the Himalaya). Ansumat, 
bdwing to the behest of the king of birds, went home with t&e horse t& 
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Sagara; and the sacrifice being achieved, Sagara strove to cause the 
(J^sceiit of the Ganga, but all his devices remained fruitless ; and after 
iJ0,000 years, he went to heaven. Nor was Andumat more successful 
ill his attempt with the austerities he performed for the same purpose, 
nor his son Hwilipa, who, obeying the law of time, after 30,000 years, 
went to the heaven of Indra, Dwilipa hod obtained a son, named 
Bhagiratha. He, too, was eager to obtain the descent of the Ganga; 
and having completed a course of severe austerities, bo obtained the 
favour of Brahman, who told him he would yield to his prayers* 
provideiT that Siva consented to receive the sacred river on his head, as 
the earth would be too feeble to bear its fall when coining from 
hi'avcn. And now Bliagiratha recommenced liis penance, until Siva 
consented, and told the Ganga to descend from heaven. The 
river obeyed; but, enraged at his command, she assumed a form 
of immense size, and increased her celerity, thinking thus to carry him 
olf to the infernal regions. Yet the god becoming .aware of her 
inlentious, caught and entangled her in his matted hair, out of which 
she could find no means of extricating herself though erring there for 
many years. Nor would she have been released, had not Bhagiratha 
by his renewed penance appeased the god, who then allowed her to 
descend from his head in seven streams — Hladini, Pavini, and Nalini, 
wliich went eastwards : and Sita, Suchakshus, and Sindh u, which went 
westwards, whilst the seventh stream followed Bhagiratha wherever he 
proceeded. But it so happened that the king on his journey passed by 
the hermitage oftin irascible saint whose name was Jahnu. The latter 
seeing the Ganga overflooding in iTer arrogance the precincts of his 
sacrificial spot, and destroying his sacred vessels, became impatient, 

and dmnk up all her \Vliters ; thereupon all the gods became terrified, 

• » 

and promised him that, in future, the Ganga would pay him 
filial resj^cct, 'and become his daughter, if he would restore hbr 
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again to existence. Quieted by this promise, Juhnu then allowed 
her to flow out from his ear, and therefore she is still called 
Jahnavi, or the daughter of Jahuu. But, because Bhagiratha, bj^ 
dint of his exertions, enabled his ancestors, now sprinkled with the 
waters of the Gaiiga, to ascend to heaven. Brahman allowed him to 
consider her as his daughter, whence she is called Bhdgirathi. And 
she is also called the river of ‘ the three paths,* because her waters flow 
in heaven, on earth, and pervaded the subterranean regions. Such is 
the account of the lidmdyana, and its substance is repeated by the - 
Mahdblidrata and several of the Puranas, though they differ in the 
names of the streams formed in her descent by the Ganga, some (for 
instance, the Vishnu- and Vdyu-Purdua) restricting tlieir number from 
seven to four, called by the Vishmi-Furdna Sita, Alakarianda, Chakslm, 
and Bhadra. A further deviation from the original myth was caused 
by sectarian influence; for, whereas in the Bmuhjana the Ganga 
springs from the Ilimavat (Himalaya), whose daughter, therefore, she 
is, and whereas Siva plays the most prominent part in her descent to 
earth, the Vishnu-Pimma assigns her source to the nail of tlic great toe 
of Vishnu’s left foot, and allows Siva merely to receive one of her 
branches on his head. The following passage from this Puraiia will 
shew the ideas of the Vishnuite sect on the history and the properties 
of this river: ‘From that third region of the atmosphere, or seat of 
Vishnu, proceeds the stream that washes away all sin, the river Ganga, 
embro\yned with the unguents of the nymphs of heaven, who have 
sported in her waters. Having her source in the nail of the great toe 
of Vishnu’s left foot, Dhruva.(Siva) reverses her, and sustains her day 
an3 night devoutly on his head, and thence the seven Rishis practise 
the exercises of austerity in Tier waters, wreathing their braided locks 
with her waves. The orb oi the moon, encompassed by her accumu- 
lated current, derives augmented lustre from her contact! Filing from 
on high, as she issues from the moon, she alights on the summit of 
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Moru, and theuce flows to the four quarters of the earth, for its purifi- 
cg-tion. The Sita, Alakananda, Chakshu, ,and Bhadra, are four 
bViinches of but one river, divided according to the regions towards 
which it proceeds. The branch that is known as Alakananda was 
borne affectionately by Siva upon his head for more than a hundred 
years, and was the river which raised to heaven the sinful sons of Sagara 
by washing their ashes. The offences of any man who bathes in this 
river are immediately expiated, and unprecedented virtue is engendered. 
Its waters, offered by sons to their ancestors in faith for three years, 
yield to the latter rarely attainable gratification. Men of the twice-born 
orders, who offer sacrifice in this river to the lord of sacrifice, Purushot- 
tama, obtain whatever they desire, either here or in licaven. Saints who 
are purified from all evil by bathiug in its waters, and whose minds are 
intent on Kesava (Vishnu), acquire thereby final liberation. This sacred 
stream, heard of, desired, seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned day by 
day, sanctifies all beings ; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, “ Gauga, Ganga,*’ atone for the sins committed during 
three previous lives.’ How far the belief expressed in the latter passage 
was carried at a period probably succeeding that of the composition of 
the Vishnu-Purdna may be seen from a legend which occurs in the 
Kriydyogasdra, the sixth division of the Padma’-Ptirdna. This 
Purana relates -that a king, Manobhadra, having grown old and 
weak, resolved upon dividing iiis kingdom between )iis two sons. 
He therefore convoked a council of his ministers, when, of a 
sudden, a vulture^and his mate flew into the hall, to the surprise of the 
whole assembly. Questioned about the purpose of their visit, they 
replied that, having witnessed the evil luck of the two princes in a 
former birth, they now Came to rejoice in'their happiness. The king's 
curioMty having been roused, the male vulture then said, that in the 
age called Dwlipai'a, the two prince^ bad been two men of low caste, 
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Gara and Sangara, and when dead, were brought before Yanaai 
the judge of the dead, who sentenced them to be thrown into a fearful 
hell. Their lives had indeed been faultless; no sin had been 
committed by them, but whenever they gave alms, they did not offer 
them to a Brahmana, and thus robbing the latter of the property which 
otherwise would have come to him, they became candidates for hell. 
He, the vulture, had come to the same place, because, when being a 
noble Brahmana, Sarvasa, he slighted his parents Now the period 
of their sentence having expired, he was reborn as a member of the 
vulture tribe, which is living on the flesh of the dead, wheresji they 
became a couple of locusts Once, however, a hurricane arose, and 

threw the locusts into the Ganges ; there they died ; but having found 

♦ 

their death in the water of the river which ilestroys all guilt, the 
servants of Vishnu came with heavenly chariots to conduct them to his 
town. Having stayed there up to the end of the third Kalpa, they were 
bidden by Brahman to enjoy themselves in the paradise of Indra; and 
after a certain time they were reborn in the family of Manohhadra, 
ultimately to rule his countiy. All the hymns addressed to tlie Ganges 
— and a remarkable one occurs in the same division of the Padma- 
Pwmwa— partly allude to the legends mentioned before, or to other 
feats of purification worked by the sac^red water of this river. Its 
efficacy is deemed, however, greatest at the spot where "the Ganges joins 
the Yamuna, or Jumna, at Allahabad, and — the latter river having 
previously received the Saraswati below Delhi — where in reality the 
waters of the three sacred rivers meet. In some representations of 
Siva, the Gauga is seen in his hair, and the river issuing from her 
moutli ; she is also pictured, as ftloor tells in the Hindu Pantheon^ 
as part of the Trivem, or sacred triad of the rivers just named, wheii 
she is white, and bears the forehead mark of Siva; on Ijer right is 
Saraswati, red, and with a roll«of paper in her hand; her left. 
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Yamuna, as Lakshrai, the deity of this river, blue, and holding a golden 
jar. The whole group is riding on a fish ; the. fish, the clothing of the 
goddesses, and the glory encircling their heads, being of gold.*-Ganga 
is also considered as the mother of the god of war. 


INDIA. 


We may divide Hinduism into three gi’eat periods, which for brevity’s 
sake we will call the Vcdic, Epic, and Puranic periods, as our know- 
ledge of the first is derived from the sacred books called the Veda ; of 
the second, from the epic poem called the Rdmdtjana, and more 
especially from the great epi)s, the Mahdbhdrata ; while the chief 
source of our information relative to the last, period is that class of 
mythological works known under the name of Purdnas and Tantras, 
It is necessary here to guard the reader against attempting to connect 
dates vnth the earlier of those periods. It has not been uncommon for 
writers on this subject to assign thousands of years before the Christian 
era as the starting-points of various phases of Hindu antiquity ; others, 
more cautious, marked the beginnings of certain divisions of Vedic works 
with ISOO, 1000, 800, and ^00 years b.c. The truth is, that while 
Hindu literature itself is almost without known dates, owing either to 
the peculiar organisation of the Hindu mind, or to the convulsions of 
Indian history, tlfe present condition of Sanskrit philology does not 
afford the scholar the requisite resources for embarking with any chance 
of success in such chronological speculations. This question of Hindu 
chronology will be moti particularly considered in the article Veda. 
In the meantime, the utmost stretch of assumption which in the actual 
condition Sanskrit philology it i» permitted to make is, that tile 
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jiat^t writings of the Vcdic class are not mote recent thati the 2d c, 
before Christ. A like uncertainty hangs over the period at which the 
two great epic poems of India.were composed, although there is reason to 
surmise that the lower limits of that period, did not reach beyond the 
beginning of the Christian era. The Puranic period, on the other 
hand, all scholars are agreed to regard as corresponding with part of 
our medieval history. 

If the Rig-Veda'—ihQ oldest of the Vedas, and probably the oldest 
literary document in existence — coincided with the beginning of Hindu 
civilization, the. popular creed of the Hindus, as depicted in some of its 
hymns, would reveal not only the original creed of this nation, but 
throw a strong light on the original creed of humanity itself. Un- 
happily, how^ever, the imagination, indulging in such an hypothesis, 
would have as little foundation to work on as that which would fix the 
chronological position of this Veda. The Hindus, as depicted in these 
hymns, are far removed from the starting-point of human society; nay, 
they may fairly claim to be ranked among those already civilised com- 
munities experienced in arts, defending their homes and property in 
organised warfare, acquainted even with many vices which only occur 
in an advanced condition of artificial life. See Vp:da. Yet in 
examining the ideas expressed in the greatest number of the Rig-Veda 
hymns, it cannot bo denied that they are neither ideas engendered by 
an imagination artificially influenced, nor such as have made a com- 
promise with philosophy. The Hindu of these hymns is essentially 
engrossed by the might of the elements. The powers which turn his 
awe into pious subjection and veneration are — Agni, the fire of the sun 
anS lightning ; Indra, the blight, cloudless firmament ; the Mamts, or 
winds (see Marut); Surga, the sun (see Surya).; Ushas, the dawn (see 
Ushas); and various kindred manifestations of the luminous liodies, 
imd nature in general. He invtkes them, not as represeu^tfves of a 
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superior being, before whom the human soul professes its humility ; 
aiot as superior beings themselves, which nmy reveal to his searching 
mind the mysteries of creation or eternity, but because he wants their 
assistance agilinst enemies — because he wishes to obtain from them 
rain, food, cattle, health, and other wordly goods. He complains to 
them of his troubles, and reminds them of the wonderful deeds they 
performed of yore, to coax them, as it were, into acquiescence and 
friendly help. “ We proclaim eagerly, Manits^ your ancient greatness, 

for the sake of inducing your prompt appearance, as the indication of 

•* 

(the ^approach of) the showerer of benefits or: “ Offer your nutritious 
viands to the great hero (Indra), who is pleased by praise, and to 
Vishnu (one of the forms of the sun), the two invincible deities who 
ride upon the radiant summit of the clouds as upon a well-trained 
steed. Indra and Vishnu, the devout worshipper glorifies the radiant 
approach of you two who are the granters of desires, and who bestow 
upon the mortal who worships you an immediately receivable (reward), 
through the distribution of that fire which is the scatterer (of desired 
blessings).” Such is the strain in which the Hindu of that period 
addresses his gods. He seeks them, not for his spiritual, hut for his 
material welfare. Ethical considerations are therefore foreign to these 
instinctive outbursts of the pious mind. Sin and evil, indeed, are 
often adverted to, and the gods are praised because they destroy sinners 
and evil-doers ; but one would err in associating with these wwds our 
notions of sin or wrong, A sinner, in these hymns, is a man who 
does not addrefis praises to those elementary deities, or who does not 
gratify them with the oblations they receive at the hands of the 
believer. He is the foe, the robber, the demon— in short, the borderer 
infesting the territor^^ of the “pious ” man, who, in his turn, injures 

I , 

an4, kills, but in adoring Agni, Indra, and their kin, is satisfied that he 
can oeigmit fio evil act. Yet we should be likewise wrong did we judge 
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of those. acts of retaliation by the standard of our own ethical laws,- 
‘ So far, indeed, from reflecting unfavourably on the internal conditioi\ 
of the Hindu community, the jfeatures of which may he gathered from* 
these hymns, they seem, on the contrary, to bespeak the union and 
brotherhood which existed amongst its members ; and the absence, in 
general, of hymns which appeal to the gods for the suppression of 
internal dissensions or public vices, bears, apparently, testimony to the 
good moral condition of the people whose wants are recorded in these 
songs. 

It may be imagined that the worship of elementary beings like those 
we have mentioned was originally a simple and harmless one. By far 
the greatest number of the Rig- Veda hymns know of but one sort of 
offering made to these gods ; it consists of the juice of the Soma or 
moon-plant, which, expressed and fermented, was an exhilarating and 
inebriating beverage, and for this reason, probably, w^as deemed to in- 
vigorate the gods, and to increase their beneficial potency. It was 
presented to them in ladles, or sprinkled on the sacred Kusa grass. 
Clarified butter, too, poured on fire, is mentioned in several hymns as 
an oblation agreeable to the gods ; and it may have belonged to this, as 
we hold, primitive stage of the Vedic worship. 

There is a class of hymns, however, to be found in the Rig-Veda 
which depart already materially from the simplicity of the conceptions 
we are referring to. In these, which we conceive to be of another 
order, this instinctive utterance of feeling makes room for the language 
of speculation ; the allegories of poetry yield to the lAysticism of the . 
reflecting mind : and the mysteries of nature becoming more keenly 
felt, Ihe circle of beings which overawe the popular mind becomes 
enlaiged. Thus, the objects by which Indra,* Agni, and the other 
deities are propitiated, become gods themselves; Soma, especially., the 
mopurplant and its juice, is invoked as the bestowerof all worldly boons. 
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The animal sacrifice— tlie properties of which seem to be more 
mysterious than the offerings of Soma, or of*clarified butter — is added 
to the original rites. We will quote a fwv verses from the second book 
of the Rig-Vedh, which may illustrate the essential difference between 
this order of hymns and those we alluded to before. It is the horse of 
the sacrifice which is invoked by the worshipper, and its properties are 
praised in the following strain : 

“ Thy great birth, 0 Horse, is to bo glorified ; whether first spring- 
ing from the firmament or from the water, inasmuch as thou hast 
neighed, for thou hast the wings of the falcon and the limbs of the deer. 
Trita haniessed the horse which was given by Yama, Iiidra first 
^mounted him, and Gandharba seized his reins. Vasus, you fabricated 
the horse from the sun. Thou, horse, art Yama: thou art Aditya, 
thou art Trita by a mysterious act : thou art associated with Soma. 
The sages have said there are three bindings of thee in heaven,” &c. 

Mystical language like this doubtless betrays the aberration of the 
religious instinct of the nation : but it also reveals the fact, that the 
pious mind of the Hindus was no longer satisfied with the adoration 
of the elementary or natural powers ; it shows that religion endeavoured 
to penetrate into the mysteries of creation. This longing we find, then, 
expressed in other hymns, which mark the beginning of the philo^ 
sophical creed of the Vedic period. The following few verses may tend 
to illustrate the nature of this third class of hymns, as they occur in 
the oldest Veda ; ** I have beheld the Lord of Men,’’ one poet sings, 
with seven 8ons*[i. e., the seven solar rays], of which delightful and, 
benevolent (deity), who is the object of our invocation, there is an all- 

9 

pervading middle brother, and a third brother [i.e., Vayu and Agni, 
J;he younger brothers of Aditya, the sun], well fed with (oblations of) 
clarified jjutter. They yoke the seven (horses) to the one-wheeled car 
[i. e., thq orb of the sun, or time, or»a year]: one horse [i. e., the sun]» 
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natxiod s^yen, beais it along: the threo-axled wheel [i. e., the day with 

its three divisions, or the year with three seasons — hot, wet, and cold ;/ 

or time — past, present, and future] is undecaying, never loosened, and 

in it all these regions of the universe abide Who has seen the 

primeval (Being) at the' time of his being born ? W'hat is that emlowed 

with substance which the unsubstantial sustains ? From earth are the 

breath and blood, but where is the soul ? Who may repair to the soul 

to ask this? Immature (in understanding), uiidisceriiing in mind, I 

inquire of those things which are hidden, (even) from the gods, (what 

are) the seven threads which the sages have spread to envelop th() sun 

in whom all abide ?” Another poet sings : “ Then there was no entity 

or non-entity ; no world, or sky, or aught above it; nothing anywhere 

«' 

in the happiness of any one, involving or involved ; nor water deep or 
dangerous. Death was not, nor was there immortality, nor distinction 
of day or night. But That breathed without afflation, single with 
her (Swodhd) who is within him. Other than him, nothing existed 

(which) since (has) been Who knows exactly, and who shall in 

this world declare, whence and why this creation took place‘s The 
gods are subsequent to the production of this world, then \/ho can 
know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied world arose, or 
whether it uphold itself or not ? He who in the highest heaven is 
the ruler of this universe, dees indeed know ; but not another one can 
possess tliis knowledge.’* 

As soon as the problem implied by passages like these was raised in 
the minds of the Hindus, Hinduism must have ceasbd to be the pure 
worship of the elementary powers. Henceforward, therefore, we see it 
either struggling to reconcile the latter with the idea of one supreme 
being, or to emancipate the inquiry into the principle of creation from 
the elementary religion recorded in the oldest portion of Vedic poetry.* 
J’Re first of these efforts is principally shown in that portion ^)f the ' 
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Vedas called Brdhinana (see Veda), the second in the writings termed 
Upanuhad (see Upanishad ). In the Brdhrnanas — a word of the neuter 
'gender, and not to be confounded with tjie similar word in the mascu- 
line gender, dfenoting the first Hindu caste — the mystical allegories 
which now and then appear iti what we have called the second class of 
Vedic hymns, are not only developed to a considerable extent, but 
gradually brought into a systematic form. Epithets given by the Kig- 
Veda poets to the elementary gods are spun out into legends, assuming 
the shape of historical narratives. The simple and primitive worship 
mentioned in the liymns becomes highly complex and avtificid. A 
ponderous ritual, founded on those legends, and supported by a far 
more advanced condition of society, is brought into- a regular system, 
which requires a special class of priests to be kept in a proper working 
order. Some of the Vedic hymns seem to belong already to the 
beginning of this period of the Brahmana worship, for in the second 
book of the Ilig-Veda several such priests arc enumerated in reference 
to tlie adoration of Agni, the god of fire ; but the full contingent of 
sixteen priests, such as is required for the celebration of a great sacri- 
fice, does not make its appearance before the composition of Iho Brah- 
niimas and later Vedas. Yet, however wild many of these legends are, 
however distant they become from the instinctive veneration of the 
elementary powers of nature, and however much this ritual betrays the 
gradual development of the institution of castes— -unknown to the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda — there are still two features in them, which 
mark a progress of the religious mind of ancient India. While the 
poets of the Rig-Veda are chiefly concerned in glorifying the visible 
manifestations of the elementary gods — ^in the Brahmanas, their ethical 
qualities are put forward for imitation and praise. Truth and untruth^ 
right ai^ wrong — in the moral sense which those words imply — are not 
selden^ empfiasised in the description of the battles fought between. 
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gods and demons ; and several rites tliemselves are described as symr 
* bolical representations of .these and similar qualities of the good an^ 

evil beings, worshipped or abhQired. A second feature is the tendency', 

« 

in these Brahmanas, of determining the rank of the gods, and, as a con- 
sequence, of giving prominence to one special god amongst the rest ; 
whereas in the old Vedic poetry, though we may discover a predilection 
of the poets to bestow more praise, for instance, on Indra and Agni, 
than on other gods, yet we find no intention, on their part, to raise any 
of them to a supremo rank. Thus, in some Brahmanas, Jndm, the 
god of the firmament, is endowed with the dignity of a ruler of the gods ; 
in others, the sun receives the attributes of superiority, 'i’his is no 
real solution of the momentous problem hinted at in such Vedic hymns 
as we quoted before, but it is a semblance of it. There the poet asks 
whence this varied world arose ” — ^here the priest answers that “ one 
god is more elevated than tjie rest and he is satisfied with regulating 
the detail of the Soma and animal sacrifice, according to the rank which 
he assigns to his deities. 

A real answer to this great question is attempted, however, by the 

theologians who explained the “mysterious doctrine,** held in the 

utmost reverence by all Hindus, and laid down in the writings known 

under the name of Upanishads. It must suffice here to state that the 

object of these important works is to explain, not only the process of 

creation, but the nature of a supreme being, and its relation to the 

human soul. In the Upanishads, Agni, Indra, Vayu, and the other 

deities of the Vedic hymns, become symbols to assist the mind in its 

attempt to understand the true nature of one absolute being, and the 

manner in which it manifests itself in its worldly form. The human 

soul itself is of the same nature as this supreffie or great soul : its 

• * 
ultimate destination is that of becoming re-united with the supreme 

eohl? ahd the means of attaining that end is not the perform|incc of 
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sacrificial rites* but the Comprehension of its own self and of the great 
-tioul. The doctrine which at a later period became the foundation of 
ftie creed of the educated — the doctrine ^that the supreme soul, or (the 
neuter) Brahman, is the only reality, and that the world has a claim to 
notice only in so far as it emanated from this being, is already clearly 
laid down in these Upanishads, though the language in which it is 
expressed still adapts itself to the legendary and allegorical style which 
characterises the Brahmana portion of the Vedas. TJie Upanishads 
became thus the basis of the enlightened faith of India. They are 
not a system of philosophy, but they contain all the germs whence the 
three great systems of Hindu philosophy arose ; and like the latter, 
while rpvealing the struggle of tlie Hindu mind to reach the compre- 
hcnsion of one supreme being, they advance sufficiently far to express 
their belief in such a being, but at the same time acknowledge the 
inability of the human mind to comprehend its essence. For the 
different periods which must be distinguished in the composition of 
these works, and for the gradual development of the general ideas 
briefly adverted to here, we refer the reader to the article Upanishad. 

The Fipic period of Hinduism is marked by a similar development of 
the same two creeds, the general features of winch wo have now traced 
in the Vedic writings. The popular creed strives to find a centre 
round which to group its imaginary gods, whereas the philosophical 
creed finds its expression in the groundworks of the Sdnkhya, Nydya, 
and Vedanta systems of philosophy. In the former, we find two gods 
in particular whb ore rising to the highest rank, Vishnu and Siva; fur 
as to Brahma (the masculine form of Brahman), though he was looked 
upon, nowand then, as superior to both, he gradually disappears,*^ and 
becomes merged into the philosophical Brahma (the neuter form of the 
same worf), which is a further evolution of the great soul of the Upani- 
shadsi ^ In flie limidyana, the superiority of Vishnu is admitted 
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without dispute ; in the gmat epos, the Mahdbhdrata, liowcver, which, 
unlike the former epos, is, tlie product of successive ages, there is ap 
apparent rivalry between the claims of Vishnu and Siva to occupy the 
highest rank in the pantheon ; but Sanskrit philology will first have to 
unravel the chronological position of the various portions of this work, 
to lay bare its groundwork, and to show the gradual additions it 
received, before it will be able to determine the successive formation of 
the legends which are the basis of classical Hindu mythology. Yet so 
much seems to bo clear already, that there is a predilection during this 

4 

Epic period for the supreinancy of Vishnu ; and that the policy of in- 
corporating rather than combating antagonistic creeds, led more to a 
quiet admission, than to a warm support of Siva’s claims to the highest 
rank. For the character of these gods, for the relation in which the 
conception of these beings stands to that of the Vedic time, for the 
now ideas which they impersonate at the Epic period, and for the 
group of mythological beings connected with both of them, we refer the 
reader to the respective articles. We will point, however, to one 
remarkable myth, as it will illustrate the altered position of the gods 
during the Epic period. In the Vedic hymns, the immortality of the 
gods is never matter of doubt ; most of the elementary beings are in- 
voked and described as everlasting, as , liable neither to decay nor 
death. The offerings they receive may^'add to their comfort and 
strength ; they may invigorate them, but it is nowhere stated that they 
are indispensable for their existence. It is, on the contrary, the pious 
sacrificer himself who, through his offerings, secures to himself long 
life, and, as it is sometimes hypcrbolically called, immortality. And the 
samd notion prevails throughout the oldest Brahmanas. It is only in 
the latest work of this class, the S'atapatha^^Brdkmana, and more 
especially in the Epic poems, Vbat we find the inferior gods as mortar 
in the begiuniug, and as becoming, immortal through exterior agency* 
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In iho S^cUapatha-Brdhmana, the juice of the Soma plant, offered by 
the worahipper, or at another time clarified^ butter, or even animal 
sacrifices, impart to them this immortality. At the Epic period, Vishnu 
teaches them how to obtain the Amrlta, or beverage of immortality, 
without wliich tliey would go to destruction ; and this Epic AmrUa 
itself is merely a compound, increased by imagination, of the various 
substances which in the Vedic writings arc called or likened to Amnta, 
i. e„ a “ substance that frees from death.” It is obvious, therefore, 
that gods like these could not strike root in the religious mind of the 
jialion* We must look upon them more as the gods of poetry than of 
)cal life ; nor do we find tliat they enjoyed any of the worship which 
was allotted to the two principal gods, Vishnu and Siva. 

* The philosophical creed of this period adds little to the fundamental 
notions contained in the Upanisliads ; but it frees itself from the 
legendary dross which still imparts to those woi ks a dec'p tinge of 
mysticism. On the other hand, it conceives and develops the notion, 
that the union of the individual soul with the supremo spirit may be 
aided by penances, such as peculiar modes of breathing, particular 
postures, protracted fasting, and the like ; in short, by those practices 
which are systematised by the Yoga doctrine. The most remarkable 
Epic work which inculcates this doctrine is the celebrated poem 
Bliafjavadfjitd, which has been wrongly considered by European writers 
as a pure Sankhya work, whereas SUtnlcara, the great Hindu theologian, 
who commented on it, and other native commenUitors after him, have 
proved that it is founded on the Yoga belief. The doctrine of tho^ 
reunion of the individual soul with the supreme soul, was necessarily 
founded on the assumption, that the former must have become Tree 
from all guilt affecting its purity before it can be re-merged into the 
source whence it proceeded ; and since one human life is apparently too 
shorU for eu'dbling the soul to attain its accomplishment, the IliAdu 
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triind conduded that the soul, after the death of its temporary owner, 
had to be born again, in order to complete the work it had left undone 
in its previous existence, and that it must submit to the same fate until 
its task is fulfilled. This is the doctrine of inetemiwjchosist which, iii 
the absence of a belief in grace, is a logical consequence of a system 
which holds the human soul to be of the same nature as that of an 
absolute God. The beginning of this doctrine may be discovered in 
some of the oldest Upanishads, but its fantastic development belongs 
to the Epic time, where it pervades the legends, and affects the social 
life of the nation. See Metempsychosis. 

The Puranic period of Hinduism is the period of its decline, so far 
as tho popular creed is concerned. Its pantheon is nominally the same 
as that of tho Epic period. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva remain stilt 
at the head of its imaginary gods; but whereas the Epic time is 
generally characterised by a friendly harmony between the higher 
occupants of the divine spheres, the Puranic period shows discord and 
destruction of the original ideas whence the Epic gods arose. Brahma 
withdraws, in general, from the popular adoration, and leaves Vishnu 
and Siva to fight their battles in tho minds of their worshippers for 
the highest rank. The elementally principle which originally inhered 
in these deities is thus completely lost sight of by the followers of the 
Puranas. The legends of the Epic po^ems relating to these gods 
become amplified and distorted, according to the sectarian tendencies 
of the masses ; and the divine elemont which still distinguishes these 
gods in the Uamayana and Mahabharata, is now more* and more mixed 
up with worldly concerns and intersected with historical evqpts, dis- 
figured in their turn to suit individual interests. Of the ideas implied 

by the Vedic rites, scarcely a trace is visible in the Puranas and 

• ' ' 0 - 
Tantras, which are the text-books of this creed. In short, the unbridled 

k 

injhgination which pervades these works is neither pfeasiug kom a 
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poetical, nor elevating from a philosophical point of view. Some 
Buranas, it is true — for instance, the Bhdgavata — make in some sense 
an exception to this aberration of original Hinduism ; but they are a 
compromise between the popular and the Vedanta creed, which hence- 
forward remains the creed of the educated and intelligent. They do 
not affect the worship of the masses as practised by the various sects ; 
and this worship itself, whether harmless, as with the worshippers of 
Vishnu, or offensive, as with the adorers of Siva and his wife Durga, is 
but an empty ceremonial, which, here and there, may remind one of 
■ the symbolical worship of the Vedic Hindu, but, as a whole, has no 
connection whatever with the Vedic scriptures, on which it affects to 
rest. It is this creed which, with further deteriorations, caused by the 

i. 

lapse of centuries, is still the main religion of the masses in India. 
The opinion these entertain, that it is countenanced by the ritual, as 
well as by the theological portion of the Vodas, is the redeeming feature 
of their belief; for, as nothing is easier than to disabuse their mind on this 
score, by reviving the study of their ancient and sacred language, and 
by enabling them to read again their oldest and most sacred books, it 
may be hoped that a proper education of the people in this respect, by 
learned and enlightened natives, will remove many of the existing 
errors, which, if they continued, must inevitably lead to a further, and, 
ultimately, total degenefation of the Hindu race. 

The philosophical creed of this period, and the creed which is still 
preserved by the educated classes, is that derived from the tenets of the 
Vedanta philosopRy. It is based on the belief of one supreme being, 

which imagination and speculation endeavour to invest with all the 

» 

perfections conceivable by the human mind, but the true nature of 
which is, nevertheless, *declared to be beyond the reach of thought, and 
which, on^this ground, is defined as not possessing any of the qualities 
by which the hum.an mind is able to comprehend intellectual or 
material entity. 0 
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Indba (from the Sanscrit irf, which probably meant ‘ to see, to 
discover,’ hence literally, * he who sees or discovei*s,’ soil., the doings 
of the world) is the name of one of those Hindu deities that were 
worshipped more especially in the Vedic period of the Hindu religion, 
but enjoyed a great legendary popularity also in the Epic and Puranic 
periods. See India, sect, lieligion. In that class of R'ig-Veda hymns 
which there is reason to look upon as. the oldest portion of Vedic poetry, 
the character of Indra is that of a mighty ruler of the bright firmament, 
and his principal feat is that of conquering the demon Vr^itra, a sym- 
bolical personification of the cloud which obstructs the clearness of the 
sky, and withholds the fructifying rain from the earth. In his battles 
with Vr'itra, he is therefore described as ‘ opening the receptacles of 
the waters,* as ‘ cleaving the cloud * with his ‘ far whirling thunderbolt,* 
as ‘ casting the waters down to earth,* and ‘ restoring the sun to 
the sky.’ He is, in consequence, ‘ the upholder of heaven, earth, and 
firmament,’ and the god ‘ w’ho has engendered the sun and the dawn.* 
And since the atmospherical phenomena personified in this conception 
are ever and ever recurring, he is ‘ uncTecaying ’ and ‘ ever youthful.’ 
All the wonderful deeds of Indra, however, are performed by him merely 
for the benefit of the good, which in the language of the Veda means 
the pious men who worship him in their songs, and invigorate him with 
the offerings of the juice of the Soma plant. See India, sect. Religion. 
He is therefore the ‘ lord of the virtuous,’ and the ‘ discomfiter of those 
who neglect religious rites.’ Many other epitliets, which we have not 

C I..- 

space to enumerate, illustrate the same conception. It is on account 
of* the paramount influence which the deeds of Indra exercise on the 
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material happiness of man, that this deity occupies a foremost rank in 
the Vedic worship, and that a greater immber of invocations are 
addressed to him than to ^ny other of the gods. But to understand 
the gradual e'xpansion of his mythical character, and his ultimate 
degradation to an inferior position in the Hindu pantheon of a later 
period, it is necessary to bear in mind that, however much the Vedic 
poets call Indra the protector of the pious and virtuous, he is in their songs 
essentially a warlike god, and gradually endowed by imagination, not 
only with the qualities of a mighty, but also of a self-willed king. 
The legends which represent him in this light seem, it is true, to belong 
to a later class of the R'ig-Veda hymns, but they show that the original 
conception of Indra excluded from his nature those ethical considerations 
which in time changed the pantheon of elementary gods into one of a 
different stamp. Whether the idea of an incarnation of the deity, 
which, at the Epic and Puranic periods, played so important a part in 
the history of Vishnu, did not exercise its influence as early as the 
composition of some of the Vedic hymns in honour of Indra, may at least 
be matter of doubt. He is, for instance, frequently invoked as the 
destroyer of cities — of seven, of ninety-nine, even of a hundred 
cities — and he is not only repeatedly called the slayer of the hostile 
tribes which surrounded the Aryan Hindus, but some of the chiefs 
slain by him are enumerateli by name. The commentators, of course, 
turn those ' robbers ’ and their ‘ chiefs ' into demons, and their cities 
into celestial abodes ; but as it is improbable that all these names 
should be nothing%ut personifications of clouds destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt of Indra, it is, to say the least, questionable whether events in 
the early history of India may not have been associated with the deeds 
^of Indra himself, in like manner as, at the Epic period, mortal heroes 
were lool^d upon as incarnations of Vishnu, and mortal deeds 
transformed into exploits of this god. 
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The purely kingly character of Indra assumes its typical shape in the 
AUareyorBrahmanaj where his installation as lord of the inferior gods 
is described with much mystical detail ; an(jl from that time he continues 
to be the supreme lord of the minor gods» and the type of a mortal king 
During the Epic and Puranic periods, where ethical conceptions of the 
divine powers prevail over ideas based on elementary impressions, Indrct 
ceases to enjoy the worship he had acquired at the Vedic time, and his 
existence is chiefly upheld by the poets, who, in their turn, however, 
work it out in the most fantastical detail. Of the eight guardians of 
the world, he is then the one who presides over the east, and he is 
still the god who sends rain and wields the thunderbolt ; but poetry is 
more engrossed by the beauty of his paradise, Swarga, the happy abode 
of the inferior gods, and of those pious men who attain it after death in 
consequence of having, during life, properly discharged their religious 
duties ; by the charms of his heavenly nymphs, the Apsarasas, who now 
and then descend to earth, to disturb the equanimity of austere penitents ; 
by the musical performances of his choristers, the Gandharvas ; by the 
splendour of his capital, Amardvali; by the fabulous beauty of his garden, 
Nandana, &c, A remarkable trait in this legendary life of Indra is the 
series of his conflicts with Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, which 
end, however, in his becoming reconciled with the more important god. 
As the god who is emphatically called the god of the hundred sacrifices 
{S'atakratu), Indra is jealous of every mortal who may have the presump- 
tion of aiming at tlie performance of that number of sacrifices, for the 
accomplishment of such an intention would raise the'sacrificer to a rank 
equal to that which he occupies. He is therefore ever at hand to 
disturb sacrificial acts which may expose him to the danger of having 
his power shared by another Indra, According to the Puranas, the reign 
of this god Indra, who is frequently also called S'akra, or the mighty, 
does not last longer than the first Mamvanfara, or mundane "^epoch. 
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After each successive destruction of the world, a new Indra was created, 
together with other gods, saints, and mortal beings. Thus the Indra of 
the second Manwantara is ^ VipcLsfchit ; .of the third, Sm'dnti ; of the 
fourth, S*ivi; df the fifth, Vihhu ; of the sixth, Manojava; and the Indra 
of the present age is Purandara, When represented in works of art, 
Indra is generally seen riding on his elephant; and where he is painted, 
he is covered with eyes. 


" JAINAS. 

Jatnas is the name of a heterodox sect of the Hindus, numerous 
adherents of which are found in every province of Upper Hindustan, in 
the cities along the Ganges, and in Calcutta, but more especially to the 
westward ; the provinces of Mewar and Marwar being apparently the 
cradle of the sect. They are also numerous in Guzerat, in the upper 
part of the Malabar coast, and are scattered throughout the peninsula. 
They form a large, and, from their wealth and influence, an important 
division of the population of India. The name of the sect means a 
follower of Jina, the latter being one of the denominations of their 
deified saints; and as another name of these saints is Arhat, their 
followers are also called Arhatas. 

The tenets of the Jainas or Arhatas are in several respects analogous 
to those of the Buddhists (see Buddha,) but they resemble in others 
those of the Brallmanical Hindus. With the Buddhists, they share in 
the. denial of the divine ongin and authority of the Veda, and in the 
worship of certain saints, whom they consider superior to the other 
beings of their pantheon. They differ, indeed, from them in regard to 
the history of these personages, but the original notion which prevails 
in this worship is the same. With the Brahinanical Hindus, on the 
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other hand, they agree in admitting the institution of caste, in perfonn- 
ing the essential ceremonies called Sanskdras, and in recognising 
some of the subordinate deities of the ^ Hindu pantheon, at least 
apparently, as they do not pay especial homage to theift, and as they 
disregard completely all those Brahmanical rites which involve the 
destruction of animal life. It deserves notice, too, that though rejecting 
in general the authority of the Vedas, they admit it, and quote the 
Vedic texts, if the doctrines of the latter are conformable to the Jaina 
tenets. 

According to their doctrine, all objects, material or abstract, are 
arranged under nine categories, called Tattwas, truths or principles, of 
which we need notice only the ninth and last, called Moksha, or liberation 
of the vital spirit from the bonds of action — Le., final emancipation. 
In reference to it, the Jainas not only affirm that there is such a state, 
but they define the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they 
live, their tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, the distance 
at which they are from one another, their parts, natures, and numbers. 
Final emancipation is only obtained ‘ in the state of manhood (not in 
that of a good demon or brute), while in possession of five senses, while 
possessing a body capable of voluntary motion, in a condition of 
possibility, while possessing a mind, through the sacrament of the 
highest asceticism, in that path of rectitude in which there is no retro- 
gression, through the possession of perfect knowledge and vision, and 
in the practice of abstinence.’ Those who attain to final liberation do 
not return to a worldly state, and there is no interruption to their bliss. 
They have perfect vision and knowledge, and do not depend on works. 
See j. Stevenson, The Kalpa Sutra, and Nava Tattwa. 

The principles of faith, as mentioned before, are common to all classes 
of Jainas, but some differences occur in the practice of their duties, as 
they are divided into religious and lay orders, Yalis and Sfravahas. 
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Both, of course, roust place implicit belief in the doctrines of their 
paints ; but the Yati has to lead a life of abstinence, taciturnity, and 
continence ; he should wear a thin cloth over his mouth, to prevent 
insects from flying into it, and he should carry a brush to sweep the 
place on which he is about to sit, to remove any living creature out of 
the Avay of danger; but, in turn, he may dispense with all acts of 
worship; whilst the S'rdvaka has to add to the observance of the 
religious and moral duties the practical worship of the saints, and a 
profound reverence for his more pious brethren. The secular Jaina 
must, like the ascetic, practise the four virtues — liberality, gentleness, 
piety, and penance ; he must govern his mind, tongue, and acts ; abstain, 
at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruits, roots, honey, grapes, 
tobacco ; drink water thrice strained, and never leave a liquid uncovered, 
lest an insect should bo drowned in it; it is his duty also to visit daily 
a temple where some of the images of the Jaina saints are placed, walk 
round it three times, make an obeisance to the imago, and make some 
offerings of fruits or flowers, while pronouncing some such formula as 
* Salutation to the Saints, to the Pure Existences, to the Sages, to the 
Teachers, to all the Devout iu the world.’ The reader in a Jaina temple 
is a Yati, but the miuistrant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since the 
Jainas have no priests of their own, and the j)resence of such Brah- 
roanical ministrants seems to have introduced several innovations in their 
worship. In Upper India, the ritual in use is often intermixed with 
formulas belonging more properly to the S’aiva and S'akta worship, 
and images of SSva and his consort take their place in Jaina temples. 
In. the south of India, they appear, as mentioned before, to observe 
also all the essential rites or Sanskaras of the Brahmanical Hindu. 
The festivals of the Jainas are especially those relating to events 
in the li^ of their deified saints ; but they observe also several common 
to other Hinclus, as the spring festival, the S'ripanchami, and others. ^ 
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The Jaiiias are divided into two principal divisions, Diganibaras 
S^wetdmbaras, The former word means * sky-clad,’ or naked, but in tl^ 
present day ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, and confine 
the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals. S^wnidmbara means 
* one who wears white garments ; * but the points of difference between 
these two divisions are far from being restricted to that of dress : it is 
said to comprehend a list of 700 topics, of which eighty-four are 
considered to be of paramount importance. Amongst the latter are 
mentioned the practice of the S’wetambaras to decorate the images of 
their saints with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and 
jewels ; whereas the Digambaras leave their images without ornaments. 
Again, the S’wetambaras assert that there are twelve heavens and sixty- 
four Indras ; whereas the Digambaras maintain that there are sixteen 
heavens and one hundred Indras. In the south of India, the Jainas 
are divided into two castes ; in Upper Hindustan, they are all of one 
caste. It is remarkable, however, that amongst themselves they 
recognise a number of families between which no intermaiTiage can 
take place, and that they resemble, in this respect also, the ancient 
Brahmanical Hindus, who established similar restrictions in their 
religious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jaina creed, it is still more fantastical 

than that of the Brahmanical sects, whence it is borrowed to a great 

extent, but without any of the poetical and philosophical interest which 

inheres in the gods of the Vedic time. The highest rank amongst 

their numberless hosts of divine beings — divided by them into four 

classes, with various subdivisions — they assign to the deified saints, 

% 

which they call Jina, or Arhat, or Tirthakara, besides a variety of other 
generic names. The Jainas enumerate twenty-foiir Tirthakaras of their 
past age, twenty-four of the present, and twenty-four of the age to come; 
and^they invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman attri 
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bttC^ of the most extravagant character. Notwithstanding the sameness 
o( these attributes, they distinguish the twenty-four Jinas of the present 
i^efrom each other in colour, stature, and longevity. Two of them 
are red, two white, two blue, two black ; the rest are of a golden hue, or 
a yellowish brown. The other two peculiarities are regulated by them 
with equal precision, and according to a system of decrement, from 
Rishabha, the first Jina, who was 500 poles in stature, and lived 
8,400,000 great years, down to Mahdvirat the '44th, who had degene- 
rated to the size of a man, and was no more than 40 years on earth ; 
the age «f his predecessor, Pdrsfwandtha, not exceeding one hundred 
years. The present worship is almost restricted to the two last Tirtha- 
karas ; and as the stature and years of these personages have a reason" 
able possibility, H. T. Colebrooke inferred that they alone are to be 
considered as historical personages. As, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Mahavira there is one, Indrabhiiti, who is called Gautama, 
and as Gautama is also a name of the founder of the Buddha faith, the 
same distinguished scholar concluded that, if the identity between these 
names could be assumed, it would lead to the further surmise that both 
these sects are branches of the same stock. But against this view, 
which would assign to the Jaina religion an antiquity even higher than 
543 before Christ — the date which is commonly ascribed to the 
apotheosis of Gautama Btfddha — several reasons are alleged by 
Professor Wilson. As to the real date, however, of the origin of the 
Jaina faith, as the same scholar justly observes, it is immersed in the 
same obscurity which invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. 
We can only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from the 
doctrines it inculcates, that it came later into existence than the 
Buddhist sect. The best essays on the tenets, mythology, observances, 
and literature of this sect are those by Colebrooke in his ** Miscelleneoug 
Essays, and by Wilson in the first volume of his works (London, J 862 ) 
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Kalidasa was the greatest dramatist, and one of the most celebrated 
poets of India. He is known to the literarj' public of Europe especially 
through his drama S'akiintald, which, first introduced to the notice of 
the western world by Sir William Jones (1789), created so great a 
sensation throughout Europe, that the early success obtained by Sanscrit 
studies in England and Germany may be considered due to this master- 
piece of Sanscrit literature. Another drama of the same poet, and next 
in renown to S^aknntald, is the Vih'amorvm^i, or the Hero and the 
Nymph. Besides these works, Hindu tradition ascribes to his author- 
ship a third drama and several poems, which no European critic will 
believe could ever have sprung from a mind like that of KMidasa. 
Professor Lassen, in the Indische Alterthiimshunde, passes the following 
judgment on this poet : * Kalidasa may be considered as the brightest 
star in the firmament of Hindu aitificial poetry. He deserves this 
praise on account of the mastery with which he wields the language, 
and on account of the consummate tact with which he imparts to it a 
more simple or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subject treated by him, without falling infc) the artificial diction of later- 
poets, or over-stei>ping the limits of good taste ; on account of the 
variety ^of his creations, his ingenious conceptions, and his happy choice 
of subjects ; and not less on account of the complete manner in which 
he^attains his poetical ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of 
his sentiment, and the fertility of his imagination/ But although we 
are enabled by his works to appreciate the merits of this poet, we know 
little of his personal history That he lived at Ujjayini or .Oujein, and 
that he was ‘ one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramadity^/ is all 
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that is related in regard to him. But as there have been several 
Vihramadityas at Uyayini, his date Is as uncertam as that of any person^ 
age of the ancient histoiy of J^ndia. Dr. •Bhao Daji^ in a learned and 
ingenious essay On the Sanscrit Poet, Kalidasa,* [Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal As. Soc., October 1 860), has endeavoured 
to identify Vikramaditya, the contemporary of Kalid^a, with Harsha 
Vikramdditya, and that the great poet would therefore have lived in 
the middle of the 6th century of the Christian era.* 


KAMA, OR KAMADEVA. 

Kama, *Dr Kamadeva, the Hindu god of Love, and one of the most 
pleasing creations of Hindu fiction. In Sanscrit poetry, especially that 
of a later period, he is the favourite theme of descriptions and allusions; 
and mythology exalts his power so much that it allows even the god 
Brahma to succumb to it. According to some Puranas, he was originally 
a son of Brahma ; according to others, a son of Vharma (the genius of 
Virtue), by S'raddhd (the genius of Faith), herself a daughter of 
Dakslia.Yiho was one of the mind-boni sons of Brahma. The god S'iva 
being on one occasion greatly incensed at Kama, reduced him to ashes; 
but ultimately, moved by the affliction of Rati (Voluptuousness), the wife 
of Kama, he promised her that^er husband should be reborn as a son of 
Kr'ishna. The god Kr'ishiia, accordingly, having married Rukmini, she 
bore him Rradyumna^ who was the god of Love. But when the infant* 
was six days old, it ^’as stolen from the lying-in chamber by the terrible 
demoQ S'ambara ; for the latter foreknew that Pradyumna, if he lived, 
would be his destroyer. The boy was thrown into the ocean, and 
swallowed by a large fish.* Yet he did not die ; for that fish was caught by 

* See also banker Pandurang Pandit in “ Tansactions of the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalii is. London, 1876,” pp. 227-54. * 
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fishermen, and delivered to Mdydvat% the mistress of S'ambara’s houses* 
hold ; and when it was nut open, the child was taken from it. Whilst 
Majavati wondered who this could be, t|;ie divine sage, Narada, satisfied 
her curiosity, and counselled her to rear tenderly ' this offspring of 
Kr'ishna. She acted as he advised her ; and when Pradyumna grew 
up, and learned his own history, he slew the demon S'ambara. May- 
avati, however, was later apprised by Kr'ishna that she was not the wife 
of S'ambara, as she had fancied herself to be, but that of Pradyumna — 
in fact, another form of Rati, who was the wife of Kama in bis prior 
existence. — Kdma is described or represented as holding in his hands a 
bow made of sugar-cane, and strung with bees, beside five arrows, each 
tipped with the blossom of a flower which is supposed to conquer one of 
the senses. His standard is, agreeably to the legend above mentioned, 
a fabulous fish, called Makara ; and he rides on a parrot or sparrow— 
the symbol of voluptuousness. His epithets are numerous, but easily 
accounted for from the circumstances named, and from the effects of love 
on the mind and senses. Thus, he is called Makaradhwaja, ‘ the one 
who has Makara in his banner ; ’ Mada, ‘ the maddener,’ Ac. His wife, 
as before stated, is Rati ; she is also called Kdmakald^ * a portion of 
Kama,’ or Pritif * affection.’ His daughter is Trishd, ‘ thirst or desire; * 
and his son is Aniruddha, * the unrestrained.’ 


LAKSHMI. 

Lakshmi, in Hindu Mythology, the name of vhe consort of the 
god Vishn'u (q. v.), and considered also to be his female or creative 
energy. According to the mystical doctrine of the worshippers of 
Vishn’u, this god produced the three goddesses, Brahmi, Lakshmi, atid 
Chan’dik&, the first representing his creating, the second, hj^ preserving, 
and the third, his destroying energy. This view, however, founded on 
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the superiority of Vishii'u over the two other gods of the Hindu triad — 
Brahmi, or Saraswati^ being generally looked' upon as the energy of 
Brahma, and Ohan'd'ika, another name of Durga, as the energy of 
S'iva — is later than the myth, relating to Lakshmi, of the epic period ; 
for, according to the latter, Lakshmi is the goddess of Fortune and of 
Beauty, and arose from the Ocean of Milk when it was churned by the 
gods to procure the beverage of Immortality, and it was only after this 
wonderful occurrence that she became the wife of Vishn'u. When she 
emerged from the agitated milk-sea, one text of the Ramayan'a relates, 
' she was reposing on a lotos-flower, endowed with transcendent beauty, 
in the first bloom of youth, her body covered with all kinds of ornaments, 

and marked with every auspicious sign Thus originated, and 

adored by the world, the goddess, who is also called Padmd and S'n, 
betook herself to the bosom of Hari — i. e., Vishnu/ A curious festival 
is celebrated in honour of this divinity on the fifth lunar day of the 
light half of the month Magha (February), when she is identified with 
Saroswati, the consort of Brahma, and the goddess of learning. In his 
treatise on festivals, a great modem authority, Eagbunandana, mentions, 
on the faith of a work called Samwatmi'a^sandipa, that L. is to be 
worshipped in the forenoon of that day with flowers, perfumes, rice, and 
water; that due honour is to paid to inkstand and writing- reed, and no 
writing to be done, Wilson, In his essay on the Religious Festivals of 
the Hindus (works, vol ii. p. 188, ff.), adds that, on the morning of the 
Jind February, * the whole of the pens and inkstands, and the books, if 
not too numerous and bulky, are collected, the pens or reeds cleaned, 
the inkstands scoured, and the books, wrapped up in new cloth, are 
arranged upon a platform, or a sheet, and strewn over with flowers and 
blades of young barley,* and that no flowers except white are to be 
offered. Afjer performing the necessary rites .... all the members of 
the family assemble and make their prostrations; the books, the pens, 
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and ink having an entire holiday ; and, should any emergency require a 
written communication* on the day dedicated to the divinity of scholar- 
ship, it is done with chalk or charcoal upon a black or white board.* 
In different parts of India, this festival is celebrated at*different seasons, 
according to the double aspect under which Lakshmi is viewed by her 
worshippers. The festival in the month Magha seems originally to 
have been a vernal feast, marking the commencement of the season of 
spring. 


LAMAISM. 

Lamaism (from the Tibetan bLanm,^ spiritual teacher or lord) 
is the name of the religion prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia. It is 
Buddhism corrupted by Shivaism (see Siva), and by Shamanism 
or spirit-worship. As ancient Buddhism knows of no worship of 
God, but merely of an adoration of saints, the latter is also the main 
feature of Lamaism, The essence of all that is sacred is comprised by 
this religion under the name of dKon mChhog gSsum (pronounced 
Konciiogsuni^f which consists of the * three most precious jewels * — viz., 
the ‘ Buddha-jevvel, the ‘doctrine-jew^l,’ and the ‘ priesthood -jewel.* 
A similar triad is implied by the three Buddhistic formula : ‘ I take my 
refuge in Buddha ; I take my refuge in the law (or doctrine) ; I take 
my refuge in the congregation (of the priests),* kut it did not obtain 
the same dogmatic importance in Buddhism as in Lamaism, where it 
itf looked upon as a kind of trinity, representing an essential unity. 
The first person of this trinity is the Buddha;. but he is not the creator, 

f ' 

* The small letters prefixed to the initials of the Tibetan word, in this artide 
aJe not pronounced, • 
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or the origin of the universe; as in Buddhism, he is merely the founder 
of t][ie doctrine, the highest saint, though endowed with all the qualities 
of supreme wisdom, power, virtue, and beauty, which raise him beyond 
the pale of ordinary existence. The second jewel, or the doctrine, is 
the law or religion — that which is, as it were, the incarnation of the 
Buddha, his actual existence after he had disappeared in the Nirvana. 
The third jewel, or the priesthood, is the congregation of the saints, 
comprising the whole clergy, the incarnate as well as the non-incarnate 
representatives of the various Buddhistic saints. The latter comprise 
the five iDhyani-Buddhas, or the Buddhas of contemplation, and, 
besides, all those myriads of Bodhisattw^as, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and 
pious men, who became canonised after their death. It is obvious 

it * 

that among their number a portion only can enjoy practical worship ; 
but the clergy, as the visible representative of these saints, claim and 
receive due homage at all the religious ceremonies. Inferior in rank 
to these saints are the gods and spirits, the former chiefly taken from 
the Pantheon of the S 'Waits, The highest position amongst these is 
occupied by the four spirit-kings — viz,, Indra (q. v.), the god of the 
firmament ; Yama, the god of death and the infernal regions ; Yamdn-- 
taka, or S'iva, as revenger in his most formidable shape ; and Vais^ravana, 
or the god of wealth. The worship of these saints and gods consist 
chiefly in the reciting of prayers, and sacred texts, and the intonation 
of hymns, accompanied with a kind of music, which is a chaos of the 
most unharmonious and deafening sounds of horns, trumpets, and 
drums of various descriptions. During this worship, which takes place 

three .times a day, the clergy, summoned by the tolling of a little 

• 

bell, are seated in two or more rows, according to their rank ; and on 
special holidays, the temples and altars are decorated with symbolical 
figures, whi^e offerings of tea, flour, mifk, butter, and others of a 
similar *iiature, *are made by the worshippers ; animal sacrifices or 
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offerings entailing injury to life being forbidden, as in the Buddhistic 
faith. Lamaism knows especially three great festivals. The Jjog 
gSaar, or the festival of the new yeaf, in February, marks the com^ 
niencement of the season of spring, or the victory of light and warmth 
over darkness and cold. The Lamaists, like the Buddhists, celebrate 
it in commemoration of the victory obtained by the Buddha S'akya- 
muni, over the six heretic teachers. It lasts fifteen days, and consists 
of a series of feasts, dances, illuminations, and other manifestations of 
joy; it is, in short, the Tibetan carnival. The second festival, 
probably the oldest festival of the Buddhistic Church, is held in com- 
memoration of the conception or incarnation of the Buddha, and marks 
the commencement of summer. The third is the water-feast, in August 
and September, marking the commencement of autumn. Baptism 
and confirmation are the two principal sacraments of Lamaism. The 
former is administered on the third or tenth day after birth; the 
latter, generally when the child can walk and speak. The marriage 
ceremony is to Tibetans not a religious, but a civil act ; nevertheless, 
the Lamas know how to turn it to the best advantage, as it is from 
them that the bridegroom and bride have to learn the auspicious day 
when it should be performed ; nor do they fail to complete the act with 
prayers and rites, which must be responded to with handsome presents. 
A similar observation applies to the funeral ceremonies of the Tibetans. 
Properly speaking, there are none requiring the assistance of the clergy, 
for Lamaism does not allow the interment of the dead. Persons dis- 
tinguished by rank, learning, or piety, are burned after their death ; 
but the general mode of disposing of dead bodies in Tibet, as in Mon- 
golia, is that of exposing them in the open air, to be devoured by birds 
and beasts of prey ; yet it is the Lama who must be present at the 
moment of death, in order to superintend the proper separation of body 
and soul, to cairn the departed spirit, and to enable him to he reborn 
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in a happy existence. He must determine the auspicious day and 
hour when, and the auspicious place where, the. corpse is to be exposed. 
The most lucrative part of his business, however, is the masses which 
he has to perform, until the soul is released from Yama, the infernal 
judge, and ready to re-enter into its new existence ; the doctrine of 
metempsychosis being the same in this religion as in Buddhism. 

One of the most interesting features of Lamaism is the organisation 
of its hierarchy. Its summit is occupied by two Lama popes, the one 

called Dalai-lama, i.e., Ocean priest, or priest as wide as the ocean — 

* 

he resides at Potala, near H*lassa— the other bearing the titles of 
Tesho-lama, Bogdo-lama, &o., and officially called Fan chhgn Bin po 
chhOf literally, ** the right reverend great teacher-jewel ” (i.e., precious 
teacher) ; he resides in the convent at bKra Shiss Lhun po, near 
gShiss Ka rTse. In theory, both popes have the same rank and autho- 
rity, in spiritual as well as in temporal matters ; but as the DalaMama 
possesses a much larger territory than the other, he is in reality much 
more powerful. Next in rank are the KhutriktuSt who may be compared 
to the Koman Catholic cardinals and archbishops* The third degree is 
that of the Khubilghans and HobilghaiiS" — which Mongol name is more 
frequently given to them than the Tibetan title Bjang chhuh — a trans- 
lation of the Sanscrit Bodhisattwa. Their number is very great. 
These three degrees represent^ the clergy that claims to be the incar- 
nation of the Bhuddistic saints. The Dalai-lama and the Pan-chhen 
were in their former lives the two chief disciples of the great Lamaist 
reformer bTsong kha pa, who was an incarnation of the Bodhisattwa 
Amitdbha, or, as some will have it, of Manjus'ri and Vajrapan'i, and 
who is reputed to have founded, in 1355 or 1357 of the Christian era, 
the present system of the Lama hierarchy. The Khutuktus were in 
their prior existences other Bhuddhistic «saints of veiy great renown ; 
and thg Khubilghans are those reborn hosts of saintly patrons whqpi 

7 
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the temples and convents of Lamaism possess in boundless numbers. 
Up to the end of last century, the clergy of these various classes detjpr- 
mined the choice of the chjldren into w^hose bodies the souls of their 
departed members had migrated. At present, however, it seems that 
the Emperor of China exercises the paramount influence on the dis- 
covery of those transmigrations — or, in other words, on the filling up of 
clerical posts— and there can be no doubt that his influence is supreme 
in the case of determining the election of the two highest functionaries 
of this theocracy. In order to ascertain the re-birth of a departed 
Lama, various means are relied upon. Sometimes the deceQ,sed had, 
before his death, confidentially mentioned to his friends where and in 
which family he would re-appear, or his will contained intimations to 
this effect. In most instances, however, the sacred books and the 
official astrologers are consulted on the subject ; and if the DalaMama 
dies, it is the duty of the Pan-chhon to interpret the traditions and 
oracles ; whereas, if the latter dies, the Dalai-lama renders him the 
same service. . The proclamation of so great an event, however, as the 
metempsychosis of a Dalai-lama or Pan-chhen is preceded by a close 
examination of the child that claims to be iu possession of the soul of 
either of these personages. The reborn arch-saint, usually a boy four 
or five years old, is questioned as to his previous career ; books, 
garments, and other articles used and (.lot used by the deceased, are 
placed before him, to point out those which belonged to him in his 
former life. But however satisfactory his answers be, they do not yet 
suflBce: Various little bells required at the dail;)r devotions of the 
Lama, are put before the boy, to select that which he did use when he 
wfts the Dalai-lama or Panchhen. ** But where is my own favourite 
bell?'’ the child exclaims, after having searohed in vain; and this 
question is perfectly justified ; for, to test the veracity oV the reborn 
saint, this particular bell had been withheld from him.^. Now, however, 
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there can be no doubt as to the Dalai-lama or Pan-chhen being bodily 
befpre them : the believers fall on their knees, and the Lamas who 
successfully performed all these fmuds join them in announcing the 
momentous fact. • 

Besides these three classes of the higher clergy — representing the 
incarnate existences of departed saints, and chosen, therefore, without 
regard to merit, amongst the children of privileged families — Lamaism 
possesses a lower clergy, which, having no claim to incarnate holiness, 
recruits its ranks on the principle of merit and theological proficiency. 
It has four orders: the pupil or novice, who enters the order generally 
in his seventh or ninth year ; the assistant priest ; the religious mendi- 
cant : and the teacher or abbot. To these may be added two acade- 
rmcal or theological degrees, and also two dignities, conferred by the 
sovereign Lamas on those doctors who have distinguished themselves 
by extraordinary sanctity or learning. All the members of these 
orders must make the vow of celibacy, and by far the greatest number 
of them live in convents. A Lamaist convent, dOon pa^ consists of a 
temple, which forms its centre, and of a number of buildings, connected 
with the temple, and appropriated to the meeting- rooms, the library, 
refectory, dwellings, and other spiritual and worldly wants of the monks. 
At the head of the convent is a Khubilghan, or an abbot, the latter 
being elected by the chapter, |,ud appointed by the Dalai-lama, or the 
provincial Khubilghan. In addition to these orders of monks and con- 
vents, Lamaism has likewise its nuns and nunneries. 

The Lamaist bible bears the name of hKa' gyur (pronounced Kanjur) 
i. e., “ translation of the words, scil,, of the Buddha. It contains 
not less than 1083 works, which in some editions fill 102 to 108 
volumes in folio. It consists of the following sections : 1. “ Dulha 
(Sanscrit, Vinaya), or discipline ; 2. Sher pityin (Sans. Prajnap&ramit&), 
or philosophy and metaphysics; 3. Phal chhen (Sans, Buddhavata 
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8aiigha)» or the doctrine of the Buddhas, their incarnations, Ac. ; 
4. dK<m hrTsegss (Sans, Ratnakdt'a), or the collection of precious 
things; 5. mVo ssDe (Sai^s. Sutra), or the collection of Sutra^; 

6. Myang *dim (Sans. Nirvana), or the liberation from worldly pains ; 

7. rOyud (Sans. Tantras), or incantations, Ac. Besides this mass of 
works, there is a very voluminous collection the bssTan ^gyur^ or the 
translation of the doctrine, in 225 vols, in folio ; but it does not seem 
to possess canonical authority. 

The oldest histoiy of Lamaism is shrouded in darkness. For its 
growth and development under the Mongol and Manju dynasties see the 
article Tibet. — The best work on Lamaism is Die Lamaische Hierarchie 
und Kirchey von Karl Friedrich Koeppen (Berlin, 1869). See also Hue, 
Sauvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartaric, le Tibet et la Chine (Paris, 
1862) , and Karl Ritter’s Erdkunde (vol. iv.). 


mAdhavAchArya. 

Madhavachabta (i. e., Mddhava, the Acharya, or spiritual teacher) 
is one of the greatest Hindu scholars and divines that graced the 
medieval literature of India. He is famed for his numerous and 
important works relating to the Vedic, philosophical, legal, and gram- 
matical writings of the ancient Hindus, and also for his political 
connection with the history of some renowned kings of the Deccan. 
His learning and wisdom were so eminent, th^t he was supposed 
to have received them from the goddess Bhuvanes'wari, the consort of 
S^iva, who, gratified by his incessant devotions, became manifest to him 
in a human shape, conferred on him the gift of pxtraordinazy knowledge, 
and changed his name to Vidyaran'ya (the Forest of Learning), a title 
which he is sometimes designated in Hindu wi;itin59. All the 
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traditions about Madhavacharya, however differing from one another^ 
agree in ascribing the origin of Vijayanagara to'M&dhava. His birthplace 
is said to have been Pampa, a village situated on the bank of the river 
Tungabhadra ; *and as all the accounts of his life admit his having been 
the prime-minister of Sangama, the son of Kampa, whose reign at Vijay- 
anagara commenced about 1336, and to have hlled the same post under 
King Bukka I., who succeeded Harihara 1. about 1361, and as he died 
at the age of ninety, the date of his birth coincides probably with the 
beginning of the 14th century. Amongst his works, the principal are 
his great commentaries on the Rig-i Yajur-, and Sama-vedas (see Veda); 
an exposition of the Mimansa philosophy ; a summary account of fifteen 
religious and philosophical systems of Indian speculation ; some treatises 
on the Vedanta philosophy ; another on salvation ; a history of S'ankara’s 
(q. y.) polemics against multifarious misbelievers and heretics ; a com- 
mentary on Paras'ara’s code of law; a work on determining time, 
especially in reference to the observation of religious acts; and a 
grammatical commentary on Sanscrit radicals and their derivatives. 
The chief performance of Madhaya is doubtless the series of his great 
commentaries on the Vedas, for without them no conscientious scholar 
could attempt to penetrate the sense of those ancient Hindu works. In 
these commentaries, Madhava labours to account for the grammatical 
properties of Vedic words and forms, records their traditional sense, and 
explains the drift of the Vedic hymns, legends, and rites. That in an 
undertaking almost unparalleled, in the literary history of any nation for 
its magnitude and difficulty, Madhava should have committed sundry 
inaccuracies — the remedy against which, however, is really always 
afforded by himself — can surprise no one ; but when modem Sanscrit 
philology affords the spectacle of writers haughtily exaggerating these 
shortcomii^gs, and combining with their would*be criticisms the pretence 
of establishinjv' the true sense of the Vedas without the assistance of 
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Ma^iliava, a mere comparison of the commentary of the latter with what 
the European public is called upon to accept as its substitute, adds a 
new testimony to the vast sjuperiority of the Hindu scholar over Kis 
European antagonists. See Veda. Some of Madhava^ works seem to 
have been lost.* 


mahAbhIrata. 

Mahabharata (from the Sanscrit mahat — changed to wa/id— great, and 
Bharatd) is the name of one of the two great epic poems of , ancient 
India. For the other, see the article Ramayan'a. As its main story 
relates to the contest between two rival families, both descendants of a 
king Bharata, the word Mahabharata probably implies “the greaj: 
history of the descendants of Bharata;’' for another explanation of the 
word, which connects it with bhdra, weight, was obviously invented 
merely to convey an idea of the enormous extent of this poem. 
According to this explanation, it would mean the “ very weighty (poem),’* 
because, “ when weighed, it was found to be heavier than all the four 
Vedas together with their mystical writings.” However devoid of 
grammatical value this popular account of the word Mahabharata may 
be, it does not exaggerate the bulk of this epos, which, in its present 
condition, consists of upwards of one hundred thousand verses, each 
containing thirty-two syllables; while, if^ a tradition, reported in the 
introduction to the work itself, could be trusted, it was formerly known 
in othe.r recensions of a still greater extent. In its actual shape, it is 
divided into eighteen parvans or books, the Harivans*a being con- 
sidered as a supplementaiy part of it. That this huge composition 
was not the work of one single individual, but a production of successive 
ages, clearly results from the^multifariousness of its contents, from the 

•The Van^a-br^hmana, by A. C. Burnell. Mangalore, 1{J73. ^Introd. pp. 
viii. — xl. t 
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difference of style which characterises its various parts, and even from 
thf contradictions which disturb its harmony. .Hindu tradition ascribes 
it* to Vydsa; but as Vyasa mejins *‘the distributor or arranger,” and as 
the same individual is also the reputed compiler of the Vedas, Purauas, 
and several other works, it is obvious that no historical value can be 
assigned to this generic name. The contents of the Mahdbharata may 
Se distinguished into the leading story and the episodical matter 
connected with it. The former is probably founded on real events in 
the oldest history of India, though in the epic narrative it will be 
difficult *|;o disentangle the reality from the fiction. The story comprises 
the contest of the celebrated families called tlie Kauravas and Pan'd'avas, 
ending in the victory of the latter, and in the establishment of their 
nilo over the northern part of India. Kuru, a descendant of Bharata, 
had two sons, Dhr'itarasht'ra and Pan'd'u. The sons of the former, 
commonly called the Katiravas, were a hundred in number, the eldest 
of them being Duryodhana ; those of Pan'd'u — the PdnWavas — were 
five, Yudbisht'hira, Bhima, Aijuna, and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Pan'd'u, having resigned his throne, Dhr'itarash'tra, though blind 
assumed the government, and ultimately divided his kingdom between 
his sons and the sons of Pdn'd'u. The former, however, coveting the 
territory allotted to tlie Pan'd'u princes, endeavoured to get possession 
of it. A game of dice was t]^e means by which they bound over their 
cousins to relinquish their kingdom, promising, however, to restore it to 
them if they passed twelve yeai’s in the forests, and a thirteenth year in 
such disguises as to escape detection. This promise was faithfullykept 
by the Pan'd'avas , but the term of their banishment having expired, 
the Kuru princes refused to redeem their word. A war ensued, ending 
in the complete destruction of the Kauravas. These are the meagre 
outlines of the leading story of the Mahdbharata, where, as may be 
inferreji, Duryodhana and his brothers are pictured as the type of •all 
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conceivable wickedness, and the Pan'd'u princes as paragons of virtue 
and heroism. That the latter are the incarnations of sundry deities— 
that the gods take an active part in tl^e development of the plot, 'in 
short, that Hindu mythology is always interwoven with these stirring 
events of semi-historioal Hindu antiquity, requires no further remark to 
anyone but slightly acquainted with Hindu poetry. It is necessary, 
however, to observe that out of the one hundred thousand verses whi(!5T 
constitute the great epos, barely a fourth part is taken up by this 
narrative; all the rest is episodical. The matter thus, as it were, 
incidentally linked with the main story, may be distributed under three 
principal heads, passing over such minor additions as fables, genealogical 
lists, geographical enumerations, and the like. One category of such 
episodes comprises narratives relating to the ancient or mythical history 
of India, as, for instance, the episodes of Nala and S'akuntala; a 
second is more strictly mythological, comprising cosmogony and 
theogony j a third is didactic or dogmatic— it refers to law, religion, 
morals, and philosophy, as in the case of the celebrated Bhagavadgita, 
and the principal portions of the 19th and 13th books. By means of 
this episodical matter, which at various periods, and often without regard 
to consistency, was superadded to the original structure of the work, the 
Mahabharata gradually became a collection of all that was needed to be 
known by an educated Hindu ; in fact, jt became the encyclopedia of 
India. “ There is no narrative on earth,” the Mahabharata says of 

itself, that is not founded on this epos The twice-born, though 

knowing the four Vedas and their supplementary soie;ices, has no wisdom 
unless he knows this great epos. .... It is the great manual of all 
I that is moral, useful, and agreeable.” Yet it should be noticed that the 
Brahmanic authors of the great epos intended .it especially as an ency- 
blopmdia for the Kshattriya oV military caste ; for it is chiefly the history, 
thfe interests, the religion, and the duties of the second caste which are 
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taught in it, always, of course, with a view of establishing the superiority 
of. the Brahmanic caste. Sectarian religion is for this reason not 
emphasised in the Mahabhar^ta, though .the later sectarian works (see 
Purana) have largely drawn, for their purposes, on the mythological 
material afforded them by the great epic work. The text of the 
Mahabharata has been published in Calcutta in four quarto volumes 
1834 — 1839), to which is added a fifth volume, containing a table of 
contents. Two other editions are in the course of publication at Bombay. 
The best researches on the Mahabharata are those by Lassen, in his 
Zeitschnft Jiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (1837, ff.) and in his Indische 
Alterthmiskunde. A sort of analysis of the leading story of the Maha- 
bharata (not of the episodes) has lately been given by F. G. Eichhoff 
{Poide Hirdique des Indiens^ Paris, 1860), and by Professor Monier 
Williams (Indian Epic Poetry^ London, 1863).* 


mahAvira. 

Mahaviba (literally, “ the great hero),” also called Yira and 
Vardhamdna^ is the twenty-fourth or last Jina, or deified saint, of the 
Jainas (q. v.), described as of a golden complexion, and having a lion 
for his symbol. His legendary history is given in the Kalpa-Sutra and 
the Mahdvira-Oharitra, twq works held in great authority by the 
Jainas. According to these works, Mahavira’s first birth occurred at 
a period infinitely remote ; it was as Nayasara, head man of a village, 
that he first appeared in the country of Vijaya, subject to S'atrumardana. 
He was next bom as Marichi, the grandson of the first Jaina saint, 
Rishabha; he then came to the world of Brahma, was reborn as a 
worldly-minded Brahman^ and after several other births — each being 
separated from the other by an interva? passed in one of the Jaina 

Indian Wisdom, by M. Williams. London, 1876, pp. 309 — 448. 
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heavens, and each period of life extending to many hundreds of 
thousands of years — he quitted the state of a deity to obt^ 
immortality as a saint, and. was incan^ate towards the close of the 
fourth age (now past), when 75 years and months <of it remained. 
After he was thirty years of age, he renounced worldly pursuits, and 
departed, amidst the applauses of gods and men, to practise austerities. 
Finally, he became an Arhat or Jina ; and at the age of seven ty-tiffo^ 
years, the period of his liberation having arrived, “he resigned his 
breath," and his body was burned by Indra and other deities, who 
divided amongst them such parts as were not destroyed by thp flames, 
as the teeth and bones, which they preserved as relics ; the ashes of the 
pile were distributed amongst the assistants : the gods erected a 
splendid monument on the spot, and then returned to their respectivS 
heavens. At what period these events occurred is not stated, but judging 
from some of the circumstances narrated, the last Jina expired about 
five hundred years before the Christian era. Other authorities make 
the date of this event about a century and a half earlier. The works 
above referred to state, with considerable detail, the conversions worked 
by Mahavira. Among the pupils were Indrahhuti (also called Gautama# 
and for this reason, but erroneously, considered as the same with the 
founder of the Buddhist religion), Agnibhuti, Vdyuhhuti , — all three sons 
of Vasubbtiti, a Brahman'a of the Gotapia tribe, and others. These 
converts to Jaina principles are mostly made in the same manner : eaoh 
comes to the saint prepared to overwhelm him with shame, when he 
salutes' them mildly, and, as the Jainas hold, solves rtheir metaphysical 
or religious doubts. Thus, Indrahhuti doubts whether there be a living 
principle or not; Vayubhuti doubts if life be not body; Man'd'ita has 
not made up his mind on the subjects of bondage and libemtion; 
Achalabhratr'i is sceptical as Vo the distinction between vice and virtue ; 
and so on. Mahavira removes all their difficulties, and by teaching them 
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the Jaina truth, converts them to the doctrine of his sect. For a 
Bummaiy account of the life of this saint, see H. T. Colebrooke’s 
Miscellaneous Essays,’* vol. iij., p. 213, flF.,; H. H. Wilson’s “ Works,*' 
vol. i., p. 291, 


MANU. 

Manu (from the Sanscrit man, to think, literally, the thinking being) is 
the reputed author of the most renowned law-book of the ancient Hindus ; 
and likewise of an ancient Kalpa work on Vedic rites. It is matter, 
however, of considerable doubt whether both works belong to the same 
individual, and whether the name Manu, especially in the case of the 
author of the law-book, was intended to designate an historical j^ersonage ; 
for, in several passages of the Vedas as well as the Mahabharata 
Manu is mentioned as the progenitor of the human race; and in 
the first chapter of the law-book ascribed to him, he declares himself to 
have been produced by Vircij, an offspring of the Supreme Being, and to 
have created all this universe. Hindu mythology knows, moreover, a 
succession of Manus, each of whom created, in his own period, the 
world anew after it had perished at the end of a mundane age. The 
word Manu — kindred with our — belongs, therefore, properly 

speaking, to ancient Hindu mythology, and it was connected with the 
renowned law-book, in order to impart to the latter the sanctity on which 
its authority rests. This work is not merely a law-book in the European 
sense of the word, it is likewise a system of cosmogony ; it propounds 
metaphysical doctnnes, teaches the art of government, and, amongst 
other- thingsi treats of the state of the soul after death. The chief 
topics of its twelve books are the following : — 1. Creation ; 2. Education 
and the duties of a pupil, or the first order ; 3. Marriage and the duties 

* A. Weber, UeJjer ein Fragment der Bhagavati. Berlin, 1867. II., p. ^6 
u. 315 ff. 
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of a householder, or the second order; 4. Means of subsistence, and 
private morals; 5. Diet, purification, and the duties of women; 6. ^The 
duties of an anchorite and an ascetic, or t^e duties of the third and fourth 
orders ; 7. Government, and the duties of a king and the military caste: 
8.' Judicature and law, private and criminal; 9. Continuation of the 
former, and the duties of the commercial and servile castes ; 10. Mixed 
castes, and the duties of the castes in time of distress: 11. Penance 
and expiation; 12. Transmigration and final beatitude. • The text of 
this work has been published in several editions, both in India and 
Europe. An excellent English translation of it we owe to Sir* W. Jones 
(2nd ed., by Haughton, London, 1825), and a very good French trans- 
lation to A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps (Paris, 1833). 


mimAnsA. 

Mimawsa (from Sanscrit man, to investigate ; hence, literally, investi- 
gation) is the collective name of two of the six divisions of orthodox 
Hindu philosophy. See Sanscrit Literature. It is distinguished as 
Pmvor and UUara nitmdnsd^ the latter being more commonly called 
Vedanta (q. v.), while the former is briefly styled Mimdnsd, Though 
the Mimansa is ranked, by all native writers, with the five other philoso- 
phical systems, the term philosophy — as understood in a European sense 
— can scarcely be applied to it ; for the Mimansa is neither concerned 
with the nature of the absolute or of the human jnind, nor with the 
various categories of existence in general — topics dealt with more or less 
the other five philosophies; its object is merely to lay down a 
correct interpretation of such Vedic passages as refer to the Brihman'ic 
ritual, to solve doubts whenever they may exist on matters concerning 
aiMuificial acts, and to reconcile discrepancies — according to tke Mim^a, 
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always apparent only — of Vedic texts. The foundation of this system 

is therefore preceded by a codification of the three principal Vedas — the 
•• 

R'ik, Black-Yajus, and Saman — and by the existence of schools and 
theories which, by their different interpretations of the Vedic rites, had 
begun to endanger, or, in reality, had endangered a correct, or at least 
authoritative understanding of the Vedic texts. It is the method, how- 
ever, adopted by the Mimansa which imparted to it a higher character 
than that of a mere commentary, and allowed it to be looked upon as a 
philosophy ; for, in the first place, the topics explained by this system • 
do not follow the order in which they occur in the Vedic writings, 
especially in the Brahma'na portion of the Vpdas (q. v.) ; they are 
arranged according to certain categories, such as authoritativeness, 
indirect precept, concurrent efficacy, co-ordinate effect, &c. ; and 
secondly, each topic or case is discussed according to a regular scheme, 
which comprises the proposition of the subject-matter, the doubt or 
question arising upon it, the frimd-Jacie or wrong argument applied to 
it, the correct argument in refutation of the latter, and the conclusion 
devolving from it. Some subjects treated pf in the Mimansa, inci- 
dentally as it were, and merely for the sake of argument, belong likewise 
inore to the sphere of philosophic thought than to that of commentatorial 
criticism, such, for instance, as the association of articulate sound with 
sense, the similarity of words^in different languages, the inspiration or 
eternity of the Veda, the invisible or spiritual operation of pious acts, 
&c. The reputed founder of this system is Jaimini — of unknown date — 
who taught it in twelve books, each subdivided into four chapters, except 
the third, sixth, and tenth books, which contain eight chapters each ; 
the chapters, again, are divided into sections, generally comprisihg 
several Sutras or aphorisms, but sometimes only one. The extant com- 
mentaiy on^ this obscure work is the Bhdshya of 'Sabaraswamin, which 
was cijtically annotated by the great Mimansa authority, Kumdrila- 
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swflmin. Out of these works, which, in their turn, quote several others, 
apparently lost, has arisen a great number of other writings* explaining 
and elucidating their predecessors. Thfe best conpendium, amongst 
these modern works, is the Jaimmiyu-iiydya-rndldAjistarat by the 
celebrated Madhavacharya (q. v.) 


MITIKSHARA. 

Mitakshara is the name of several commentatorial works in ^ansent, 
for instance, of a commentary on the text-book of the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, of a commentary on the Mimansa work of Eumarila, of a 
commentary on the Br'ihadaran'yaka (see Veda), &c. The most 
renowned work, however, bearing this title is a detailed commentary by 
Vijnanes'wara (also called Vijnananatha), on the law-book of Yajnavalkya, 
(q. V.); and its authority and influence are so great that *it is 
received in all the schools of Hindu law from Benares to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of India as the chief groundwork of the 
doctrines which they follow, and as an authority from which they rarely 
dissent’ (cf. two treatises on the Hindu Law of inheritance, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Calcutta, 1810). Most of the other renowned law- 
books of recent date, such as the Smr'iti-Chandrika, which prevails in the 
south of India, the Chintaman'i, Viramitrodaya, and Mayukha, which 
are authoritative severally in Mithila, Benares, and with the Mahrattas, 
generally defer to the decisions of the Mitakshara ; ,.the Dayabhaga of 
Jimutavahona alone, which is adopted by the Bengal school, differs on 
almost every disputed point from the Mitakshara, and does not acknowledge 
its authority. The Mitakshara, following the arrangement of its text- work, 
the code of Y^navalkya, treat% in its first part of duties in general ; in its 
second, of private and administrative law; in its third, « of purification, 
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penance, devotion, and so forth ; but, since it frequently quotes other 
legislators, expounding their texts, and contrasting them with those of 
Yajnavalkja, it is not merely a)commentary, but supplies the place of a 
regular digest. The text of the Mitakshara has been edited several times 
in India. An excellent translation of its chapter ‘ On Inheritance ' was 
published by Colebrooke in the work above referred to ; and its expla- 
nafTon of Yajnavalkya is followed by the same celebrated scholar in his 
Digest of Hindu Law (3 vols. Calcutta and London, 1801), when 
translating passages from this ancient author. 


NIRUKTA. 

Nibukta, or * Explanation ’ is the name of one of the six Veddngas (see 
Veda) which explains difEcult Vedic words. That there have been 
several works engaged in such a task, even at a very remote period of 
Hindu antiquity, and that they bore the name of Nirukta is probable, for 
‘ Nirukta authors ’ are quoted either generally or by name in several 
Sanskrit authors ; but the work which is emphatically called Nirukta^ 
and which, for the present, is .^e only surviving representative of this 
important Yedanga is that of Yttska^ who was a predecessor of Pan'ini 
(q. V.). His work consists of three parts — the NaighanH^uka, where, 
for the most part, aynonymous words are taught ; the Naigavna^ which 
contains words that usually occur in the Vedas only ; and the Daivata 
which contains words chiefly relating to deities and sacrificial acts. A 
Commentary on this work has been composed by the same Yaska, and 
it likewise bears the name of Nirukta. In the latter, Vedic passages 
are quoted in illustration of the works to be explained, and the comment 
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given by Yaska on these passages is the oldest instance, known at 
present to Sanskrit philology, of a Vedic gloss. Besides the great 
importance which Yaska's Nirvkta thus| possesses for a proper under- 
standing of the Vedic texts, it is valuable also on account of several 
discussions which it rases on grammatical and other questions, and on 
account of the insight it affords us into the scientific and religious 
condition of its time. — Text and Commentary of YaMs Nirukta KWe 
been edited by Professor R. Roth (Gottingen, 1852). 


NIRVlNA. 

I 

Nirvana (from the Sanscrit wtr, out, and vdna, blown ; hence, literally, 
that which is blown out or extinguished) is, in Buddhistic doctrine, the 
term denoting the final deliverance of the soul from transmigration. 
It implies, consequently, ’the last aim of Buddhistic existence, since 
transmigration is tantamount to a relapse into the evils or miseries of 
Samara, or the world. But as Hinduism, or the Brahmanical doctrine, 
professes to lead to the same end, the difference between Nirvana and 
Moksha, Apavarga, or the other terms of Brahmaism designating 
eternal bliss, and consequent liberation from metempsychosis, rests on 
the difference of the ideas which both doctrines connect with the 
condition of the soul after that liberation. Brahman, according to the 
Brahtoanical doctrine, being the existing and everlasting cause of the 
universe, eternal happiness is. to the Brahmanical Hindu, the absorp- 
tion of the human soul into that cause whence it emanated, never to 
depart from it again. According to this doctrine, therefore, the 
liberation of the human soul from transmigration is equivalent to that 
state of felicity which religion and philosophy attribute' to \hat Entity 
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(see India — ReIi(/ion), As, however, the ultimate cause of the universe, 
according to Buddhism, is the Void or Non-entity, the deliverance from 
transmigration is, to the Budijhists, the return to non>entitj, or the 
absolute extinction of the soul. However much, then, the pious phrase- 
ology of their oldest works may embellish the state of Nirvana, and 
apparently deceive the believer on its real character, it cannot alter this 
funtlamental idea inherent in it. We are told, for instance, that 
Nirvana is quietude and identity, whereas Sansara is turmoil and 
variety; that Nirvana is freedom from all conditions of existence, 
whereas Sansara is birth, disease, decrepitude and death, sin and pain, 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice; that Nirvjitia is the shore of 
salvation for those who are in danger of being drowned in the sea of 
Sansara ; that it is the free port ready to receive those who have 
escaped the dungeon of existence, the medicine which cures all diseases, 
the water which quenches the thirst of all desires, &c. ; but to the mind 
of the orthodox Buddhist, all these definitions convey but the one idea, 
that the blessings promised in the condition of Nirvana are tantamount to 
the absolute ‘ extinction of the human soul,’ after it has obeyed, in this 
life, all the injunctions of Buddhism, and become convinced of all its 
tenets on the nature of the world and the final destination of the soul. 

Although this is the orthodox view of Nirvana, according to the oldest 
Buddhistic doctrine, it is n^^pessa^y to point out two categories of 
different views which have obscured the original idea of Nirvana, and 
even induced some modern writers to believe that the final beatitude of 
the oldest BuddhisAc doctrine is not equivalent to the absolute annihi- 
lation of the soul. 

• « 

The first category of these latter, or, as we may call them, lieterodox 

views, is that which confounds with Nirvana the preparatory labour of 
the mind tojthe arrival at the end, and therefore assumes that Nirvana 
is the extinction of thought, or that cessation, to thought, of all difference 

8 
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between subject and object, virtue and vice, &c., or certain speculations 
on a creative cause, the conditions of the universe, and so on. All 
these views the Buddha hijnself rejectjp, as appears from the work 
Lankdvatdra, where relating his discourse on the real meaning of 
Nirvana, before the Bodhisattwa Mahamati. The erroneousness of 
those views is obviously based on the fact, that the mind, even though 
in a state of unconsciousness, as when ceasing to think, or vrtJSh 
speculating, is still within the pale of existence. 'Ulius, to obviate the 
mistaken notion that such a state is the real Nirvana, Buddhistic 
works sometimes use the term Nirupadhis* caha Nirvana, /or “ the 
Nirvana without a remainder of substratum ” (i.e., without a rest of 
existence), in contradistinction to the “Nirvana with a remainder;" 
meaning by the latter expression that condition of a saint which, in 
consequence of his bodily and mental austerities, immediately precedes 
his real Nirvana, but in which, nevertheless, he is still an occupant of 
the material world. 

The second category of heterodox views on the Nirvana is that 
which, though acknowledging in principle tlie original notion of 
Buddliistic salvation, represents, as it were, a compromise with the 
popular mind. It belongs to a later period of Buddhism, when this 
religion, in extending its conquests over Asia, had to encounter creeds 
which abhorred the idea of an absoluje nihilism. This compromise 
coincides with the creation of a Buddhistic pantheon, and with the 
classification of Buddhist saints into three classes, each of which has 
its own Nirvana : that of the two lower degrees eunsisting of a vast 
number of years, at the end of which, however, these saints are bom 
again ; while the absolute Nirvana is reserved for the highest <>laaa of 
saints. Hence Buddhistic salvation is then spoken of, either simply as 
Nirvana, or the lowest, or ds Parinirv&na, the middle, or as Mah^par- 
inirv&na, or the highest extinction of the soul ; and as those who have 
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not yet attained to the highest Nirvana must live in the heavens of the two 
infesior classes of saints until they reappear in* this world, their con- 
diiioii of Nirvana is assimilated *to that state of more or less material 
happiness which is also held out to the Brahmaiiical Hindu before he is 
completely absorbed into Brahman. 

When, in its last stage, Buddhism is driven to the assumption of an 
Adj , or primitive, Buddha, as the creator of the universe, Nirvana, 
then meaning the absorption into him, ceases to have any real afTinity 
with the orit^inal Biiddhistic term.'’' 


, nyAya. 

Nvaya (from the Sanscrit ni, into, and dija, going, a derivative from 
to go ; hence literally “ entering,” and figuratively, “ investigating 
analytically ”) is the name of the second of the tJiree great systems of 
ancient Hindu philosophy; and it is apparently so called because 
it treats analytically, as it were, of the objects of human knowledge, 
both material and spiritual, distributed by it under dilTerent heads or 
topics ; unlike, therefore, the Vedanta (q. v.) imd Sdnkhya (q. v.) which 
follow a synthetic method of reasoning, the former of these systems 
being chiefly concerned in spiritual and divine matters, and the latter 
in subjects relating to the material world and man. The Nyaya 
consists, like the two other great systems of Hindu philosophy (see 
Mimaiisa and Sankjjya), of two divisions. The former is called Nydya 
(proper), and will be exclusively considered in this article ; the other is 
knowirunder the name of Vais'esliika (q. v.). With the other systems 
of philosophy, it concurs in promising beatitude, that is, final deliver- 
ance of the soul from re-birth or transmigration, to those who acquire 
m 

* R. Childers, Pali Dictionary. 1876, s. vr. nibhanam^ ttpadhi^ parinibhdnamf 
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truth, which, in tlie case of the Nyaya, means a thorough knowledge of 
the principles taught by' this particular system. 

The topics treated of by the Nyaya art? briefly the following : 1. Ihe 
pramdn'a, or instruments of right notion. They are*: a. Knowledge 
which has arisen from the contact of a sense with its object ; h. In- 
ference of tl)i*eo sorts {hpriori^ h posteriori, and from analogy); c. Com- 
parison ; and d. Knowledge, verbally communicated, which may be 
knowledge of “ that whereof the matter is seen,” and knowledge of “ that 
whereof the matter is unseen ” (revelation). SJ. The objects or matters 
about which the inquiry is concerned (jrranieya). They are ^ a. The 
Soul {dtman). It is dhe site of knowledge or sentiment, different for 
each individual coexistent person, infinite, eternal, &c. Souls are 
therefore numerous, but the supreme soul is one ; it is demonstrated 
as the creator of all things, b. Body (s'artra). It is the site of action, 
of the organs of sensation, and of the sentiments of pain or pleasure. 
It is composed of parts, a framed substance, not inchoative, and not 
consisting of the three elements, earth water, and fire, as some say, 
nor of four or all the five elements (viz. air and ether in addition to the 
former), as others maintain, but merely earthy, c. Organs of Sensation 
(indriya) ; from the elements, earth, water, light, air, and ether, they 
are smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, d. Their objects {artha). 
They are the qualities of earth, &c. — odour, savour, colour, tangi- 
bility, and sound, e. Uuderstaiuling {buddhi), or appreliemion (upa- 
lahdhi), or conception [jndna), terms which are used synonymously. It 
is not eternal, as the Sankhya maintains, but traiisiTory. /. The organ 
of imagination and volition [manas). Its property is not giving rise 
simultaneously to more notions than one. g. Activity Qrravr'itti), or 
that which originates the utterances of the voice, the cognitions of the 
understanding, and the gestures of the body. It is ttsrefore oral, 

fj, ^ ^ . 

mental, or coi’poreal, and tlie iieasoii of all worldly proceedings. 7*. 
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Faults or faiiiiHjs (dosha), which cause activity — viz. affection, aversion, 
an^ bewilderment, i. Tramiingiatlon (prett/ahhdva, literally, the 
becoming born after having Hied), or the regeneration of the soul, 
which comirKjncds with one s first birth, and ends only with final eman- 
cipation. It does not belong to the body, because the latter is different 
in successive births, but to the soul, because it is eternal, k. Fruit or 
retribution {ph(da), or that which accrues from activity and failings. It 
is the consciousness of pleasure or of pjiiii. /. Pain {duWkha), or that 

which has the characteristic mark of causing vexation. It is defined 

# 

as “ thd occurrence of birth,’* or the originating of “ body,” since body 
is associated with various kinds of distress. Pliasiire is not denied to 
exist, but, according to the Nyaya, it deserves little considcratiou, since 
it is ever closely connected with pain. w. Absolute deliverance or 
emancipation (apararga). It is annihilation of pain, or absolute cessa- 
tion of one 8 troubles once for all. 

After (1) ‘instruments of right notion,” and (ji) “the objects of 
inquiry,” the Nyaya proceeds to the .investigation of the following topics. 

3. Doubt (sam's'aya). It arises from unsU’udiness in the recogni- 
tion or non-recognition of some mark, which if we were sure of its 
presence or absence, would determine the subject to be so or so, or not 
to be so or so; but it may also arise from conflicting testimony. 
4. Motive (pragojema), or tha# by which a person is moved to action, 
6, A familiar case (dr'isht'dntay or that in regard to which a man of an 
ordinary and a man of a superior intellect entertain the same opinion. 
6. Tenet or dogma (siddhduta). It is either “ a tenet of all schools,” 
i. e. qulversally acknowledged, or “a tenet peculiar to some school,” 
i. e. partially acknowledged ; or “ a hypothetical dogma,” i. e. one 
which rests on the supposed truth of another dogma ; or “ an implied 
dogma,” i. % one the correctness of which is not expressly proved, but 
tacitly •admitted by the Nyaya. 7. The different members {avagavo^ 
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of a regular argument or si/llogism (jtydya). 8. Con/iUalion or reduc- 
tion to absurdity (Jarka). It consists in directing a person who does, not 
apprehend the force of the argument as first presented to him, to look 
at it from an opposite point of view, 9. Ascertainment {nirn'aya). It 
is the detenn illation of a question by hearing both what is to be said 
for and against it, after having been in doubt. The three next topics 
relate to the topic of controversy, viz. 10. Discussion (vdda), whicT is 
defined as consisting in the defending by proofs on the part of the one 
disputant, and the controverting it hy objections on the part of the 
otlier, without discordance in respect of the principles on which the 
conclusion is to depepd ; it is, in short, an honest sort of discussion, 
such, for instance, as takes place between a preceptor and his pupil, 
and where the debate is conducted without ambition of victory. 
11. Wrangling fyVdprt), consisting in the defence or attack of a pro- 
position by means of tricks, futilities, and such like means ; it is there- 
fore a kind of discussion where tlie disputants are merely desirous of 
victory, instead of being desirous of truth. 12. Cavillwg {vitan'd’d), 
when a man does not attempt to establish the opposite side of the 
question, but confines himself to carping disingenuously at the argu- 
ments of the other party. If3. Fallacies, or semblances of reasons 
{hetvdhhdsa], five sorts of which are distinguished, viz. the erratic, the 
contradictory, the equally available on l^oth sides, that which, standing 
itself in the need of proof, does not differ from that which is to be 
proved, and that which is adduced when the time is not that when it 
might have availed. 14. Tricks, or unfairness in disputation (chhala), 
or the opposing of a proposition by means of assuming a different 
sense from that which the objector well knows the propounder in- 
tended to convey by his terms. It is distinguished as verbal miscon- 
struing of what is ambiguohs, as perverting, in a literal sgnse, what is 
smd in a metaphorical one, and as generalising what is pacticiilar. 
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15. Futile objections (jdti), of which twenty-four sorts are enumerated; 
and? 16, Failure in argument or reason of defeat {nifjraha-sthdna)^ of 
which twenty-two distinctions ^^re s[)ecifi<*d: 

The great prominence given by tlie Nyaya to the method, by means 
of which truth might be ascertained, has sometimes misled European 
writers into the belief, that it is merely a system of formal logic, not 
engaged in' metaphysical investigations. But though the foregoing 
enumeration of the topics treated by it could only touch upon the main 
points which form the subject-matter of the Nyaya, it will sufliciently 
show that the Nyaya intended to be a complete system of philosophical 
investigation ; and some questions, such as tlie nature of intellect, 
aj-tioulated sound, &c., or those of genus, variety, and individual, it has 
dealt with in a masterly manner, well-deserving the notice of western 
speculation. That the atomistic theory has been devolved from it, will 
be seen under the article Vais’esliika, On account of the prominent 
position, however, which the method of discussion holds in this system, 
and the frequent allusion made by European writers to a Hindu 
syllogism, it will be expedient to explain how the Nyaya defines the 
“different members of a sjdlogism ” under its seventh topic. A 
regular argument consists, according to it, of five members — viz. a. the 
proposition {prntijnd), or the declaration of what is to be established ; 
h. the reason {hetii), or “ the ttteaiis for the establishing of what is to be 
established;” c. the example (uddharan'a), i.e. some familiar case illus- 
trating the fact to be established, or inversely, some familiar case illus- 
trating the impossibility of the contrary fact; d. the application 
(upanaya), or “ re statement of that in respect of which something is^to 
be established and e, the conclusion (uiyamana), or “ the re-stating 
of the proposition because of the mention of the reason.” An instance 
of such a syllogism would run accordingly thus : a. This hill is fiery, 
h. for*it smokes, c. as a culinary hearth, or (inversely) not as a Ial\e, 
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from which vapour is seen arising, vapour not being smoke, because a 
lake is invariably devoid of fire ; d. accordingljs the hill is smoking ; 
e, therefore, it is fiery. • * 

The founder of the Nyaya system is reputed undir the name of 
Gotama, or, as it also occurs, Gautama (which would mean a descen- 
dant of Gotaraa). There is, however, nothing as yet known as to the 
history of this personage or the time when he lived, though it is pro- 
bable that the work attributed to him is, in its present shape, later 
than the work of the great grammarian Pan'ini. It consists of five 
books or Adhyayas, each divided into two “ days,’* or diurnal lessons, 
which are again subdivided into sections or topics, each of which con- 
tains several aphorisms, or Sutras. See Siitra. Like the text-books 
of other sciences among the Hindus, it has been explained or annotated 
by a triple set of commentaries, which, in their turn, have become the 
source of more popular or elementary treatises. — The Sanskrit text of 
the Sutras of Gotama, with a commentary by Vis'wandthat has been 
edited at Calcutta (1828) ; and the first four books, and part of the 
fifth, of the text, with an English version, an English commentary, 
and extracts from the Sanskrit commentary of Vis'wanatha, by the late 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne (Allahabad, 1850-1854). This excellent English 
version and commentary, and the celebrated Essay on the Nyaya, by 
H. T. Colebrooke (Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
London, 1827 ; and reprinted in the Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. 
London, I8ii7), are the best guide for the European student who, 

' ft 

without a knowledge of Sanskrit, would wish to familiarise himself with 
the Nyaya system.* 

* NyAyakos'a, or Dictionary of the Technical Terms of the NyA.ya Philosophy, 
by Bhim^chArya Jhalakikar. Botpbay, 1875. 
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Om is a Sanscrit word which, on account of the mystical notions that 
even at an early date of Hindu civilisation were connected with it, 
acqmred much importance in the development of Hindu religion. Its 
original sense ds that of emphatic or solemn affirmation or assent. 
Thus, when in the White-Yajur-Veda (see Veda) the sacrificer invites 
the goc?^ to rejoice in his sacrifice, the god Savitr'i assents to his 
summons by saying ; “ Om (i,e. be it so) ; procead ! ” Or, when in the 

Br'ihad-arauyaka-Upanishad, Prajapati, the father of gods, men, and 

• 

demons, asks the gods whether they have understood his instruction ; 
he expresses his satisfaction with their affirmative reply, in these words : 
“ Om, you have fully comprehended it;’^ and, in the same Upanisbadt 
Pravahan'a answers the question of S'wetaketu, as to whether his father 
has instructed him, by uttering the word “ Om ” i.e., “ forsooth (I am).” 
A portion of the E'igveda, called the Aitareya-Brahnian'a, where, 
describing a religious ceremony at which verses from the Il'igveda, as 
well as soiigs called Gathas, were recited by the priest called Hotr'i, 
and responses given by another priest, the Adhwaryu, says ; “ Om is the 
response of the Adhwaryu to the R'igveda verses (recited by the Hotr'i), 
and likewise tathd {i.e., thus) his response to the Gathas, for Om is (the 
term of assent) used by the gods, whereas tathd is (the term of assent) 
used by men ” (tlie R'igveda verses being, to the orthodox Hindu, of 
divine, and the Gathas of human, authorship). In this, the original 
sense of the word, it is little doubtful that 07 n is but an older and 
contracted form of the common Sanscrit word evain, “ thus,” which, 
coming fro«i the pronominal base ** a ” — in some derivations changed to 
“ e ”-*may have at one time occurred in the form avam, when, by the 
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elision of the vowi*l following v — for which there are numerous analogies 
ill Sanskrit — avum wouW h(?coiiie aum, and hence, according to tlie 
Ordinary phonetic Jaws of the language/ on/. This etymology of the 
word, however, seems to have been lost, even at an early period of 
Sanskrit literature; for another is met with in the ancient grammarians, 
enahling us to account for the mysticism which many leligioiis and 
theolngiciil works of ancient and medijeval India suppose to inhere in it. 
According to this latter etymology, otn would come from a radical av l/y 
means of an affix man, wlien am would he a curtailed form of avman or 
Oman ; and us av implies the notion of protect, preserve, save.” om 
would he a term implying “protection or salvation;'’ its mystical 
properties and its sanctity being inferred from its uccuiTciice in the 
Vedic writings, and in connection with sacriJiciul acts, such as aro 
alluded to before. 

Hence Om became the auspicious word with whi(‘h the spiritual teacher 
had to begin, and the pupil had to end each lesson of his reading of the 
Veda. “L(3t this syllable,’* the existing Pratis'akhya, or grammar of 
the R'igvoda, enjoins, “ Ijo the head of the reading of the Veda, for 
alike to the teacher and the pupil, it is the supreme llrahmaii, the gale 
of heaven.” And ]\:Iauu (q, v.) ordains : “ A Brahman, at the beginning 
and end (of a lesson on the Veda), must always pronounce the syllable 
Om ; for unless Om precede, his learn ing^vill slip aw'ay from him ; and 
unless it follow, nothing will be haig retained.” At the time when 
another class of writings, the Puran'as (q. v.), were added to the ins[»ired 
code of Hinduism, for a similar reason, Om is their introductory word. 

That the mysterious power which, as the foregoing quotation from tlie 
law-book of Maiiu shows, was attributed to this word, must have been 
tlie sybject of early speculation, is obvious enough. A reason assigned 
for it is given by ]\Ianu himself. Brahma,” he says, extracted from 
the tliree Vedas the letter a, the letter u, and the letter m (which 
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combined result in Otn)^ together with the (mysterious) words Bhulh 
(e§.rth), Bhuvah’ (sky), and Sira/i' (heaven);*” and in another verse* 
** These three great immutabih words, preceded by the syllable Ow, and 
(the sacred R'igVeda verse, called) Gayatri, consisting of three lines, must 
be considered as the mouth (or entrance) of Brahman (the Veda)” — or# 
as the commentators observe — the means of attaining final emancipation; 
and* “The syllable Om is the supreme Brahman, (three) regulated breath- 
ings (accompanied with the mental recitation of Om, the three mysterious 
words, Bhuh^ Bliuvalf , Swalf , and the Gayatri), are the highest devotion. 

. . . .'All rites ordained in the Veda, such as burnt and other sacrifices, 
pass away ; but tlie syllabic Oia must be considered as imperishable, for 
it is (a symbol of) Brahman (the supreme Spirit) himself, the Lord of 
Creation.” In these speculations, Manu bears out, and is borne out by, 
several Upanishads. See Veda. In the Kat^ha’Ujmiishady for instance, 
Yamaf the god of death, in replying to a question of Nachiketas, says, 
“ The word which all the Vedas record, which all the modes of penance 
proclaim, of which desirous tlie religious students perform their duties, 
this word I will briefly tell thee, it is Om. This syllable means the 
(inferior) Bialinuin and the supreme (Brahman). Whoever knows this 
syllable, obtains whatever he wishes.” And in the Pran'm-Upanishadt 
the saint Pippalada says to Satyakama : “ The supreme and the inferior 
Brahman are both the word Qm ; hence the wise follows by this support 
the one or the otlier of the two. if he meditates upon its one letter 
(«) only, he is quickly born on the earth ; him carry the verses of the 
R'igveda to the tvorld of man ; and if he is devoted there to austerity, 
the duties of a religious student, and faith, he enjoys greatness. But, if 
he meditates in his mind on its two letters (a and w). he is elevated by 
the verses of the Yajur-Veda to the intermediate region; he comes to 
the world,^f the moon, and having enjoyed there power, retuims again 
(to tlie world of man). If, however, he meditates on the supreme Spirit 
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by means of its three lettei's (a, u, and ///), he is in'odiiced in light, in 
the sun; as the snake is< liberated from its skin, so he is liberated fipin 
sin.” According to tlie JVlaii'd'ukya'UpAuishad, the nature of the soul 
is summarised in the tliree letters a, w, and w/, in their isolated and 
combined form — a being Vais' wanara, or that form of Brahman which 
represents the soul in its waking condition ; Taijasa, or that form of 
Brahman which represents it in its dreaming state; and ?/«, PrajnaTor 
that form of Brahman which represents it in its state of profound sleep 
(or that state in which it is temporarily united with the supreme Spirit) ; 
while a, «, m combined, i.e., Om, represent the fourth or highest condition 
of Brahman, ** which is unaccountable, in which all nmiiifestatioiis havo 
ceased, which is blissful and without duality. Oni, therefore, is soul ; 
and by this soul, he wlio knows it enters into (the supreme) soul.” 
Passages like these may be considered as the key to the more enigmatic 
expressions used, for instance, by the author of the Yofja (q v.) philosophy, 
where, in three short sentences, he says : “ His (tlie supreme Ijord’s 
name) is Pran*<mi (i.e., Om); its muttering (should be made) and 
reHection on its signification ; thence comes the knowledge of the trans- 
cendental spirit, and the absence of the obstacles” (such os sickness, 
languor, doubt, &c , ^Ybicll obstruct the mind of an ascetic). But they 
indicate, nt the same time, the further course which superstition took in 
enlarging upon the mysticism of the docUine of the Upanishads. For 
as soon as every letter of which the word Om consists was fancied to 
embody a separate idea, it is intelligible that other sectarian explanations 
were grafted on them, to serve their special puipoJes. Thus, while 
S'apkara, the great theologian and commentator on the Upanishads, is 
still contented with an etymological punning, by means of which he 
transforms “ a ” (or rather “ d ”) into an abbreviation of dpU (pervading)* 

t 

since speech is pervaded by Vais' wanara ; into an al)b|*pviation of 

• . . » 

utkarsha (superiority), since Taijasa is superior to Vais'wanara ; and 
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into an abbreviation of miti (destruction), Vais'wariara and Taijasa, 
at . the destruction and regeneration of ' the world, being, as 
it were, absorbed into Prajna — the Purtin'as (q. v.) make of “a** a 
name of Yishii'u; of “m,” a name of his consort S’rl; and of “ w,” a 
designation of their joint womhipper; or they see in a, w, m 
the Triad, Brahma, Vishn'u, and S'iva; the fii-st being repre- 

a- 

sented by “ a,** the second by “ w,” and the third by “ m ” — each sect, 
of course, identifying the combination of these letters, or Om, 
with their supreme deity. Thus, also, in the Bhagavadgita, which is 
devoted^ to the worship of Vishn'u in his incarnation as Kr'ishn'a, though 
it is essentially a poem of philosophical tendencies, based on the doctrine 
of the Yoga, Kr'ishn'a in one passage says of himself that he is Om ; 
while, in another passage, he qualifies the latter as the supreme Spirit. 
A common designation of the word Om — for instance, in the last-named 
passages of the Bhagavadgita — is the word Pran'ava, which comes from 
a so-called radical nu, “praise,** with the prefix pra, amongst other 
meanings, implying emphasis, and therefore literally means “ eulogium, 
emphatic praise.'* Although Om, in its original sense, as a word of 
solemn or emphatic assent, is, properly speaking, restricted to the 
Vedic literature, it deserves notice that it is now-a-days often used by 
the natives of India in the sense of “yes,*’ without, of course, any 
allusion to the mystical properties which are ascribed to it in the 
religious works. 

That there exists no connection whatever, as has been supposed by 
some writers to fie the case, between Om and Amm, requires scarcely 
any remark, after the etymological explanations given above but it njay 
not be without interest to observe that, though the derivation of Ofn 
as a curtailment of au-man, from av, “ protect, save,** is probably merely 
artificial, aftd, as^ stated before, invented to explain the later mystical use 
of thd Vedic word, it seems more satisfactory to compare the Latin omen 
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with a Sanskrit avman. “protection/* as derived by the grammarians 
from at; (in the Latin avd-o\ than to explain it in the fashion of the 
Roman etymolpgists : “Omen/ quod ex ore primum elatum est, osrnen 
dictum;’* or, “Omen velut oreraen, quod fit ore augurium, quod non 
avibus aliove modo fit.” And since pra-n'ava, from Sanskrit nu, 
“ praise,” is, like Om, used in the sense of “ the deity,” it is likewise 
probable that nmien does not come, as is generally believed, from Latin 
n7i^{ere)f “ nod/* but from a radical corresponding with the Sanskrit nu, 
“ praise.” 


PAX'IXL 

Pan'ini, the greatest known grammarian of ancient India, whose work * 
on the Sanscrit language has up to the present day remained the 
standard of Sanscrit grammar. Its merits are so great, that Pdii'ini was 
ranked among the R'ishijs (q. v.), or inspired seers, and at a later period 
of Sanscrit literature, was supposed to have received the fundamental 
rules of his work from the god S'iva himself. Of the personal history 
of Pan 'ini, nothing positive is known, except that he was a native of the 
village S'alatura, situated north-west of Attock, on the Indus— whence 
he is also surnaraed S'alaturiya — and that his mother was called . 
Dakshi, wherefore, on his mother’s side, he^raust have been a descendant 
of the celebrated family of Daksha. A tale-book, the Kathdsaritsdgara 
(i. e., the ocean for the rivers of tales), gives, indeed, some circumstan- 
tial account of the life and death of Pan'ini ; but it& narrative is so 

absu^, and the work itself of so modem a date — it was written in 
« 

Cashmere, at the begining of the 12th century — that no credit what- 
ever can be attached to the facts related by it, or to the inference which 
modern scholars have drawn*^ from them. According to |he views 
expressed in the work entitled PdnHm, his Place in Sanscrit Literature: 
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London, 1861, it is probable that Pan'ini lived before S'dkyamuni, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, whose (ieath took place about 
5^3 B.C. but that a more definite date of the great^ grammarian 
has but little ‘chance of ascertainment in the actual condition of 
Sanscrit philology. — The grammar of Pan'ini consists of eight 
Adhyayas, or books, each book comprising four Padas, or chapters, and 
eaclr chapter a number of Sutras (q. v.), or aphoristical rules. The 
latter amount in the whole to 3996 ; but three, perhaps four, of them 
did not originally belong to the work of Pan'inh The arrangement of 
these rBles differs completely from what a European would exiiect in a 
grammatical work, for it is based on the principlp of tracing linguistic 
phenomena^ and not concerned in the classification of the linguistic 
^terifd, according to the so-called parts of speech. A chapter, for in- 
stanch, treating of a prolongation of vowels, will deal with such a fact 
wherever it occurs, be it in the formation of bases, or in conjugation, 
declension, composition, &c. The rules of conjugation, declension, &c., 
are,1for the same reason, not to be met with in the same chapter or in 
the same order in which European grammars would teach them ; nor 
would any single book or chapter, however apparently more systematic- 
ally arranged — from a European point of view — such as the chapter on 
affixes or composition, suffice by itself to convey the full linguistic 
material concerned in it, aparj from the rest of the work. In a general 
manner, Pan'ini’s work may therefore be called a natural history of the 
Sanscrit language, in the sense that it has the strict tendency of giving 
an accurate description of facts, instead of making such a description, 
subservient to the theories according to which the linguistic material 
is usually distributed by European grammarians. Whatever objectioas 
may be raised against such an arrangement, the very fact of its differing 
from that ^ in our grammars makes it peculiarly instructive to the 
European student, as it accustoms his mind to survey language ffom 
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ftnother point of view than that usually presented to him, and as it must 
Induc6 him, too, to ^ue^ion the soundness of many linguistic theories 
now looked upon as axiomatic truths. * As the method of Pau'ini re- 
quires in a student the power of combining many rules S 3 attered all over 
the work, and of combining, also, many inferences to be drawn from 
these rules, it exercises, moreover, on the mind of the student an effeci 
analogous to that which is supposed to be the peculiar advantage dTthe 
study of mathematics. The rules of Pan'ini were criticised and com- 
pleted by Katydyana (q. v.) who, according to all probability, was the 
teacher, and therefore the contemporary, of Pataiijali ; and he{ in his 
turn, was criticised by Patanjali (q. v) who sides frequently with 
Pan ini. These three authors are the canonical triad of the grammarians 
of India; and their works are, in truth, so remarkable in their own 
department, that they exceed in literary merit nearly all, if not all» 
grammatical productions of other nations, so far as the two classes are 
comparable. The rules of PdiiTni are commented on by many authors. 
The best existing commentary on them is that called the Kds'iicdvrHttl 
by Vamana Jayaditya, which follows these rules in their original order. 
At a later period, attempts were made to arrange the rules of PauTni in 
a manner which approaches more to the European method ; the chief 
work of this category is the Siddhdnta-Kaumudi by BhatT'oji-dtkshita. 
Pan ini mentions, in his Sutras, several grammarians who preceded 
him, amongst others, S'akat'ayana. Manuscripts of a grammar 
ascribed to a grammarian of this name exist in the Library of the India 
Oflice in London, and in the Library of the Board of Examiners at 
Madras. .On the ground of a few pages only of the latter an attempt 
has been very recently made to prove that this grammar is the one 
referred to by PauTni, and therefore older than the work of the latter. 
But the facts adduced in proof of this hypothesis are so^ludicrously 
VfeSk, and the reasoning upon them so feeble and inconclusive, whereas 
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ifab Bvidentsd in favour of the comparatively recmt date of this work is 
so strong, that no value whatever can be attached to this hasty hj^ 
theras; For the present, therefore; Pdn'ini's wotk Still remains the 
oldest grammati^l work of India, and probably of thehumkn rac^ 
The Sdtras of Pdn'ini, with a modern commentary by two native pandits, 
and with extracts from the Vdrttikas of Katyayana and the MaMbhdihya 
of Patanjali, were edited at Calcutta in 1809. This edition, together 
.with '^he modern conanientary, but wth garbled extracts from the 
extracts mentioned, was reprinted at Bonn in 1839 — 1840 by Dr. 0» 
Boehtlingk, who added to it remarks of his own, and some indieed.^ 
For tibe literature connected with Pan'ini, see Colehrobke’s preface to 
his GramtTiar of the Samcrit Ikingudge (Calc. 180b), and GoldstUcketVi 
Bdn*ini, &c,, as mentioned above.* 


^arAs^ara. 

Paras'ara Is the name of several celebrated personages ^f ancient 
India, met with in the Mahdbhdrata (q. v.), the Purdn^as (q. v.), and 
other works. Of one personage of this name, the Mahdbhdrata relates 
that he was the son of S'akti, who was the son of the patriarch 
Vasisht'ha.. King Kalmashapada once meeting with S'akti in a narrow 
path in a thicket, desired him to stand out of the way. The sags 
refused ; on which the Raja beat him with bis whip, and S'akti cursed 
him' to become a Bakshasa, or demon. The B^a, in this transforma** 
tion, killed and ate S^akti, together with the other sons of Vasisht'ha. 
fi'akti,, however, had left his wife, Adr'is'yanti, pregnant, and she gavo 
birth to Par&s'ara, who was brought up by his grandfather. When he 

* Aufrecht, Gat. Codd. Smcrit., p. 158, ff. ^Burxudl, On the Aindra S^aool. 
Mangalore^ fS75, 38, fL and Oat of Tai^ore MSSL; p. 37 ff. 
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grew up, and was informed of his father's death, he instituted a sacri- 
fice for the destruction of all the Bakshasas, but was dissuaded from 
its completion by Vasisht'ha and other sages. The same legend is 
referred to by the Vishn*ti-Purdn*a, where Paras'ara is introduced as 
relating, himself, part of this story, and adding, that the saint Pulastya, 
one of the mind-born sons of Brahma, in reward of the clemency he 
had shewn even towards such beings as the Bakshasas, bestowed on 
him the boon of becoming the author of a compendium, or rathor the 
compiler, of the Purdn^as, and of the Vishn^u-Piirdn'a in particular. 
‘ This tradition,' Professor Wilson observes {Vishnu- Purdn* a, ed. Hall, 
vol. i. p. 10), ‘is incompatible with the generah attribution of all the 
Purdn^as to Vyasa ; but it may perhaps point to a later recension 
when, to the native mind, Vyasa would still remain the reputed author 
of the older Purdn'as, although, of course, even this assumption has 
little claim to historical truth . — A Paras'ara, probably different from 
the one named, is the author of a celebrated code of laws ; he is men- 
tioned by Yajnavalkya in his standard work, and often quoted by the 
commeiitaries.— A probably third Paras'ara is the reputed author of a 
Tantra (q. v.); and a fourth, the author of an astronomical work.— 
Paras'aras (in the plural) designates the whole family to which the 
different Paras'aras belong. 


r 


pAtala. 

Patala (from pat, fall) is, in Hindu Mythology, the name of those 
inferior regions which have seven, or, according to some, eight divisions, 
each extending downwards ten thousand yojanas, or miles. The soil of 
these regions, as the Vishn^u^Purdn^a relates, is severally white, black. 
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purple, yellow, sandy, stony, and of gold ; they are embellished with 
magnificent palaces, in which dwell numerous Ddnavas, Daityas, Yak- 
shas, and great snake-gods, decorated with brilliant jewels, and happy 
in the enjoyment of delicious viands and strong wines. There are in 
these regions beautiful groves, and streams and lakes, where the lotus 
blows, and the skies are resonant with the kokila’s songs. They are, 
in sho»*t, so delightful, that the saint Narada, after his return from 
them to heaven, declared among the celestials that Patala was much 
more deli^ful than Indra’s heaven. Professor Wilson, in his FisAnV 
Pttmn'a, says * that there is no very copious description of Patala in 
any of the Purdn^as; that the most circumstantial are those of the 
Vdyu and Bkdgavata Purdn*as ; and that the Mahdbhdrata and these 
two Purdn*as assign different divisions to the Daiiavas, Daityas, and 

Nagas The regions of Pdtala and their inhabitants are 

Softener the subjects of profane than of sacred fiction, in consequence of 
the frequent intercourse between mortal heroes and the serpent-maids. 
A considerable section of the VrHhat-Kathd consists of adventures and 
events in this subterraneous world.* 


PATANJALI. 

Patanjali is the name of two celebrated authors of ancient India, who 
are generally looked upon as the same personage, but apparently for 
no other reason than that they bear the same name. The one is the 
author of the system of philosophy called Yoga (q. v.), the other the 
great critic oj Katyayana (q. v.) and Pdn'iAi (q. v.). Of the former, 
nothing is known beyond his work— for which see the article Yoga/ 
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The few historical facts relating to the latter, as at present ascertained, 
may be gathered from his great work, the Mahdhhdshya^ or * the great 
commentary.* The name • of his moflier was Gon*ika ; his birthplace 
was Gonarda, situated in the east of India, and he resided temporarily 
in Cashmere, where his work was especially patronised. From circum- 
stantial evidence, moreover, it has been proved that he wrote 
betweed 140 and 120 b.c. {Pan* ini, his place in Sanscrit lAtera* 

It' ■ 

lure, p. 236, ff.). The Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali is not a fUU 
commentary on Pan'ini, but, with a few exceptions, only a commen- 
tary on the Varttikas, or critical remarks of Katyayana o4i Pan'ini. 

* Its method is analogous to that of other classical commentaries : it 
establishes, usually by repetition, the correct reading of the text, in 
explaining every important or doubtful word, in shewing the connec- 
tion of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such 
observations as may bo required for a better understanding of the„ 
author. But frequently Patanjali also attaches his own critical remarks 
to the emendations of Katyayana, often in support of the views of the 
latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute bis criticisms, and 
to defend Pun'ini ; while, again, at other times, he completes the 
statement of one of them by his own additional rules.* Pan'lni being 
the third of the grammatical triad of India (see Pan'iui), and his work, 
therefore, having the advantage of profiting by the scholarship of his 
predecessors, he is looked upon as a paramount authority in all matters 
relating to classical Sanscrit grammar ; and very justly so, for as to 
Teaming, ingenuity, and conscientiousness, there is ho grammatical 
^ author of India who can bo held superior to him. The Mahdbhdshya 
has been commented on by Kaiyyat'a, in a work called the Bhdshya^ 
Fradipa; and the latter has been annotated by Nagojibhat't'a, in a work 
called the Bhdshya-pradipodyoia, So much of these thrqe latter works» 
Va relates to the first chapter of the first book of Pan 'ini,, together 
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Mth the Varttilias connected with them, has been edited at Mirzapore, 
186.6, by the late Dr J. R. Ballaiityne, who also gave a valuable literal 
,t;:ah8lation of the first forty pages of the text,* 


PITR'I. 

fiTR'i*(a Sanscrit word literally meaning fatUcr= Latin in the 

plural Filarus, but in English translations from the Sanscrit usually 
Anglicistii to Pit/is), a name which, in a general sense, means the 
decjeased ancestors of a man, bat in the special sense in which it occurs 
in Hindu mythology, denotes an order of divine beings inhabiting 
celestial regions of their own, and receiving into their society the spirits 
of those mortals for whom the funeral rites (see Sh’addha) have beei^ 
duly performed. They include, therefore, collectively the manes of 
the deceased ancestors ; hut the principal members of this order are 
beings of a different nature and origin* According to Manu, they 
were the sons of Marichi, Atri, Angiras, and the other R/ishis or saints 
produced by Manu, the son of Brahma ; and from them issued the god^# 
demons, and men. According to several Puranas (q. v.), however, the first 
Pitr'is were the sons of the gods ; and to reconcile this discrepancy, a 
legend relates that the gods having offended Brahma by neglecting to 
Worship him, were cursed by him to become fools ; but upon their 
repentance, he directed them to apply to their sons for instruction. 
Being taug])t accordingly the rites of expiation and penance by their 
sons, they addressed the latter as fathers, whence the sons of the gods 
were the first Pitres (fathers)* See Wilson*8 Vuhn'u-PurdrCa, Manfi 
enumerates various classes of Pitr'is in defining those who were the 

* On the l^ter editions of the Mahabhashya, * See the Academy ** for 1877, 
p. 678. ^ Weber, “ Itfdische Studion,” xiii. p. 293-496. Kielhorn, in the “ Indi/m 
Antiquary,” v. p. 241 0*., and “ Xatyfiyana and Patanjali.” Bombay, 1876* 
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ancestors of the gods, those who were the ancestors of the demons, and 

those from whom proceeded the four castes severally ; but he ‘adds, at 

the same time, that these ate merely tlie principal classes, as their sons 

and grandsons indefinitely must likewise be considered as Pitr'is. 

The Puran'as divide them generally into seven classes, three of which 

are without form, or composed of intellectual, not elementary substance, 

and assuming what forms they please, while the four other cla^s are 

corporeal. In the enumeration, however, of these classes the Purau^as 

differ. The Pitr'is reside in a world of their own, called Pitr'i-loka, 

t 

which is sometimes supposed to be the moon ; according to the 
Puran'as, it is below *1,116 paradise of Indra, and is also the abode of the 
souls of devout Brahmans. The time at which the Pitr'is are to be . 

t. 

worshipped, the libations which they are to receive, the benefit which 
they derive from them, and the boons which they confer on the 
worshipper, are all minutely described in the Puran'as. See 
S'raddha. A song of the Pitr'is, as given in the Vishn'u-PurdiVat 
may convey an idea of the importance attributed to this worship, 

' and of the manner in which the Brahmans turned it to their profit. 
It runs as follows: ‘That enlightened individual who begrudges 
not his wealth, but presents us with cakes, shall be born in a 
distinguished family. Prosperous and affluent shall that man ever 
1)6 who, in honour of us, gives to tVe Brahmans, if lie is wealthy, 
jewels, clothes, lands, conveyances, wealth, or any valuable presents ; 
or who, with faith and humility, entertains them with food, according 
to his means, at proper seasons. If ho cannot afford to give them 
pressed food, he must, in proportion to his ability, present them with 
unboiled grain, or such gifts, however trifling, as he can bestow. 
Should he bo utterly unable even to do this, he must give to some 
eminent Brahman, bowing at the same time before him, se^amum seeds, 
adhering to the lips of his fingers, and sprinkle water to us, from the 
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palms of his hands, upon the ground ; or he must gather, as he may, 
fod^r for a day, and give it to a cow ; by which he will, if firm in 
faith, yield us satisfaction. If nothing of this kind is practicable, he 
must go to a forest, and lift up his arms to the sun and other regents 
of the spheres, and say aloud : “I have no money, nor property, nor 
grain, nor any thing whatever fit for an ancestral offering ; bowing 
therefore to my ancestors, I hope the progenitors will be satisfied witli 
these arms tossed up in the air in devotion.” See Wilson’s 
Vishn^u-Puran^a • 


PKAJlPATI.^ 

Pbajapati (from prajdf creation, created beings ; and patiy lord) is, in 
Hindu Mythology, a name of the god Brahma, but also a name of 
those divine personages who, produced by Brahma, created all existing 
beings, inclusive of gods, demons, and natural phenomena. Maim knowfj 
of ten such Prajdpatis engendered, through pure meditation, by the god 
Brahma — viz,, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, 
Prachetas or Daksha, Vasislit’ha, Bhr'igu, and Narada. The Mahabha- 
rata, however, leaves out DaJ^sha, Bhr'igu, and Narada; and other 
varieties occur in the different Puran'as. Whereas, also, these lords 
of creation,” in conformity with Manu, are in some of these works looked 
upon as the mind-born sons of Brahma, some Purau'as derive them 
from different parts of Brahma’s body. The only interesting point in 
this theory of the Prajapatis is the assumption, that the world did not 
immediately proceed from Brahma, the highest god, but through the 
intermediaip agency of beings which thus stand between him and 
creatmn. 



prajnA pAramitA, 

Pbaj}«a Paramita (literally, the wisdom which has gone to the othef 
shore, viz*, of its object ; i.e., absolute or transcendental wisdom, from the 
Sanskrit wisdom, pdram, to the other shore, and ita, gone)Ts the 

title of the principal Sutra (q. v.) of the Mahayana school of the 
Buddhists (see Buddhism). Its main object is metaphysical ; ^bnt the 
commencement of the^work is merely a eulogy of Buddha, and of the 
^odhisattwas, who form his retinue. Other parts of it contain incidental 
narratives of wonderful phenomena connected with the apparition df 
Buddhist saints, or a description of the benefits arising from an observance 
of the Buddhistic dpctrine, or verses in which the Buddha is praised by 
his disciples, and similar irrelevant matter. It is probably on account of 
the extent which could easily be imparted to such episodical topics, but 
also by amplifying the real substance of the work, that several recensions 
of the Prajna Paraiiiita are in existence, both with the Buddhists and 
Tibetans ; some, of these do not contain more than 7,000, or 8,000, or 

30.000 s'Jokas, or paragraphs ; but others amount to 18,000, 25,000, or 

100.000 s'lokas. The following may serve as a specimen of the abstruse 
^deas treated of in this great work of the Buddhistic doctrine. No 
object has existence or non-existence; nothing belongs to eternity or 
non>eternity, to pain or pleasure, to vacuity or non-vacuity. All objects 
are without attributes and with attributes, with and without characteristic 
pa^ks. Bodhisattwa (the name for a deified saint) and Prajna (wisdom) 
are synonymous terms ; such a terra neither arises nor perishes ; it exists 
lieither inwardly nor outwaidly, because it cannot be seized ; but the 
Bodhisattwa must accomplish his career under this'falliicious^name ; it is 
his duty, however, to look neither upon form nor anything else as an 
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etenial or non-eternal, as a pure or impure matter, &c. Then, only 
.when he is in a condition of complete indifference regarding everything, 

' I 

he capable of encompassing the whole wfsdora The absence of 

pature is the nature of everything ; all objects are separated from their 
characteristics. All objects neither appear nor are born, nor disappear, 
nor cease to be, nor are they pure nor impure, nor are they acquirable 
nqr ron-acquirable. Want of understanding is the not understanding 
that objects are nonentities. From the want of understanding proceed 
all subjective notions ; and through the latter one becomes incapacitated 
from fulfilling the behests of the sacred doctrine, and from entering the 
path which leads to wisdom. .... Everything is like tlie echo, or a 
shadow, or anything else without substance. In short, the doctrine of 
the Prajna Paramita is the entire negation of the subject as well as the 
object; and whatever be the difference in detail between the points of 
yiew from which it looks upon subject or subject, or between its 
comparisons and circumlocutions, the result is always the same : that the 
object of ascertainment, or the highest wisdom, has no more real exist- 
ence than the subject striving to attiiiii to it, or the llodliisattwa. See 
E. Burnouf, Introductioti a VHistoire du Buddhisme Indien (Paris, 1844); 
W. Wassiljew, T)er Buddhismiis^ seine Dogmen, Geschichte und Litcratur 
(St. Petersburg, I860).* 


piiAivR'rr. 


pBAKu'iT (fronf the Sanskrit pralcr'Uh nature; hence, natural, not 
accomplished, vulgar) is the collective name of those languages or 
^ialects which are immediately derived horn, or stand in an immediate 

• ^ KSppcrt, Bio lleligion dcs Buddlia. ii. 10. * 
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relation to Sanskrit, or the accomplished ” Language (q. v.) of the 
Hindus. These languages, however, must not be confounded with those 
modem languages of India which also have an affinity with the Sanskrit 
language ; for, in the Prakr'it languages, however much* they may differ 
from Sanskrit in their phonetic laws, the words and grammatical forms 
are immediately derived from that language ; whereas, in the modern 
tongues of India there is not only no connection between their phonetic 
laws and those of Sanskrit, but their grammatical forms also are wholly 
different from those of the ancient language ; and, while many of their 
words have no Sanscritic origin, even those which have, show that they 
are not immediately drawn from that source. The Prakr'it languages 
comprise, besides the Vali^ which generally, however, is not included 
amongst them, those dialects which are found in the dramas and in the 
oldest inscriptions. In the dramas, it is women, except female religious 
characters, and subordinate male personages, who are made to speak in 
these languages — the use of Sanskrit being reserved for the higher 
characters of the play — and amongst the former, again, the choice of the 
special Prakr'it dialect is adapted by the poet to the rank which such a 
subordinate personage holds, the more refined dialect being appropriated, 
for instance, to the wives of the king or hero of the play; an inferior 
Prakr'it to his ministers; others less in degree to the sons of the 
ministers, soldiers, town-people, and th^ like; down to the lowest 
Prakr'it, which is spoken only by servants, or the lowest classes. A 
work on the poetical art, the Sdhityadarpan'a, enumerates fourteen such 
Prakr'it dialects, — viz., the S^aurasem, MdhdrdMrt, Mdyadhi, 
Ar^hamdgadht, Pmchyd, Avantikcb^ Ddkshitddtyd, S'dkvmi, Bdhlikd, 
Drdvid% Abhirt, Chdn'd'dli, S'dbari, and Pals' dchi; but Vararuchi, the 

oldest known grammarian of the Prakr'it dialects, knows but four viz,, 

the MaMrdsht'ri, S'aurasem* MdgadM, and Pais'dcht; and^Lassen, in 
the Indische Alter thumslnmde, holds that, of those, only the S'amaseni 
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and the Mdgadhi have a really local character^ the former, as ha assumes, 
haying been the vernacular of a large district of Western, and the latter 
—which is also the Prakrit* in the inscriptions of King As'oka — of 
Eastern India;* whereas the Maharasht'ri, or the language of the 
Mahrattas, does not seem to have been the language of the country the 
name of which it bears; and the Pais'achi, or the language of the 
Pis^acha, is obviously merely a fancy name. The principal Prakr'it 
dialect is the Maharasht'ri ; the lowest, according to some, the Pais'achi, 

of which two varieties are mentioned; but according to others, the 

% 

Apabhram'a — which word originally means “a falling-off*' — I'.a., a dialect 
which completely deviates from the gramraaticaUlaws of Sanskrit, but in 

this special application would designate a dialect even inferior to the 

• 

Pais'achi, and is compared by a grammarian to the language of the 
reptiles. On the grammar of the Prakr'it languages, see Chr. Lassen, 
Institutiones Lingum Pracriticce (Bonn, 1837). The Sutras, or gramma- 
tical rules of Yararuchi, have been edited in the same work ; but more 
elaborately, with a commentary, copious notes, an English translation, 
appendices, and an index, by Edward Byles Cowell, who has also added 
to this excellent edition. An Easy Introduction to Prdkr'it Grammar 
(Hertford, 1854.)* 


•* 


INDIAN PRIESTS. 

Indian Pkiests —The priesthood of India belongs to the first caste, 
or that of the Brahman'as exclusively ; for no member either of, the 
Ksbattriya or the Vais'ya, or the S'udra caste is allowed to perform the 
functions of a priest. But as the proper performance of such functions 

* HemaftiDdra*^ Gtrommatik dcr Prakritsprachen, licrausgegcbeu von B. Fisclicl. 
Halte, 1877. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii.;* p. 11 .ff. 
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requires, even in a Rrabman'a, the knowledge of the sacred texts to bo 
recited at a sacrifice, and of the complicated ceremonial of which the 
sacrificial acts consist, none .but a Bralfman'a learned in one or more 
Vedas (q. v.), and versed in the works treating of the ritual (see Kalpa* 
Sfttra), possesses, according to the ancient law, the qualification of a 
priest ; and so strict, in ancient times, were the obligations imposed on 
a priest, that any defective knowledge on his part, or any defejjtive 
performance by him of tlic sacrificial rites, was supposed to entail upon 
him the most serious consequences both in this life and in the future. 
As the duration of a Hindu sacrifi.ee varies from ono to a hundred days, 
the number of priests required at such a ceremony is likewise stated to 
he varying ; again, ns there are sacrificial acts at wliich verses from the 
IVigyeda only were recited, others requiring th.e inaudible muttering of 
verses from tlie Yajurveda only ; others, again, at wliich verses only of 
]lhe Samayeda were chanted ; and others, too, at which all these three 
Vedas were indispensable — there were priests who merely knew and 
practised the ritual of the R'igvcda, or the Yajurveda, or the Samaveda; 
>\Iiile there were others who had a knowledge of all these Vedas and 
their rituals. The full contingent of priests required at the great 
sacrifices amounts to 16 . Other inferior assistants at a sacrifice, such 
as the ladle-holders, slayers, choristers, and the like, are not looked upon 
as priests. Such was the staff of priests required at the great and 
solemn sacrifices, which took place on special occasions, and could be 
instituted only by very wealthy people ; from one to four priests, how- 
eyer, sufficed at the minor sacrifices, oj those of daily occurrence. 
These were the rules and practices when the Hindu ceremonial obeyed 
the canon of the Vaidik ritual; and the latter probably still prevailed 
at the epic period of India, though many deviations from it are percep- 
tible in the Mahabbarata and Raraayan'a. But at the ^fauran'ik 
peried, and from that time downwards, when the study of the Vx^daa 
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Bad fallen into disuse, and the Vaidik rites had made room tor other 
ceremonies which required no knowledge on the part of a priest, except 
that of the reading of a prayer-book, and an acquaintance with the 
observances enjoined by the Puran'as, but easy to go through, almost 
every Brahman, not utterly ignorant, became qualified to be a priest.-' 


PR'ITHU. 

* 

^R^[THU is the name of several legendary kings of ancient India. It 
is, however, especially one king of this name who is the favourite hero 
of the Puran'as. flis father was Ven'a, who perished through his 
wickedness ; for \vhen he was inaugurated monarch of the earth, he 
caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no worship should be per* 
formed, no oblations offered', and ho gifts bestowed upon the Brah* 
mans. The R'ishis, or Saints, hearing of this proclamation, entreated 
the king to revoke it, but in vain, hence they fell upon him, and slew 
him. But the kingdom now being without a king, as Yen'a had left no 
offspring, and the people being without protection, the sages assembled, 
and consulted how to produce a son from the body of the dead king. 
First, then, they rubbed his thigh ; frorii it, thus rubbed, came forth a 
being called Nishada ; and* by this means the wickedness of Ven'a 
having been expelled, they proceeded to rub the right arm of the dead 
king, and by this friction engendered Pr'ithu, who came forth resplen- 
dent in person, and in his nght hand the mark of the discus of Vishnu, 
which provedjiim to be a universal emperor, one whose power wouM be 
invincible even by the gods. The mighty Pr'ithu soon removed the 
grievances of the people ; he protected tj^e earth, performed many sabri- 


* Ifaug, Bmfuna iind die Bralinrianeu. Muistben’, 1871. 
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fices, and gave liberal gifts to the Brahmans. On being informed that, 
in the interval in which the earth was without a king, all vegetable 
products had been withheld ; and that, consequently, the people had 
perished, he in great wrath marched forward to assail the earth. The 
earth, assuming the figure of a cow, Hed before him ; but seeing no 
escape from the power of the king, at last submitted to him, and 
promised to renew her fertility, provided that he made all places \pvel. 
Pr'ithu therefore uprooted mountains, levelled the surface of the earth, 
established boundaries of towns and villages, and induced his subjects 
to take up their abode where the ground was made level. The earth 
now fulfilled her promisre ; and as Pr'ithu, by thus granting her new life 
became, as it were, her father, she was henceforth called Pr'ithivi. 
However little the worth of this piece of popular etymology — for 
pr^ithiviy or prHthwty * earth,* the feminine of prHthu (Greek platu) 
means etymologically ‘ the large * or ‘ wide ’ — the legend of Pr'ithu 
itself seems to record some historical fact regarding civilising inSueuces 
exerted by a great king of Hindu antiquity.* 


PURAN'A. 

t 

Pura^i'a (literally old,” from the Sanskrit purd, before, past) is the 
name of that class of religious works which, besides the Tantras, 
is the main foundation of the actual popular creed of the Brahminical 
Hindus (see Hindu Religion under India). According to the popular 
belief, these works were compiled by Vyasa (q v.),‘ the supposed 
arranger of the Vedas (q. v.), and the author of the Mahabhdrata (q. v.), 
and possess an antiquity far beyond the reach of historical computation. 

• , * Muir, {Sanskrit Texts, i,,* p. 208 , ff. o- 
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A critical investigation, however, of the contents of the eaisting works 
bearing that name must necessarily lead to the conclusion, that in their 

I 

prtJsent form they do not on^ not belong to a remote age, but can 
barely claim an -antiquity of a thousand years. The word Purdn*a 
occurs in some passages of the Mahdbhdrata, the law-books of 
Yajnavalkya and Manu (q. v.) ; it is even met with in some Upanishads 
and the great Brahman'a portion of the White-Yajur-Veda; but it is 
easy to show that in all these ancient works it cannot refer to the 
existing compositions called Furan'a, and therefore that no inference 
relative^o the age of the latter can be drawn from that of the former, 
whatever that may be. Nevertheless, it must b§ admitted that there 
are several circumstances tending to show that there existed a number 
df works called Puran'a, which preceded the actual works of the same 
name, and were the source whence these probably derived a portion of 
their contents. The oldest known author of a Sanskrit vocabulary, 
Amara-Sinha, gives as a synonym of Puran'a the word Panchalakshan'a, 
which means “ that which has five {panchan) characteristic marks 
(Jiaksihan'a) ; and the scholiasts of that vocabulaiy agree in stating that* 
these lakahan^as are: 1. Primary creation or cosmogony; 2. Secondary 
creation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds ; 3. Genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs ; 4. Mariwantaras, or reigns of Manus ; and 5. The 
history of the princes of the solar and lunar races. Such, then, were 
the characteristic topics of a Puran'a at the time, if not of Amara-Sinha 
himself-^which is probable — at least of his oldest commentators. Yet 
the distinguished scholar most conversant with the existing Puran'as, 
who, in his preface to the translation of the Vishn^u-^Purdn^a, gives a 
more or less dsAiled account of their chief contents (Professor H. H. 
Wilson), observes, in regard to the quoted definition of the commen- 
ta^tors on Amara-Sinha, that in no one insiUnce do the actual Puran'as 
conform to it exadtly ; that “ to some of them it is utterly inapplicaWe ; 
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to others it only partially applies.” To the Vishn^u-Putan^d, he ^dd^i 
it belongs more than to any other Puran'a; but even in the case of 
this Puraii'a he shows that it cannot be' supposed to be included in the 
term explained by the commentators. The age of*Amara-Sinha is, 
according to Wilson, the last half of the century preceding the Christian 
era ; others conjecture that it dates solne centuries later. On the 
supposition, then, that Aihara-Sinha himself implied by Pancha- 
lakshaii'a the sense given to this term by his commentators,^ there 
would have been Puran'as about 1900 and 1600 years ago ; but none 
of these have descended to our time in the shape it then possei^sed. 

Various passages in^the actual Puran'as furnish proof of the existence 
of such elder Puran'as, The strongest evidence in this respect is that 
afforded by a general description given by the Matsya Purdn^a of thd 
extent of each of the Puran'as (which are uniformly stated to be 18 in 
number), including itself ; for, leaving iiside the e.^ceptional case in 
which it may he doubtful whether we possess the complete work now 
going by the name of a special Puran'a, Professor Wilson, in quoting 
fthe description from the Matsya-Purdn*a, and in comparing with it the 
real extent of the great majority of Puran'as, tlie completeness of which, 
in their actual state, does not admit of a reasonable doubt, has conclu- 
sively shown that the Matsya-Purdn'a speaks of works which are not 

those we now possess. We are then bound to infer that there have 

# 

been Puran'as older than those preserved, and that their number has 
been 18, whereas, on the contrary, it will be hereafter seen that it is 
very doubtful whether we are entitled to assign this number to the 
actual Puran'a literature. 

The modern age of this latter literature, in the biTt in which it is 
known to us, is borne out by the change which the religious and philo- 
sophical ideas, taught in the epic poems and the philosophical Siltras, 
h6to undergone in it ; by the legendary detail into which older 1egen(hf 
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and myths have expanded ; by the numerous I’eligious rites — not 
countenanced by the Vedic or epic works — which aro taught, and, in 
some Puran/as at least, by the historical or quasi-scientific instruction 
which is imparted, in it. To divest that which, in these Puran'as, is 
ancient, in idea or fact, from that which is of parasitical growth, is a 
task which Sanskrit philology has yet to fulfil ; but even a superficial 
comparison of the contents of the present Puran'as with the ancient lore 
of Hindu religion, philosophy and science, must convince every one 
that the picture of religion and life unfolded by them is a caricature of 
that afforded by the Vedic works, and that it was drawn by priestcraft, 
interested in submitting to its sway the popular mind, and unscrupulous 

in the use of the means which had to serve its ends. The plea on 

♦ 

which the composition of the Puran'as was justified even by great 
Hindu authorities — probably because they did not feel equal to the task 
of destroying a system already deeply rooted in the national mind, or 
because they apprehended that the nation at large would remain with- 
out any religion at all, if, without possessing the Vedic creed, it likewise 
became deprived of that based on the Puran'as — this plea is best illus-* 
trated by a quotation from Sayan'a, the celebrated commentator on the 
three principal Vedm, lie? says ed. Muller, vol. i. p. 33) : 

“ Women and S'udras, though they, too, arc in want of knowledge, 
have no right to the Veda, for Jhey are deprived of (the advantage of) 
reading it in consequence of their not being invested with the sacred 
cord : hut the knowledge of law (or duty) and that of the supreme 
spirit arises to them by means of the Puran'as and other books (of this 
kind).” Yet to enlighten the Hindu nation as to whether or not these 
books— which ’^mnetimes are even called a fifth Veda — teach that 
religion which is contained in the Vedas and Upanuhads, there w^ould 
be no bett^ method than to imitate such a system of popular education 
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as would reopen to the native mind those ancient works, now virtually 
closed to it. 

Though the reason given by Sayan'a*,' as clearly results from a c(fra- 
parison of the Puran'as with the oldest works of Sanskrit literature, 
is but a poor justification of the origin of the former, and though it is 
likewise indubitable, that even at his time (the middle of the 15th 
century a.d.), they were, as they still are, not merely an authoritative 
source of religion for “ women and Siidras,” but for the great majority 
of the males of otlier castes also, it nevertheless explains the great 
variety of matter of which the present Puran'as are composed, ‘so great 
and so multifarious iivleed, that, in the case of some of them, it imparts 
to them a kind of cyclopiedical character. They became, as it seems, 
the source of all popular knowledge ; a substitute to the masses of the 
nation, not only for the theological literature, but for scientific works, 
the study of which was gradually restricted to the leisure of the learned 
few. Thus, while the principal subjects taught by nearly all the 
Puran'as are cosmogony, religion, including law, and the legendary 
rmatter which, to a Hindu, assumes the value of history, in some of 
them we meet with a description of places, which gives to them some- 
thing of the character of geography; while one, the Agni~Purdn*a, 
also pretends to teach archery, medicine, rhetoric, prosody, and 
grammar ; though it is needless to add that that teaching has no real 
worth. 

One purpose, however, and that a paramount one, is not included in 
the argument by which Sayan'a endeavoured to account for the com- 
position of the Puran'as — it is the purpose of establishing a sectarian 
creed. At the third phase of Hindu Religion (q v.)/i »'o gods of the 
Hindu pantheon especially engrossed the religious faith of the masses, 
Vishn u (q. v.) and S^iva v,), each being looked upon bv his wor- 
shippers as the supremo deity, to whom the other as well as the lemaiii- 
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ing gods were subordinate. Moreover, when the power ot energy of 
these gods had been raised to the rank of a separate deity, it was the 
female S 'akti, or energy, of S'lva, who, as Durga, or the consort of this 
god, was held ill peculiar awe by a numerous host of believers. Now, 
apart from the general reasons mentioned before, a principal object, 
and probably the principal one of the Puraii'as, was to establish as the 
case might be, the supremacy of Vishn'u or S'iva, and it may be like- 
wise assumed of the female energj'^ of S'iva, though the worship of the 
latter belongs more exclusively to the class of works known as Tantras. 
There are accordingly, Vaishn'ava-Puran'as, or those composed for the 
glory of Vish'nu, S'aiva Punihius, or those whicji extol the worship of 
S'iva ; and one or two Puran'as, perhaps, but merely so far as a portion 
of them is concerned, will be more consistently assigned to the S'akta 
worship, or that of Durg?i, than to that of Vishn'u or S'iva. 

“ The invariable form of the Puran'as,*’ says Professor Wilson, in his 
Preface to the Vishn'u-Purmi^t, “ is that of a dialogue in which some 
person relates its contents in reply to the inquiries of another. This 
dialogue is interwoven with others, w'hich are repeated as having been 
held, on other occasions, between different individuals, in consequence 
of similar questions liaving been asked. The immediate narrator is 
commonly, though not constantly, Lomaharshan'a, or Romaharshan'a, 
the disciple of Vyasa, who is supposed to communicate what was im- 
parted to him by his preceptor, as he had heard it from some other 
sage. . . ' . Lomahjirshan'a is called Suta, as if it was a proper name ; 
but it is, more correctly, a title ; and Lomaharshan'a was ‘ a Siita,' 
that is, a bard or panegyrist, who was created, according to the Vishn'u- 
Purdn'ay to q^w^brate the exploits of princes, and who, according to the 
Vdyu and Padma Piirdn'as, has a right, by birth and profession, to 
narrate the Puran'as, in preference even tc»the Brahmans.” 

The number df the actual Puran'as is stated to be 1^, and their 
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names in the order given, are the following: l^ Brahna-: 2. Padnut-: 
3. Vishn^u-; 4. S^iva' ; 6 . Bhdgavata- ; Q, Ndradlya- ; 7 . Mdrkan'd'eya- ; 
8. Agni-; 9. Bhavishxja-; 10, Brdhma-vaivartta ; 11. Linga- ; 12, 
Vnraha- ; 13. Skandu- ; 14. Fdmana’ ; 15. Kurma-'; 16. Matsya- ; 
17. Oamd^a- ; and IS. Brahman* da-Pxirdn' a. In other lists the 
Agni-Pnrcm*a is omitted, and the Vdyu-Purdn*a is inserted instead of 

it ; or the Gar ad* a and Brahman* du are omitted, and replaced by the 

# 

Vdyu and Wtisinha Piirdn'as. Of these Puran'as, 2, 3, 6, 0, 10, 12, 
17, and probably 1, are Puranas of the Vaishn'ava sect; 4, 8, Jl, 13, 
15, 10, of the S'aiva sect ; 7 is, in one portion of it, called I^eviina- 
hatmya, the text-book #of the worshippers of Durga; otherwise, it has 
little of a sectarian spirit, and would therefore neither belong to the 
Vaishn'ava nor to the S'aiva class; 14, as Professor Wilson observes,' 
** divides its homage between S^a and Vishii'u with tolerable im- 
partiality ; it is not connected, therefore, with any sectarial principles, 
and may have preceded their introduction.” The Bhavishya-Purdn*a 
(9), as described by the Matsya Pnrmda, would bo a book of prophesies ; 
but the Bharishya~Pimhi*a known to Professor Wilson consists of five 
books, four of which are dedicated to the gods Brahma, Vishn'u, S'iva, 
and Twashtr'i ; and the same scholar doubts whether this work could 
have any claim to the name of a Purau^i, as its first portion is merely 
a transcript of the words of the first chapter of Manu, and the rest is 
entirely a manual of religious rites and ceremonies. There arc similar 
grounds for doubt regarding other works of ihe list. 

If the entire number of works, nominally, at least, corresponding 
with those of the native list, \vere taken as a whole, their contents 
might be so defined as to embrace the five topics speciff6^, by the com- 
mentators on the glossary of Amara-Sinha : philosophical speculations 
on the nature of matter and 'soul, individual as well as supreme ; small 
cod<fs of law',* descriptions of places and pilgrimages; a vast ritual. 
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relating to the modern worship of the gods ; numerous leg/nds ; and, 
exceptionally, as in the Agni-Purdn*a, scientific tracts. If taken, 

■ • I 

however, individually, the difference between most of them, both in style 
and contents, is so considerable that a general definition would become 
inaccumte. A short description of each Puran'a has been given by the 
late Professor H. H. Wilson, in his prefiice to his translation of the 
Vishn\i-Purdna ; and to it, as well as to his detailed account of some 
Puran'as in separate essays (collected in his works), we must, therefore, 
refer the reader who would wish to obtain a fuller knowledge of these 
works. — The age of the Puran'as, though doubtless modern, is uncertain. 
The Bhdgavatd, on account of its being ascribed to the authorship of 
the grammarian Vopadeva, would appear to yi(dd a safer computation 
of its age than the rest; for Vopadeva lived in the IJJtli century, or, as 
some hold, IStli century, after Chidst; but this authorship, though 
probable, is not proved to a certainty. As to the other Puran'as, their 
age is supposed by Professor WTlson to fall within the 12th and 17th 
centuries of the Christian era, with the exception, though, of the Mar- 
kan*d!eya~Puran'a, which, in consideration of its unsectarian character# 
he would place in the 0th or 10th century. But it must be borne in 
mind that all these dates are purely conjectural, and given us such by 
the scholar \vhose impressions they convey. 

Besides these eighteen Puran'as or great Puran'as, there are minor 

or Upapurdn^as, “ differing little in extent or subject from some of those 

to which the title of Puran'a is ascribed.’* Their number is given by 

one Puran'a as four; another, however, names the following 18: 

1. Sanatkumdra- ; 2. Narasinha- ; 3. Ndradiya-; 4. 8Hva- ; 5. Dur- 
• * 
vdtasa-; 6. I§0J)ila- ; 7. Mdnava- ; 8. Aus'anasa- ; 9. Vdrun'd- ; 10. 

Kdlikdr ; 11. SUimha’ ; 12. Nandi-; 13. Satira- ; 14. Pdrds^ara- ; 

15. Adity^ : 16. Makes* wara- ; 17. (probably, however, a 

misreading iox Bhdrgava)\ and 18. Vds^hhtha-Ujnqmrdn'a, Another 
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list, differiiMg from the latter, not in the number, but in the names of 
the Upapnran'as, is likewise given in Professor Wilson’s Preface to^ the 
Vuhn^H-Pnrim^a. Many of these Upapuran'as are apparently no 
longer procurable, while other works so called, but ‘not included in 
either list, are sometimes met with ; for instiiiice, a Mudgala and 
Ganes\i Upapuran'u. The character of the Upapuran'as is, like that 
of the Puran'as, sectarian; the S^iva-Upapvrdn'a, for instance, incuh 

9 

cates the worship of S'iva, the Kdlikd--Upiqnmin.a that of Durga or 
Devi. 

Both Punin'as and Upapuran'as are for a considerable portion of 
their contents largely mdebted to the two great epic works, the Mahd- 
hhdnita (q. v.) and RdnuhjanUi (q. v.), more especially to the former of 
them. Of the Puran'as, the original text of three has already appeared 
in print : that of the Bhdgavata in several native editions, published at 
Bombay, with the commentary of S'ridharaswamin, and partly in a 
Paris edition by Eugene Burnouf, which remained incomplete through 
the premature death of that distinguished scholar: that of the Mdrkan' 
fi'eya-PurdnUi, edited at Calcutta in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the 
jRev. K. M. Baiieijea; and that of the Lmga-.Pnrdn*a, edited at 
Bombay; for, regarding a fourth, the Garud'a-Purdn'a, edited at 
Benares and Bombay, it seems doubtful whether tliat little work is the 
same as the Puran'a spoken of in the native list. Besides these, small 
portions from the Padma^ Skunda, Bhavishyottara, Mdrkaidd'eyat and 
other Puraii'as have been published in India and Europe. Of transla- 
tions, we have only to name the excellent French translation by 
Burnouf of the first nine books of the Bhdgavata, and the elegant 
translation of the whole Vuhn'u-Pnrdn^a, together wiJfr't, aluable notes 
by the late Professor H. H. Wilson, which has recently been re- 
published in his works, in a hew edition, amplified with numerous notes, 
by Professor F. E. Hall.— For general information ' on the char'^icter 
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and contents of the Puran'as, see especially Wilson’s pn^ace to his 
tra'nslation of the Vishn*u-Par(m*a (Works, vol. vi., Lond. 1864), 
liurnoufs preface to his edition of the Bhagavata (Paris, 1840), 
Wilson’s Analysis of the PurdnUis (Works, vol. iii. Lond. 1864, edited 
by Professor R. Rost), K. M. Baneijea’s Introduction to the Mdrkan'- 
d'eyd (Calcutta, 1 86^2), and John Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts on the 
OrigH and History of the People of India, vols. 1 — 4 (Lond. 1858 — 
1863j,* 


RAHU. 

• 

Rauu is, in Indian Mythology, the demon who is imagined to be the 
cause of the eclipses of sun and moon. When, in consequence of the 
churning of the milk-sea, the gods had obtained the Amr'ita, or bever- 
age of immortality, they endeavoured to appropriate it to their 
exclusive use ; and in this attempt they had also succeeded, after a long 
struggle with their rivals, the Daityas, or demons, when Rahu, one o4* 
the latter, insinuating himself amongst the gods, obtained a portion of 
the Amr'ita. Being detected by the sun and moon, his head was cut 
off by Vishn'u ; but the Amr’ita having reached his throat, his head had 
already become immortal, an 4 out of revenge against sun and moon, it 
now pursues them with implacable hatred, seizing them at intervals, 
and thus causing their eclipses. Such is the substance of the legend 
as told in the Mahdbhdrata, In the Purdn'as it is amplified by 
allowing both Jiead and tail of the demon to ascend heaven, apd 
produce the^ 5 clipses of sun and moon, when the head of the demon is 
called Rahu, and his tail Ketii, both, moreover, being represented in 

* Vol. ^ 1871. • Editions of the Agni-, Padma-, and Matsya-Pura'nas are in 
progress in India. * 
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some as the sons of the demon ViprachitU and liis wife 

Sinhikd. la the Vishii'U‘Purdn\i, Rahu is also spoken of as the king 
of the meteors.— In Hindu Astronomy, Riihu is personified as the 
moon s ascending, and Kotu as the moon’s descending, node. 


RAJATARANGIN'I. 

Rajatauanoin'i (or * the river of kings,’ from the Sanscrit rdjqn , king 

and tarmnjin'ls a riicr or stream) is the nanu' of lour clnoniclcs of the 

history of Cashinir i^ritten in Sanscrit verse ; the first by Kalhan‘a, 

bringing the history of Ctishmir till about 1148 after Christ; the 

second, a continuation of the former, by Jonardja, to 1412; the third, 

a continuation of the second, by S'rtvara, a pupil of Jonaraja, to 1477 ; 

and the fourth, by FrdjyabhaVVa^ from that date to the conquest of the 

valley by the Emperor Akber. Amongst these chronicles, however, 

it is especially tlie first wliich has eanicd a great reputation, inasmuch 

^s it is the most important and the cornpletcst of all knoivn Hindu 

chronicles, and, for this reason, may be considered as the only surviving 

work of Sanscrit literature which betrays an attempt at historiography. 

The author of the work, the Pandit Kalhan'a — of whom ive merely 

know that he was the sou of ChampaVa, and lived about 1150, under 

the reign of Sinhadeva of Cashmir — reports that before entering on his 

task, he had studied eleven historical w^orks written previously to bis 

time, and also a history of Cashmir by the sage Nila,* which seems to be 

the oldest of all ; but that, not yet contented with these sources of jnfor- 

mation alone, he had also examined old documents, su'^ts grants and 

proclamations made by kings, texts of law, and sacred books, It may 

«. 

# Profeissor Cowell’s Abstract of the >"ila*nialu,” in Fci;giiS80ii’4 “Tree aud 
Ser|Amt Worship,” App. 13. 
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be presumed, therefore, that Kalhan'a bad not merely the jiesire, but 

set honestly to work to elucidate the history of Cashmir up to Ids date. 

1 

And so far as tlio last few centuries preceding him are concerned, it is 
possible that the’ facts narrated by him are reliable ; but owing to the 
uncritical disposition of the Hindu mind in all matters that regard 
historical facts, those especially of a more or less religious or legendary 
character, and also to his bias to produce a consistent system of chrono- 
logy, great doubt must attach to all that relates in his work to the 
ancient history of India. In spite of these shortcomings, however, 
which are more those of the nation to which the autlioi* belonged, than 
those of the individual himself, much that is reported by Kalhan'a is 

the only source of information we have of the history of Cashmir, and 

• 

much very valuable as coming from an indigenous source. Kalhan'a 
begins bis work, as may be expected, with the mythological history of 
the country; the first king named by him is Gonarda, who, according 
to bis chronology, would have reigned in the year 2148 bfifore Christ ; 
and the last mentioned hy him is Sinhadeva, about 1150 after Christ. 
The Sanscrit text of the complete work, together with that of the threo 
other Rajatarangin'is, which is of little e.xtent, has heen edited at Cal- 
cutta, 1835, under the auspices of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Six sections of it have 
been edited, with notes, and learned appendixes, in French, by 
A. Troyer, who likewise translated into French these sections, as well 
as the remaining two {Fiadjatarangim, Histoire des Bois du Kachniir 
Ac., vols. 1 — 3, Paris, 1840 — 1852). — See also H. H. Wilson, An 
Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir^ in tlie Asiatic BesearcheSj vol. 
XV., and Lasp;?n’s Indische Alterthuniskunde, vols. i. and iii.* 


*Buhler in “The Indian Antiquaiy,” Yol. V., p. 27f., and his edition of tlio 
l” Introduction. 
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Rakshas, or Raksliasa, is, in Hindu Mythology, the name of a class of 
evil spirits or demons, who are sometimes imagined as attendants on 
Kuvera, the god of riches, and guardians of his treasures, bi>t mere 
frequently as mischievous, cruel, and hideous monsters, haunting ceme- 
teries, devouring human heings, and ever ready to oppose the gods and 
to disturb pious people. Tliey have the power of assuming any shape at 
>vill, and their strength increases towards the evening twilight. Several 
of them are described as having many heads and arms (see, for instaucp, 
Ravana), large teeth, red hair, and, in general, as being of repulsive 
appearance ; others, however, especially the females of this class, could 
also take beautiful forms in order to allure their victims. In the legends 
of the Mahdbhdrata, Udmdyan^a, and the Purdn'as, they play an 
important part, embodying, as it were, at the period of these compositions, 
the evil principle on earth, as opposed to all that is physically or morally 
good. In the Purdn'as, they are sometimes mentioned as the offspring 
of the patriarch Pulastya, at other times as the sons of the patriarch 
Kas'yapa. Another account of their origin, given in the Vishn'u-Pmcm'a, 
where, treating of the creation of the ^iiv'orld (book i. chap. 5), is the 
following : “ Next, from Brahma, in a form composed of the quality of 
foulness, was produced hunger, of whom anger was born ; and the god 
put forth in darkness beings emaciate with hunger, of hideous aspects, 
and with long beards. Those beings hastened to the^ deity. Such of 
them as exclaimed; “]Not so. oh! let him be saved were named 
Rakshasa (from rdkshy save) ,* others who cried out ; “ Let us eat,” were 
denominated, from that expression, Yaksha” (from yal^h, {or<aksh,eat) 
Ibis popular etymology of the name, however, would he at vaiianee*with 
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tlie cruel nature of these beings, and it seems, therefore, to Viave been 
improved upon in the BhdgavatarPurdn^a, where it is related that 
Brahma transformed himself into night, invested with a body ; this the 
Yakshas (q. v.) add Rakshasas seized upon, exclaiming : Do not spare 
it — devour it!" when Brahma cried out: “ Don’t devour me {ma mam 
'—spare me! (raJcshata).** (See F. E. Hall's note to Wilson's 
Vishn'ti-Purdn'a, vol. i. p. 82.) The more probable origin of the word 
liakshas — kindred witli the German liecke or liicse— is that from a 
radical^r'/s/i or m/t, hurt or destroy, with an affix sas : hence, literally, 
the destructive being. 


RAMAYAN'A. 


Hamayak'a is the name of one of the two great epic poems of ancient 
India (for the other, see the article Mahabhakata). Its subject-matter 
is the history of Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishn'u, and its 
reputed author is Valnukl, who is said to have taught his poem to the 
two sons of Rama, the hero of the history; and, according to this 
legend, would have been a contemporary of Rama himself. But though 
this latter account is open to inuch doubt, it seems certain that Valmiki 
— unlike Vyasa, the supposed compiler of the Mahdhhdrata — was 
a real personage ; and, moreover, that the Ramayan'a was the work of 
one single poet — ^not like the Mahdhhdrata, the creation of various epochs 
and different ipitids. As a poetical composition, the Ramayan'a is therS- 
fore far superior to the Mahdhhdrata: and it may be called the best 


great po^ of ancient India, fairly claiming a rank in the literature of 
the, world equal to that of the epic poetry of Homer. Whereas the 
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character Vf the Mahdhlidraia is cjclopsedical, its main subject-matter 
overgrown iy episodes of the most diversified nature, its diction differing 
in merit, both from a poetical and gi’ammatical point of view, according 
to the ages that worked at its completion — the Edmayan'a has but one 
object in view, the history of Rama. Its episodes are rare, and restricted 
to the early portion of the work, and its poetical diction betrays through- 
out the same finish and the same poetical genius. Nor can there be 
any reasonable d«)ubt as to the relative ages of both poems, provided that 
we look upon the Mohdbhdra ta in the form in which it is preserved, as a 
whole. Whether we apply as a tost the aspect of the religious* life, or 
the geographical and ojlier knowledge displayed in the one and the other 
work, the Kaimiyaii'a appears as the older of the two. Since it is the 
chief source whence our information of the Rama incarnation of Vishn'u 
is derived, its contents may be gathered from that portion of the article 
Vishn'u which relates to Bdmachandra. The Ramayaii'a contains 
(professedly) 24,000 epic verses, or S'lokas, in seven books, or Kdn'd’as, 
called the Bdl<i-jAiiodhyd-,Aran'y(t’Jiishhin(lhd-,Stmda7'a-, Yiiddlia- (or 
J^anka-), and Vttara-Kdn'd'a, The text which has come down to us 
exhibits, in different sets of manuscripts, such considerable discrepancies, 
that it becomes necessary to speak of two recensions in which it now 
exists. This remarkable fact was first made known by A. W. Von 
Schlegel, who, in Europe, was the first who attempted a critical edition 
of this poem ; it is now fully corroborated by a comparison that may be 
made between the printed editions of both texts. The one is more 
concise in its diction, and has less tendency than the other to that kind 
of descriptive enlargement of facts and sentiments which characterises 
the later poetry of India; it often also exhibits grammati{^al forms and 
peculiarities of an archaic stamp, where the other studiously avoids that 
which must have appeared tu its editors in the light of a grammatical 
diffiauliy. In short, there can be little doubt that file former, is, the 
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older and more genuine, and the latter the more recent, amU in some 
respect, piore spurious text. A complete edition of the older text, with 
two 'commentaries, was publishe*d at Madras in 1856 (in the Telugu 
cliai*acters, vol. i.— ^iv.) ; another edition of the same text, with a short 
commentary, appeared at Calcutta in two vols. (I860), and a more careful 
and elegant one at Bombay (1861). Of the later edition. Signor Gaspare 
Gorresio has edited the first six books (vols. i. — v., Paris, 1843 — 1850) 
without a commentary, but with an Italian, somewhat free, translation in 
jgoetical prose (vols. vi.— x., Paris, 1847—1858.) Former attempts at 
an edition and translation of the Ramayan'a remained unfortunately 
incomplete. The earliest was that made by Willyim Carey and Joshua 
Marshman, who edited the first two books, and added to the text a prose 
translation in English and explanatory notes (vols. i. — iii., Serampore* 
1806 — 1810; and vol. i., containing the first book, Dunstable, 1808.) 

, Another edition, of an eclectic nature, is that by A. W. Von Schlegel ; 

it contains the first two books of the text, and an excellent Latin trans- 
• •« 

lation of the first book and twenty chapters of the second (vol. i., parts 
1 and 9, and vol. ii. part 1, Bonn, 1846). Various episodes from the^ 
Ramayan'a, it may also be added, have at various times occupied sundry 
editors and translators.* 


RTSIII. 

R'tshi (from the obsolete Sanskrit r'ish, see, kindred with dr's'-, SepK-) 
is the title given to the inspired poets of the Vedic hymns, as they were 
supposed to have “seen,” or, in other words, received, the Vedic hymn^ 
from the deitj^t\irough the sense of sight. “ The R'ishis,” Yaska (q. v.) 

* On the later editions, and on the controver8ios#respecting the RamAyan'a, see 
Weber, In(JiSbhe Litcruturgeschiclitc,*' 2nd ed., p. 211f. Ind. Antiquary, V., p. 
247f. • * ' 
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says, “ the hymns with all kinds of intentions.” They were there- 
fore the oldest poets of India, and the word R^ishi itself becomes thus 
even identified with Vedic poetry. At* a later period, however, the* title 
R*ishi was given to renowned authors, though they viere not considered 
as inspired by a deity, as, for instance, to the authors of the Vedic 
Kalpa, works which, by all Hindu writers, are admitted to be of human 
authorsliip. — Compare Goldstiicker, Pan'ini, &c., p. 64, ff.* 


RUDRA. 

IluDRA is, in Vedic Mythology, a collective name of the gods of the 
tempest, or Maruts, Rudra (in the singular) being the name of their father. 
(See John Muir’s Contributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and 
MytJiohgif^ in the Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society^ new series, 
vol. i., part 4, London, 1864.) In later and Puranic mythology (see 
HiNDU REr.roioN and Puuaxa), Rudra (the terrible) is a name of*S'iva, 
and the Rudras are his offspring. “From Brahma’s forehead,” the 

» 

Vishn'u-Pururtf a relates, “ darkened with angry frowns, sprang Rudra, 
radiant as the noontide sun, fierce and of vast bulk, and of a figure 
which was half male, half female. “ Separate yourself,” Brahma said 
to him, and having so spoken, disappeared : obedient to which command, 
Rudra became twofold, disjoining his 'nale and female natures. This 
male being he again div ided into eleven persons, of whom some were 
agreeable, some hideous, some fierce, some mild ; and he multiplied his 
female nature manifold, of complexions black or white.” See Wilson’s 
*Vishrdu^Purdn'(t, The word rudra apparently comes from the Sanskrit 
rud weep ; but as the sense of this radical does not ;^ield any satis- 
factory clue to the meaning of the deity called Rudra, the Purdn*as 

*- * Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. III*., p. 217 'ff. , 
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invented a legend, according to which Rudra received this rfame from 
Brahma, because, when a youth, he ran about crying aloud /enid when 
asked by Brahma why lie wept, replied that he wanted a name. 
“Rudra be thy ndme,” rejoined Brahma: “be composed; desist from 
tears." In this legendary etymology there is, moreover, a punning on 
the similarity between 7'udf cry, and dru^ run — an illustration of one of 
the sources whence the later mythology of India derived some of its 
boundless stock of absurd myths.* 


S'AIVAS. 

S'aivas is the name of one of the three groat divisions of Hindu sects. 
See India. The word designates the votaries of S'iva, and comprises 
different special sects, which varied in number at different periods of 
medieval Hinduism. To judge by' the number of shrines dedicated to 
S'iva in his form as Linga, it would seem that the worship of this deity 
was the most prevalent of all the modes of adoration ; but these temples » 
are scarcely ever the resort of numerous votaries, and they are regarded 
with comparatively little vencjration by the Hindus. In Upper India, 
the worship of S'iva has, indeed, never assumed a popular form. No 
legends are recorded of this deijy of a poetic or pleasing character; the 
S'aivas, unlike the Vaishnavas, have no works in any of the common 
dialects, such as the Rdmdyaida^ the Vdrttdf or the Bhaktamdld ; no 
establishments in Hindustan, like S'rinath or Puri ; and their teachers 
of repute, like S'ankara (q. v.), are too philosophical and speculative to. 
bejreally popiiJAr. The worship of S'iva seems, therefore, to have been, 
from a remote period, more that of the learned and speculative classes* 
than that^ijj the masses of the people. In a renowned work called the 
* * Mnir, 1.1., vol. IV., pp. 252—350. • 
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S^anliarn^^ff-vijayn,^^ or the victory of S'ankara over the world, composed 
hy Anandagiri, one of the disciples of S'aiikara, several subdivisio;js of 
the S'aivas are named— viz., the S'aivas, properly so called — who wore 
the impression of the Linga on both arms ; — the fiandms, who had a 
trident stamped on the forehead ; the Ugras, who had the drum of S'iva 
on their arms ; tho Bhdktus, with an impression of the Linga on their 
foreheads ; the Jtnigamas, who carried a figure of tho Linga o^n their 
head ; and the Pds'upaUts, who imprinted the same symbol on the fore- 
head, breast, navel, and arms. The present divisions of the S'ai^p^, ' 
however, are the following : — the Dan'd'ins and Das'nami-Dan'd'ins, the 
Yogins, the Jangamas,*the Paramahansas, the Aghorins, the Urdhabahus, 
AkiWmukhins and Nakhins, tho Gudaras, the Ilukharas, Sukharas and 
Ukharas ; the Karidingins, the Brahmacharins and the Nagas. 

The J)an*d'in$, or staff bearers, properly so called, are the repre- 
sentatives of the fourth order, or mendicant life, into which a Hindu is 
to enter after he passed through the stages of a religious student, house- 
holder and hermit. The Dan'd'in is distinguished by carrying a dan'd^a, 
•or small staff, with several projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed 
with red ochre — in which the Brahraanical cord is supposed to be 
enshrined — attached to it. He shaves his hair and beard, wears only a 
cloth round Iiis loins, and subsists upon food obtained ready-dressed from 
the houses of the Bralimans once a dny^only, which he deposits in the 
small clay -pot that he always carries with him. Ho should live alone, 
and near to, but not within a city : this latter rule, however, is rarely 
observed. The genuine Dan'd'in is not necessarily of the S'aiva sect; 
hut those who worship S'iva, especially in his form as Bhairava, or the 
Terrific, have, at the ceremony of initiation, a small incisiu^i made on the 
.liner part of the knee, the blood drawn by this process being deemed 

* r 

* K. T. Tolling, “On the S'ankaravijaya of Anandagiri^” in Indian 

Anf\qnary v., p. 287 If. 
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an acceptable offering to the god. The Das'ndmi-Dan'd'ins arr; included 
in this class ; but they admit none but Brahmans into their 4ody, and 
are considered to be the descendants of the original members of the 
fraternity, who refef their origin to the celebrated S'anlcara or SUmkard- 
chdrya (q. v.) He is said to have had four disciples, who are called 
Padmapada, Hastarnalaka, S ares' wara or Mandana, and Trot'aka. Of 
these, ^the first had two pupils, Tirtha and As'ratna; the second two, 
Vana and Aran'ya ; the third had three, Saraswati, Puri, and Bharati ; 
„.and the fourth had also three, Giri or Gir, Parvata and Sagara. These 
ten constitute collectively the Das'jiami (from das'an, ten, and ndmim^ 
name) ; and when a Brahman enters into either cl^s, he attaches to his 
denomination that of the class of which he becomes a member: as 
I’lrtha, Giri, &c. The philosophical tenets of this sect are mainly those 
of the Vedanta (q. v.), as taught by S'ankara and his disciples ; but 
they generally superadd the practice of the Yoga (q. v.), and many of 
them have adopted the doctrines of the Taniras (q, v.) 

The Yogins are, properly speaking, followers of the Yoga (q. v.) system; 
and the term implies a class of men who practise the most difficult ^ 
austerities, in order to become absorbed into the universal spirit, and 
thus. liberated from repeated births. The votaries of S'iva, so called, 
hold that, by dint of these practices — such as continued suppressions of 
respirations, sitting in eighty-four different attitudes, fixing the eyes on 
the top of the nose — they will Le finally united with S'iva, whom they 
consider as the source and essence of all creation. The principal sect 
of this class is that of the Kanphat'd Yogins^ who trace their origin to a 
teacher named Gorakhndth, who seems to have lived in the beginning 
of the 16th century, and, according to his followers, was an incarnation 
of^S'iva. A temple of Gorakhnath exists at Gorakhpur; a plain, 
called Gorakhkhetr, is near Dwaraka, and a cavern of his name at 
Haridwar. The Yogins of Goraklinath are called Kanphafas, fi;om 

11 
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having tk^eir ears bored and rings inserted in tliem at the time of their 
initiation; They may bo of any caste ; they live as ascetics, single or 
in colleges; officiate as priests of S'iva in some places; mark the fore- 
head with a transverse line of ashes, and smear the body with the same 
substance; they deal in fortune-telling, profess to cure diseases with 
drugs and spells ; and some play and sing, and exhibit animals. 

The Jangamas, or Lingavats, are likewise not an important division 
of the S'aiva sect. Their essential characteristic is the wearing of the 
Linga emblem on some part of their dress or perso)i. ^ 

The Puramahamas are ascetics who pretend to be solely occupied 
with the investigatiftn of Brahman, and to be equally indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or 
want. In proof of this, they go naked in all weathers, never iiidicat,e 
any natural want, and receive from their attendants what is brought to 
thorn as their alms or food. 

The same apparent worldly indifference characterises the Aghorins ; 
but they seek occasions for its display, and demand alms as a reward for 
^ its exhibition. Their practices, too, seem to betray that originally their 
worship was not of an inoffensive kind, but required even human victims 
for its performance. They eat and drink whatever is given to them, 
even ordure and carrion ; and in order to extort money from the credulous, 
they resort to the most disgusting devices. 

The U'rdhahdhtis are solitary mendicants ; they extend one or both 
arms above their heads till they remain of themselves thus elevated. 
They also close the fist, and the nails being suffered to grow, completely 
perforate the hand. They usually assume the S'aiva marks, and twist 

m 

their hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitalion of the matted 
hair of S'iva. 

The Akm'nmkhins hold* up their faces to the sky till the muscles of 
thg back of the neck become contracted and retain it in that* position. 
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The peculiaiities of the other sects we cannot afford space ^o specify; 
they’are equally trifling, and sonietimes disgusting. — For fuller details on 
the S'aivas, see H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Relif/ious Sects of the 
Hiinlm: Works, vol. i. (London, 1862), pp. 188, IT.* 


S^lKTAS. 

■* 

iS^AKTAs is the name of one of the great divisions of Hindu sects (see 
India). Tlie term is derived from the Sanscrit s’a/di, which means 
‘power, energy;’ but, in its special application, denotes tho energy of 
the deity, and particularly that of the gods of the Hindu triad, Brahma, 
Vishnhi, and S’iva. This energy, originally spoken of as the wish or 
* will of the Supreme Being to create the universe, ajid afterguards 
dilated upon in metaphorical and poetical speech, assumed at the Pau- 
ranik period (see Hiiula lieligion under India) the form of a separate 
deity, thought of as'thc wife of the god to whom it belongs. Accord- 
higly, Saraswati (q. v.) became the SVkti or wife of Brahma; Lakshmi 
(q. V.), the S'akti or wife of Vishnhi ; and Devi, or Durga, or Uma 
(q. V.), the S'akti or wife of S'iva. S'dktaj properly speaking, means, 
therefore, a worshipper of any »f these femah; rcpresejitations of the 
divine power; but, in its special and usual sense, it is applied to the 
worshipper of the female energy or wife of S’iva alone; and the S'aktas, 
properly so called, are, therefoi*e, the votaries of Durga, or Devi, or 
Uma (q. v.). Since S’iva (q, v.) is the type of destruction, his energy 
or^ife beconfts still more so the type of all that is terrific : and, in 
consequence, her worship is based on the assumption that she can lie 

propitiateiSTi^nly by^ practices which involve the destruction of life, and 

• 

* M. A. SheiTiiig, Iliiulu Trit>es and Casl<?s (1.872), p. 255 ff. 
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in which ^he herself delights. That such a worship must lead to the 
brutalisation, and degenerate into the* grossest licentiousness, of those 
addicted to it, is but natural ; and it will easily be understood that the 
S'akta religion became the worst of all forms which the various aberra- 
tions of the Hindu mind assumed. Appealing to the superstitions of 
the vulgar mind, it has its professors, chiefly amongst the lowest 
classes; and, amongst these again, it prevails especially in Hengal, 
where it is cultivated with practices even scarcely known in most other 
provinces. Tho works from which the tenets and rites of this^red-’^i^rr 
are derived, are known by the collective term of Tantras (q. v.), but as 
in some of these wor^s tho ritual enjoined does not comprehend all the 
impure practices which are recommended in others, the sect became 
divided into two leading branches, the Dakshin* dcharins and Vdmd- 
chdrins, or the followers of the right-hand and left-hand ritual. 

The BakahinUtchdrins are the more respectable of the two. They 
profess, indeed to possess a ritual as pure as that of the Vedas. 
Nevertheless, they annually decapitate a number of helpless animals, 

* especially kids, and in some cases pommel the animal to death with 
their fists, or ofler blood without destroying life — practices contrary to 
the Vedic ritual. The Vdmdchttrms, on the otlier hand — the type of 
the S'aktas — and amongst these especially that branch called Kaula or 
Kulina, adopt a ritual of the grossest impurities. Their object is, by 
reverencing Devi, who is one with S'iva, to obtain supernatural powers 
ill this life, and to be identified after death with S'iva and his consort. 

* According to the immediate object of the worshipper,* Professor 
'•Wilson says, ‘is the particular form of worship;, .but all the forms 
require the use of some or all of the five letters M«-viz., MA-»«a, 
Matsya, Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra— i. e., flesh, fish, wine, women, 
and certain mystical gesticulations. Suitable mantras (or ipimulas) are 
a/so indispensable, according to the end proposed, consisting of Various 
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unmeaning monosyllabic combinations of lettci’S, of great imaginary 
efficjcy. Whore the object of the ceremony is to acquire arfi interview 

• I 

with, and control over, impure spirits, a dead body is necessary. The 
adept is also to be alone, at midnight, in a cemetery or place where 
bodies are burned or buried, or criminals executed ; seated on the corpse, 
ho is to perform the usual offerings, and if he does so without fear, the 
Bhutas, the Yoginis, and other male or female goblins, become his slaves. 
In this, and many of the observances practised, solitude is enjoined ; 
but all the principal ceremonies comprehend the worship of S'akti, and 
require for that purpose the presence of a female as the living repre- 
sentative and type of the goddess. This worsliip is mostly celebrated 
in a mixed society, the men of which represent Bhaii'ava (or S'iva as the 
Terrific), and the women, Bhaimvi (S'akti or Devi as the Terrific). 
The S'akti is personated by a naked female, to whom meat and wine 
are offered, and then distributed amongst the assistants ; the recitation 
of various Mantras and texts, and the performance of the Mudra, or 
gesticulations with the fingers, accompanying the different stages of the 
ceremony ; and it is terminated with the most scandalous orgic^ 
amongst the votaries.” The same author add^that, ‘‘injustice to the 
doctrines of the sect, it is to be observed, that these practices, if insti- 
tuted merely for sensual gratification, are held to bo as illicit and 
reprehensible as in any other branch of the Hindu faith ; ” hut full 

I 

assent must be given to his remark which follows a text quoted by him 

in support of this view, for he says : “ It is only to be added that if the 

promulgators of these doctrines wore sincere, which is far from impossible, 

they must have been filled witli a strange frenzy, and have been strangely 
» 

ignorant of human nature.” 

“ The members of tins sect are very numerous, especially amongst 
the Brfi^manical caste ; all classes are, however, admissible, and equal 
at Uie ceremonies 'of the sect. The particular insignia of these S'ujitas 
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are a semicircular line or lines on the forehead, of red sanders or 
vermilion^or a red streak up the middle of the forehead, with a circular 
spot of red at the root of the nose. They use a rosary made of the 
seeds of the elcocarpus, or of coral beads, but of no greater length than 
may be concealed in the hand ; or they keep it in a small purse, or a 
bag of red cloth. In worshipping, they wear a piece of red silk round 
the loins, and decorate themselves with garlands of crimson flo^vers.’^ 
Two other sects are likewise mentioned as belonging to the S'aktas, the 
Kdnvhiiltyas and Karmins, but it is doubtful whether they are still in 
existence. The former are said to have belonged to the south of India; 
and the loiter seem jLo have been worshippers of Devi in her terrific 
forms, the olTcring to her of human sacrifices being the principal feature 
of their ritual. If there are still any votaries of this sect, Professor 
Wilson believes that they are the miscreants who, more for pay than 
devotion, at certain festivals, inllict upon tlicmselvos bodily tortures, 
such as piercing their flesh with hooks or spits, reclining upon beds of 
spikes, gashing thcmsolvos with knives, i^'C. — Bee IT. IT, Wilson, A 
Sh tch of the Jldiyious Sirts of ihv Uhidiis ; Works, vol. i. pp. 10, 
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JIj'akuntax.a is one of the most pleasing femalt3 characters of Hindu 
mythology. She is mentioned as a water-nymph in the Ynjiirceda ; 

is the subject of a beautiful episode of the Mahdbhdnita, and is 

« 

* P. Wurin, Gescliiflite ilur indisclieii Religion (IS?!), p. 2(Sj IT. 
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spoken of in the Puran'as; but her name has become especially familiar 
in Europe through the celebrate^ drama of Kalidasa (q. v.), \^ich, intro- 
duced to us by Sir William Jones in 1789, became the starting-point of 
Sanskrit jJjilology in Europe. The principal features of the legend of 
S'akuntala, as narrated in the MahabUdmtii, are the following:— 
S'akunlala was the daughter of the saint Vis'wamitra and the 
Apsartis, or water-nymph, IMenaka. Abandoned by her parents, she 
was adopted by the saint Kan'vva, who brought her up in his hermitage 
as his daughter. Onoo upon a time, King Dushyaiita went a-hunting in 
the forest, and accidentally coming to the hermitage of Kan'wa, saw 
S'akuntala, and fell in love with her. He pcrsu^led har to marry him 
according to the rile of the Gandharva marriage, and promised her that 
the sou she would bear him should be the heir to his throne, and that 
he would take her homo as his queen to his royal city. Kan'wa, who 
had been absent while this event happened, returned to the hermitage, 
and through his divine knowledge, knew the whole secret, though it had 
iiot been confessed to him by S'akuntala. She in due lime \vas delivered 
of a son, and remained at the lierinitago until the boy was six years old;* 
but as Pushyanta, unmindful of his promise, duiilid send any messenger 
for her, Kan'wa directed her to proceed with her boy to the resideuce of 
Diishyanta. This she did ; but when she arrived at his residence, she 
was repudiated by the king. Nor did her speech, however touching and 
eloquent, move his heart, until at last a heavenly voice assured him that 
S'akuntala had spoken the truth, and that he saw before liim his lawful 
son. Thereupon, Dushyaiita recognised S'akuntala as his queen, and 
her son as his heir. The latter was named Bharata, and became the • 
fodder of thp glorious race of the Bhdratas. In the drama, Kalidasa’s 
genius had full scope to work out the incidents of this legend, so as to 
display th^ accomplished female character of*S'akiHitala, and likewise to 
show that the obstacle which arose to her recognition was nut (he fjfult 
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of Dushyaiita, but the cousequence of a curse which S'akuutala had 
incurred fAm a wrathful saint who, w\ien once on a visit to Katifwa^s 
hermitage, had considered himself neglected by her. Since, in the 
drama, Dushyaiita recognises S'akuntahi by means of a ring he had 
given her at the hermitage, the name of the drama is Ahhijndna--* Sakan- 
tala, or “ the drama in which S'akuntula (is remembered) by a token.” 
There are two versions in which this drama now exists — an older^and a 
more recent one. Thedatter was first edited at Calcutta, 1761, then at 
Paris, 1830, by A. L. Chezy, who also gave a French translation of it ; 
later and better editions of it (Cal. 1860 and 1864) were prepared by 
the Pandit Prjpm Cli^nder Tarkahagish, under the superintendence of 
Professor Edward B. Cowell, the Principal of the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta. The older version has been edited by Dr. 0. Bochtlingk 
(Bonn, ISlJiJ), by Professor M. Williams (Hertford, 1853),* and by a 
Bombay Pandit at the Induprakas'a press (Bombay, 1861). The first 
English translation of it is that by Sir William Jones (Calcutta, 1 789) ; 
the second was made by Professor M. Williams (Hertford, 1856); it 
« deserves the highest acknowledgment, on account of the consummate 
taste with which it lp;,s nsidorod the metrical part of tlic original. 
Among the various (Jeriujin, Italian, Danish, and other translations of 
this drama, the German translation by Ernst Meyer (St uttgard, 185^) 
is worthy of especial notico.[ ^ 

* Second edition, 1876. 

t Concerning the three recensions of 'Satuntnla and the literature on the subject 
see Bi. Pischel s preface to his edition of tbo llengnli recension of the drama (Kiel, 
^1877) ; also A. Weber, “ ludische Studicu,” xiv., 161 ft. 



S'ANKARA, on S'ANKARACIIARYA. 

S'ankaka, or S^inkanichaiya, i.e., the ikhdrya, or spiritual teacher, 
B'aukara, is the name of one of the most renowned theologians of India. 
His date, as is the case with most celebrities of that country, is 
unknown. Tradition places him about SOO n.c., but H- II. Wilson 
assigns him, with more probability, to the 8th or 9th century after 
Chrig^t. With regard to his place of birth and to his caste, most 
accounts agree in making him a native of Kerala or Malabar, and a 
member of the caste of the Nambiiri Brahmtfhs. lu Malabar, he is 
said to have divided the four original castes into seventy-two, or 
eighteen subdivisions each. All accounts represent him as having led 
an erratic life, and engaged in successful controversies with other sects. 
In the course of his career, he founded the sects of the Das'nmni- 
Dan^d'ins (see S'aivas). Towards the close of his life, he repaired to 
Cashmere ; and finally to Kedarnath, in the Himalaya, where he died 
at the early age of 33, His principal works, which are of consider- 
able merit, and exercised a great influence religious history of 

India, are his commentary on the Vedanta (q. v.) Sutras, and his com- 
mentaries on the BhagavadtjUil and the Upanishads (q. v.). His learn- 
ing and personal eminence w^re so great, that he was looked upon as 
an incai’iiation of the god S'iva, and was fabled to have worked several 
astounding miracles. One of these was his animating the dead body 
of a King Amaru, in order to become temporarily the husband of the 
latter’s widow, so as to be able to argue with the wife of a Brahman 
^andana ^pon the topic of sensual enjoyments — the only topic on 
which he had remained ignorant, as he had always led the life of a 
BrahmAchariu, or bachelor student. A'*number of works are current 
iur the south of India relating to liis life; among these, the S^aMcarit- 
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difj'Vijaya, or the conquest of tlie world by S'ankara, composed by 
Anandatjirl\ one of his disciples, is the# most important. Sec II. « II. 
Wilson, A Sketch of the iLeliffious Sects of the Jlinchis ; works, vol. i. 
pp, 107, ff. ; and Oavolly Venkata Ilamaswami, Bio(jraphicul Sketches 
of Deccan Poets (JJonibay, 1847).^* 


SANIvlIYA. 

SANKfiVA (from llio Sanskrit sankht/u, syiitl’otic reasoning) is the name 
of one of the thiee great systems of orthodox Hindu philosophy. 
Bee Sanskrit Literature. It consists of two divisions — the Sankhya, 
properly so called, and the Yoga(q\.); and like the other systems 
(see Mimiinsa and Nyaya), it professes to teach the moans by which 
external bcatitmlo, or the coinplotc and personal exemption from every 
sort of ill, may ho altainod. This means is the discrimiiiative acquaint- 
mice with tottwa^ or tlio true principles of all existence, and such 

, ro' 

priiici])les are, according to the Saiikliya system, the following twenty- 
five: (I), 2 )ntkr*itl or j^^'^dhdna, substance or nature; it is tho 
universal and material cause; eternal, undiscrete, inferable from its 
eifocts : productive, but unproduced. It first production is (2) mihat 
(lit. tho great), or buddhi (lit. intellect), or the intellectual principle, 
which appertains to individual beings. From it devolves (0) ahaiikdra 
(lit. the assertion of “ I ”), the function of which consists in referring 
tJie objects of the world to orie’s-sclf. It produces (1 — h) five tunmdtra, 
or subtle elements, which theraselvos are productive of the five gross 
doinents (see ^0 — AVankara further produces (9— I3)jrive in- 


Tlu' Fiuliau Auliquarv, v., 287 tl. 
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btrumcjuts of sensation — viz., the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin; (14 — 18), five instruments of action — viz., tlie organ of 
speech, the hands the feet, the excretory termination of the intestines, 
and the organ of generation ; lastly (19), manas, or the organ of voli- 
tion and imagination. The five subtle elements (see 4 — 8) produce 
(20 — 21) the five gross elements — ^viz., akds^a^ space or ether, which 
has tJie property of audibleness, is the vehicle of sound, and is derived 
from the sonorous tanmatra; air, which has the properties of audibleness 
and tangibility, is sensible to hearing and touch, and is derived from the 
aerial tanmatra; fire, which lias the properties of audiblencss, tangi- 
bility and colour, is sensible to hearing, touch, aad sight, and is derived 
from the iynoons tanmatra ; watei’, which has the properties of audilde- 
ness, tangibility, colour, and savour, is sensible to bearing, touch, sight, 
and taste, and is derived from the aniu'om tanmatra; lastly, earth, 
which, unites the properties of audibhuicss, tangibility, colour, savour, 
and odour, is sensible to h<‘aring, touch, sight, taste, and smell, and is 
derived from the terrene tanmatra. The 25th principle is imrusha^ or 
soul. It is neither produced nor productive ; it is multitudinous; 
individual, sensitive, eternal, unalteraLle, and .innaaterial. The union 
of soul and nature takes places for tin* contemplation of nature, and 
for abstraction from it, “ as the halt and the blind join for conveyanco 
and for guidance, the one bearing and directed, the otlier borne and 
directing,” From tlicir union creation is alTected. The soul’s wish is 
fruition or liberation. In order to become fit for fruition, the soul is 
in the first place invested with a lin(ja-s!arira, or suJcshma-s'arira, a 
subtle body, which is composed of biuldhi (2), ahanhdra (3), the five, 

I 

iunnicUras (4 — 8), and the eleven instruments of sensation, action, and 
^^^ition (9 — 19). This subtle body is affected by sentiments, byt being 
too subtb? to be capable of enjoyment, it bect>mes invested with a grosser 
bodj, which is coihposed of the five gross elements (20 — 24), or, accord- 
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iiig to some, of four, excluding dto'a, or, according to others, of one 
alone — viz.^ earth. The grosser body, propagated by generation, 
perishes ; the subtle frame, however, transmigrates through successive 
bodies, “ as a mimic shifts his disguises to represent various characters.^* 
Some assume, besides, that between these two there is intermediately a 
corporeal fame, composed of tlie five elements, but tenuous or refined, 
the so-called anuMhnmi s'anra^ * 

Creation, resulting from the union of prakr'iti (1) and purusha (*25), 
is material, or consisting of souls invested with gross bodies, and intel- 
lectual, or consisting of the alTections of iiitollect, its sentiments or 
faculties. Maleriul ok'^ation comprises eight orders of superior beings 

— gods, demigods, and demons; five of inferior beings — quadrupeds, 

0 

birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects ; besides vegetable and inorganic 
substances, and man, who forms a class apart. This material creation 
is again distributed into three classes : that of sattwa, or goodness, 
comprising the higher gods, with virtue prevailing in it, but transient ; 
tliat of Uanas, or darkness, where foulness or passion predominates ; it 
comprises demons and inferior beings; and between these, that of 
rajas, or impurity (lit. coloured condition), the human world, where 
passion together with misery prevails. Throughout these worlds, soul 
experiences pain, arising from death and transmigration, until it is 
finally liberated from its union with person. Intellectual creation com- 
prises those affections which obstruct, disable, content, or perfect, tlie 
understanding ; these amount to fifty. Obstructions of intellect are 
error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear, severally subdivided into 62 species. 
Disability of intellect arises from defect or injury of organs, such as 
deafness, blindness, t^c., and from the contraries of the two ‘next 
classes: making a total of 28 species. Content is either internal or 
external — the one fourfold, «the other fivefold. Internal content con- 
cerys nature, proximate cause, time, and luck; 'externi consent 
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relates to abstinence from enjoyment upon temporal motives — viz., 
av^ssion to the trouble of acquisition, or to that of presertratioii, and 
reluctance to incur loss consequent on use, or evil attending on fruition, 
or offence of hurting objects by the enjoyment of them. The Perfecting 
of intellect eoraprises eight species; it is direct, as preventing the 
three kinds of pain ; or indirect, such as reasoning, oral instruction, 
amicable intercourse, &c. 

Besides the 25 principles, the Sdnkhya also teaches that nature has 
three essential gun as, or qualities, viz., sattwa, the quality of goodness 
or purity ; rajas (lit. colouredness), the quality of passion ; and tamas, 
the quality of sin or- darkness; and it classifies accordingly material 
^ and intellectual creation. Thus, four properties of intellect partake of 
goodness or purity — viz., virtue, knowledge, dispassiouateuess, and 
power ; and four, the reverse of the former, partake of sin or darkness — 
sin, error, iiicontinericy, and powerlcssness. It is worthy of notice 
that by power the Sankhya understands eight faculties— « viz., that of 
shrinking into a minute form, to which everything is pervious ; of 
enlarging to a gigantic body ; of assuming extreme levity ; of possess- 
ing unlimited reach of organs ; of irresistibly wdl ; dominion over all 
beings, animate or inanimate ; the faculty of changing tlio course of 
nature ; and the ability to accomplish everything desired. The know- 
ledge of the principles, and hence the true doctrine, is, according to the 
Sankhya, obtained by three kinds of evidence — viz., perception, in- 
ference, and right affirmation, which some understand to mean the 
revelation of the Veda and authoritative tradition. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary that the Sankhya proper 
jjges not te^ch the existence of a supreme Being, by whom nature and 
Soul w^ere created, and by whom the world is ruled. It was therefore 
accused |)y its opponents to be atheistical, or to deny the existence of 
a' creator; and it is the special object of the Yoga system to remove 
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this reproach by asserting his existence, and defining his essence (sec 
Yoga). Tile truth, however, is, that the Ssinkhya proper merely main- 
tains that there is no proof for the existence of a supreme Being ; and 
the passages quoted by the opponents, to show that the founder of the 
Saukhya denied rs'vnrcty or a suprenui God, are quite compatible with 
the view, that he confined his teaching to those UtUtvas or principles 
which in his opinion, were capable of demonstration. Nor is it ?it all 
probable that tho founder of the orthodox Yoga would have propounded 
his system as supplementary to that of the Sankbj’^a proper, had there 
been that incompatible antagonism between them which must separate 
an atheistical from a«theistical philosophy. The Sankliya system 
undonvent a mythological development in tho Pimin'as, in the most^ 
important of which it is followed as the basis of their cosmogony. 
Thus, PruWitiy or nature, is identified by them with Mdifdy or the 
energy of Brahma; and tho Matsya-Puran'a affirms that Buddhi, or 
Mahat, tho intellectual principle, through tho three qualities, goodness, 
passion, and sin, “ bcjing one form becomes the tlireo gods, Bralima, 
Yishn'u, and S'iva.” TIio most important development, however, of 
the Sankhya is that Ihuldljistic doctrine, which is mainly based 

on it. The Sankhya system is probably tlio oldest of the Hindu 
systems of philosophy ; for its chief principles are, with more or less 
detail, already contained in the chief ^Upanishads (sec VT'da); but 
whctli(>r the form in which it has come do\vn to us, and in which it is 
now spoken of as the Sankhya, is also older than that in which the 
other systems are preserved, is a question as yet not solved by Sanskrit 
jDhilology\ That this form, however, is not the oldest one, is borne 
out, for instance, by the diireronces wliich exist between t^i^ Sankh yg^ 
doctrine of the Upanisliads and the doctrine propounded in the fii’st 
book of the Institutes of MaiAi on the one side, and the doctrijio of tho 
actual Sankhya on the other. 
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The reputed founder of the actual Sankhya is KnpiJa (lit, tawm/)^ 
who is asserted to have been a^son of Brahma, or, as othonB prefer, aii 
incarnation of Vishn'u. He taught his system in Sutras (q. v.), which, 
distributed in six lectures, hear the name of Sdnkhya-Pravachana, 
The oldest commentary on this work is that by A)nruddlia ; another 
is that by Vijndnabhikshu, The best summary of the Sankhya doctrine 
is gi^en by I's'wara Kr'ishn'a, in his Snnkhja-Kdrlkd, edited by II. il. 
Wilson, with a translation of the text by H. T. Colcbrooke, and a 
translation of the commentary of Gaud'apada by himself (Oxford, 1837). 
For tffe various theories concerning the word Sankhya, and the founder 
of the system, Kapila, and for the literature /elating to it, see the 
elaborate and excellent preface by Fitzedward Hall to his edition of the 
^Sdakhja-Fnmichima, with the commentary of Vijnanabhikshu, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1850) ; and see also his valuable Contn- 
bution toxvards an Index to the Bihltofjra})kij of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems (Calcutta, 1859). Amongst essays on tlic Sankhya pliilosopby, 
the most reliable still remains that by II. T. Colcbrooke, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, in his Miscdlaueous 
Essays (London, 1837), vol. i. p. 2*37, ff.* 


SANSCARA, on SANSKARA. 

Sanscara, or Sanskara (lit. completing, perfecting), is the name of the 
ten essential rites or ceremonies of the Hindus of the first three castes. 

0 

They arc the ceremonies to be performed at the conception of a child ; 
vitality In the foetus, in the fourth, sixth, or eighth month of 

* B. O': Bhaiiflarkar, Tlio Sankhya Philosophy. Bombay, 1871. Weber, Ind, 
Lit. , 252 • 
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pregnancy ; and at the time of his birth, before dividing the navel 
string ; thei,ceremony of naming the child on the tenth, eleventh, or 
hundred and first day ; the ceremony of carrying the child out to see 
the moon on the third lunar day of the third light fortnight, or to see 
the sun in the third or fourth month ; of feeding him in the sixth or 
eighth month (or at other stated periods) ; the ceremony of tonsure in 
the second or third year ; of investiture with the string in the ^fth, 
eighth, or sixteenth year — when he is handed to a gum to' become a 
religious student ; and the ceremony of marriage, after he has com- 
pleted his studies, and is fit to perform the sacrifices oidained by his 
sacred writings. « 


SA NSC RTF. 

SANscifiT, or Sanskr'it (from the Sanscrit s«7/i=Gr. syn, ‘ with, 
together,’ and ArW, ^*^one,’ with an epenthetic s, imparting greater 
emphasis to tlie sense of the compound ; hence, ‘ thoroughly done, 
finished, accomplished ’) is the name of the ancient language of the 
Hindus ; in which their whole sacred liferature, and by-far the greatest 
amount of their numerous ritual, legal, poetical, and scientific works 
are written, Sanscr'it belongs to that stock of languages commonly 
called the Indo-European, or Indo-Germanic, which includes the Indian, 
*the Medo-Persian, the Grseco-Latin, the Germanic,^ the Lithuanian* 
Slavonian, and the Gallo-Kcltic families. It is therefore intimafe^ 
allied to the ancient and igodern languages comprised in each of these 
families, itself being the parent of the Prilk/it (q. v.^ dialectS, the Pali 
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(q. v ), and the languages spoken in the north of India. Compared 
with^the ancient languages kindfcd with it, Sanscr'it has coi^ie down to 
us in a state of preservation and development so much superior to theirs, 
that it must be looked upon as the principal means which enables us to 
understaud the afTiiiity, and in general the linguistic laws which per- 
vade the structure of these languages. Tlie essay of Franz Bopp, 
Ueber dsts Gonjwjations^System der Sanskrit-Sprache, dated 1 6 th May, 
1810, began a new era in the study of language. 

There are two great periods into which the history of the Sanscr'it 
language may be conveniently divided : the first embracing the lan- 
guage as contained in the Vedic hymns (see Yeda) ; and the second, 
that represented by the so*called classical Sanscr'it, in which the epic 
works, the law-codes, and the later literature are written. Between 
the two there is a transition period of the language, to which the Brah- 
nia'na and ritual portion of the Vedas, and the Upauishads, may bo 
assigned. In the language of the -Vedic hymns, the grammar is less 
developed and much less settled than in the classical Sanscr'it ; it con- 
tains, moreover, many forms which at the second period became^ 
obsolete, or altogether disappeared from use; the structure of its 
sentences, too, is simpler, though it is more elliptical than in classical 
poetry. Another main difference between the two periods lies in the 
sense of its words. Though this is the same in many words of the 
Vedic hymns and the classical literature, still there are numerous words, 

' which, though the same in form at both periods, have a sense which 
differs according as it belongs to the one or the other class of writings. 
The difficulty t^s presented by the Vedic hymns is in a great 
measure removed by the commentators who explain the meanings of 
Vedic words, and, in doing so, follow tradition, which, considering 
the peculiarities of Hindu history, and als<^ internal evidence, is in all 
probability immemorial, and therefore the safest if not the only gqide 

IS 
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in the understanding of the oldest Vedic works. That their explana- 
tions mayrhave become unsafe in som^ instances, would be but natural ; 
but it is certain that these instances are the rare exceptions ; and it is 
likewise certain that when modern Sanscritists — and several of these 
only imperfectly acquainted with Sanscr'it grammar — have attempted 
to supersede those traditional meanings by interpretations which they 
suppose better suited to the context, or to some assumed etymology of 
their own, their rendering may better adapt the Vedic to the classical 

vocabulary, but is sure to falsify that understanding which the Hindu 

* 

mind had of its oldest and most sacred works, and on which its further 
historical developmci't is based. In the transition period of the Brdh- 
mana and ritual portion of the Vedas and the Upanishads, grammar 
and vocabulary offer similar dilBculties to those of the Vedic hymns ; 
but though for this reason the aid of the commentaries is likewise 
indispensable, they are much less numerous ; and in those works of 
this extended period, which probably were composed at the classical 
epoch, the difference between the two is even inconsiderable. In 
^comparing Sanscr'it with other kindred languages, it is therefore neces- 
saiy not to lose^s^t^of these periods of the language, and of the 
peculiarities iuherent in them. 


SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 

The most natural, and, at the same time, the moh:* scientific distribu- 
tion of Sanscrit literature would be that according to the dates at which 
its writings were composed. The actual condition of Sanscrit philology," 
however, renders such a course impossible; for, with the exception of a 
few works, no date whatever is known to which they couli be safely 
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assigned. (See India — llelvjion; Veda). In spite, therefore, of an 

apparent plausibility with whjoh some anthors have propounded a 

• * 

regular literary chronology of Sanscrit works, even with figures or dates 
appended to them/ the general reader will do well to look upon all such 
dates as imaginary, and to rest satisfied with the hope, that perhaps 
future results of Saiiscrit philology rniiy fillurd a more satisfactory 
settlein«nt of this vexed question of Sanscrit chronology. Under these 
circumstances, the only possible arrangement of Sanscrit literature 
is that suggested by their contents, irrespectively of the time at which 
they were composed, but, under each head, in tliat order which, within 
large margins, may be suggestive of consecutivciv)ss. 

1. Ileligious Literature. — It comprises, iu the first place, the Vedas, 
and the mystical, philosophical, and ritual works connected with them 
(see Veda and Upaiiisluid) ; and secondly, the Puran'us (q. v.) and 
Tantras (q. v.), besides prayer-books and smaller works, and treatises of 
less importance relating to the modern worship, based on the two latter 
classes of works. 

$2. Law Literaiurc, — It is comprised under the name of Dharwa^^ 
(from ilhanna, law — religious and civil — and s^mlra, book), 
and its origin is traceable to the ritual Siitras relating to the Vedas. 
A cornplclo Dharmas'astra consists of three portions : the first treating 
of Achdra, or ‘ established rules of conduct,* comprising sucli matters as 
education, marriage, the funeral rites, the duties of a king, &c. ; the 
second treating of Vyavahdra, or judicature, including law, private and 
criminal, and under the former, for instance, the law of iiihoritauce and 
adoption ; the thir^ou Frdyas^chitta^ or penance, treating, besides tins 
subject, also of impurity, the duties of a devotee, transmigration, and 
%inaT boatitmie. The cliief extant representatives of this class are the 
codes of Manu (q. v.) and Yajnavalkya (q. v.)i Less complete than the 
latter — foi^it docs* not contain the Vyhavahara portion — is the cod^of 
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Par^'ara (q, v.); but it deserves special mention, as the modern 
Hindus conisider it to have been especiaHy composed for the requirements 
of the Kaliyuga, or the present mundane age, a;id as it is cited, there- 
fore, as the authority, for instance, on the question, and in favour, of 
the remarriage of Hindu widows. For practical purposes, especially 
those concerning Vyavahara, the chief actual authorities are the com- 
mentaries on Manu, YdjnavaVcya, and similar works, and the digests 
which have grown up from them. Amongst the former, the Mitakshara 
by VijnanesSvara, occupies the principal rank; and amongst the 
latter, the Chintdman'i^ Vinmitrothiyat Vyavahara-maynklm, Smr^itichari^ 
drikd, and Vyavahara^ Mddkuviya^ which generally defer to the authority 
of the Mitdkshard ; and, besides these, the Ddyahhuya of Jimutavahana, 
which, like the Ddyatattiva of Raghunandana, differs from it on several 
impoi’taht questions, for instance, on tliat relating to the hereditary 
rights of women. As on the Vyavahara, there are numerous smaller 
treatises on the Achara and Prayas'chitta. 

3. Poetical Literature. — (a.J The two great epic poems. See 

f Ramayan'a and Mahabharata. 

(b.J The Modem ^Epic Poems. — Their subject-matter is entirely 
borrowed from the two great epic poems and other legendary works ; 
and their only merit consists in the art bestowed by their authors on 
the verification, and all that relates to the sesthetical canon of Hindu 
poets, which, in some respects, may meet with the approbation of 
\v!istern critics, but, in others, would require in the European reader a 
total abnegation of his ideas of poetical beauty, in order to make these 
poems acceptable to him. Minute descriptiveii^ss, elaborateness of 
diction, and an abundance of figures of speech, are some Of the 
characteristics of these poems, amongst which those of Kalidasa approacS 
nearest our standard of poetical worth. One of them, the Bhattikdvya, 
which relates to the history of Rama, was purposely composed for 
illustrating rules of grammar and formations of w’ords of special interest. 
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In another, the Raghava-Pan^dlavvyuj the ambiguity of the diction is so 
stiHifed, that the poem may be interpreted as relating to th% history of 
Rama, or other descendants of Das'aratha (see Rdmayan'a), or to that 
of the descendants of Pan'd'u (see Mahabharata). The following are 
the Mahd-kdvya or great poems of this class: the Rcighuvam^a and 
Kmidrasamhhava^ by Kalidasa (q. v.) ; the Nalodaya, also ascribed, 
though probably wrongly, to the same poet ; the Bhat't'ikdvya or the 
poem by Bhat't'i ; the SHs'updlahidha, by Magha, hence also called 
the Md^hakdvya ; the Nalshadhtyacharita, by S'riharsha; the Kirdtdr- 
jimiyai by Bharavi ; and the Rdghava-FdtiUVaviya, by Kaviraja (i. c., 
the prince of poets), as the author calls himself. • 

(c.) Tjyric and Erotic Poetry. — Several works of this class are more 
of a descriptive character, and would differ therefore from what in 
European poetry might be included under this head. The principal 
works belonging to it arc the following : tlie RUtiisanhdra, or a descrip- 
tion of the seasons, attributed to Kalidasa (q. v.) ; the Megkaduta, or 
the cloud-messenger, also supposed to have been written by Kalidasa — 
a poem in which a demigod, separated by fate from his wife, is im ag ined 
to make a cloud the messenger to her of h^.wnpp. incidentally, os 
it were, describes his course over a large tract of India ; the Amaru- 
s'ataka, or hundred stanzas of Amaru, on amatory feelings and scenes, 
the natural sense of which commentators have twisted also into one of 
a mystical character, so as to make them appear less objectionable, 
especially as they wore supposed by some to have been composed by the 
celebrated theologian S'ankara, when ho had animated the dead body 
of King Amaru li^ee S'ankara); these stanzas have an epigrammatic, 
character, ^nd share in this respect the style of the first S'ataka, or 
hundred verses on love, by Bhartr'ihari ; the Bhdmintvildsay by Jagan- 
ndtha P^n'd'itaraja, in four books, the second of which is connected 
with amatory subjects, while the third is a beautiful elegy on the death 
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of the poet’s wife ; the Gitagovinda^ Jayadeva, who probably lived in 
the 12th d, which, in ten sections, de^scribes the amours of Kr'ishn^a 
with the cowherdcsses, his separation from his wife Radha, and his 
uitimate reconciliation with her, and which, like the Amarus* ataka, has 
also been explained in a mystical sense, Kr'ishn'a then being repre- 
sented as the soul which for a time becomes estranged from the 
supreme soul, its original source, but finally returns to it. This poem 
differs from those mentioned before in being intended for singing and 
for representation at a festival held in honour of Vishn'u ; it combines 
the lyric arid the melo-dramatic cliaracter. 

(d.) Didactic Poelnf. — A portion of this class of poetry may be 
included under the former head, since even such w’orks as the 
Aniarm*ataka, and the erotic stanzas of Bh(iTtr*ilwH have much of the 
sententious character; another is contained in the episodes of the 
Mahdhharata, and another forms a considerable portion of the books of 
fables. The chief special representatives of this class arc, ‘ the three 
S*(ttakaSt* or hundred stanzas on love, good and \vise conduct, and ro- 
rjLinciation of worldly desires, by BJiartr'ihari. Similar pieces of poetry 
are the hundred Chdnahja, and some stanzas in the anthology 

of S^drngadhara, called the S’drngadharapaddhati, Others have been 
collected in various modern anthologies, such as the NUisankalana^ and 
the KamUmr'itakupa, For the poem BhagavadgUdf see under Yoga. 

(<?.) Dramas, — The plays of the Hindus are not numerous ; they were 
only acted on special occasions, and the subject of the plot is with 
predilection borrowed from the legendary literature of ancient India. 
Hindu dramatists have little regard for unity of tim^‘ place, and action ; 
and with the exception of Kalidasa, they must be considered as inferior ^ 
in poetical worth to the renowned dramatic writers of ancient Greece 
and of modern Europe. Besides the reasons to be sought for in the 
religious, mystical, and metaphysical tendencies of the Hindu mind, a 
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free dievelopmcnt of tho Hindu drama was probably also impeded by 
the, heavy and artificial canon which weighed upon Hindu djjamaturgy, 
and which, ascribed to sacred sources, and looked upon as a law not to 
be transgressed by any dramatic poet, did not allow much scope for 
poetical imagination, and would keep down any free movement upon 
which it might have ventured. The various kinds of dramatic per- 
formances, the number of their acts, the characters of the plays, the 
conduct of the plot, the sentiments to be represented, and even the 
modes of diction — all these were strictly regulated ; so much so, that in 
spite of the differences which must exist between different authors and 
plays, there is still a kind of uniformitv which pervades the whole 
Hindu drama, and must strike any one unacquainted with this 
elaborate dramatical canon. It must suffice here to mention a few of 
its peculiarities. All dramatic composition is divided, according to it, 
into two great classes — tho Biipaha or performance, and the Upanipaka^ 
or the minor Rapiaku: the former containing ten species, from the 
NdMca, or the play, par excelknce, which represents exalted person- 
ages, down to the Prahnsana, or farcical conn^dy ; and the latter witl^ 
eighteen species. Neither class contains the species * ^ag cdy ’ — wTiich 
is incompatible with a belief in fate, one of tho main features of the 
Hindu mind. Every drama opens with a prelude in the form of a 
dialogue between the stage-manager and one of his company, in wliich 
the name of the author and of his worJc, and such prior events as the 
spectators should know, arc brought before the audience. I’lie first 
part of this prelude is a prat er invoking the boiicdictiou of some deity 
in favour of the as? ifnbly. The piece being thus opened, is then carried 
on in’ the usual manner; but so long as the same act lasts, the stage is 
never ’left empty, but the entrance of a new personage is always 
announced by a special person. The piece* closes as it began, with a 
benediction. Tho principal characters of the play arc the hero (udt/qka) 
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and the heroine {ndyiM). The former is either lalita, gay, thoughtless, 
and good-lvimoured ; or s^anta, gentle ajid virtuous ; or dMroddtta, Jiigh- 
spirited, hut temperate and firm ; or udCitta, ardent and ambitious ; but 
ns each of these categories is again subdivided, they become multiplied 
to 144 kinds. Equal minuteness is displayed in specifying the classes of 
the heroines. The hero has his antagonist in the lyratindyaha, or 
oouiiter-hero ; and each of these may have his officers, ministers, and 
friends. The heroine, on her part, has always a confidential companion, 
who is often her foster-sister. The subordinate characters arc des- 
crioed as being eunuchs, mutes, dwarfs, foresters or barbarians. Two 
characters, however, deserve special notice, as being peculiar to the Hindu 
stage — the VitUi and the Vidnshaka. The Vit'a may be the companion 
of a man or woman; he is generally on familiar, yet dependent 
terms, with his associate, and though somewhat like the parasite of the 
Greek comedy, yet not rendered contemptible; if a female, she is a 
cxiurtesan. The Vidmhaka is the humble companion of a prince or 
man of rank ; he is always lively, sometimes witty, and, according to 
the definition of his attributes, he is to excite mirth by being ridiculous 
in jperson, age, and attire. He is, curiously enough, always a Brahman. 
The plays have eight, or, according to some, nine rasuy or^ character- 
istic flavours: these rams are love, mirth, tenderness, fierceness, 
heroism, terror, disgust, wonder, and tranquillity; and they again' 
consist of conditions with numerous iii visions and subdivisions. The 
• manner according to which the form of speech is regulated, is another 
peculiarity of the Hindu drama. Only the hero and the principal 
personages speak Sanscrit, but women — with rare^xceptions — and the 
inferior personages speak Prakr'it; the various, higher or inferior, 
idioms of that language being adapted to their higher or inferior^ 
character. See Prakr'it. « The oldest known Sanscrit drama is the 
MY^ichchhakat% or ‘the Clay GarC by King Shidraka, wAioh, in the 
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opinion of 11. 11. Wilson — ^who translated it in his SeUct Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus — was jyritten in the 1st century b^. Of other 
dramas may hero be mentioned Ahhijnmias^akwniald, (see Sakuntala) 
and Vikramorvas% by Kalidasa (q. v.), to whom also the drama Mala- 
vikdgmmitrar is attributed ; Mdlatwidtlhava, Mahavtracharita, and 
TJttarardmacharita^ by Bhavabhuti ; Rat7idvari, by S'riharsha ; Mudrd- 
rdkshSsaf by Vis'akhadatta ; HanMmanndt/aka, fabled to have been 
composed by the monkey Hanumat (q. v.) ; and Annrgliardghava, by 
Murari. A drama of peculiar nature is the Pvahodhachandrodaga, by 
Kr'ishn'amis'ra, who, in the opinion of Goldstiicker, expressed in the 
preface to his translation of this drama, livcjd at the end of the liith 
century. Its leading personages are all of a transcendental kind ; such 
as the supreme spirit, faith in Vishnu, volition, organ of imagination, 
opinion, devotion, quietude, friendship, &c., on the one side ; and error, 
egotism, hypocrisy, love, voluptuousness, anger, avariciousness, &c., on 
the other ; and its object is to represent the victory of the former over 
the latter. The general dulnoss of the play is relieved by a number of 
sectarian worshippers, who appear on the scene, each eulogising the 

truth of his own religion, and ridiculing that of his an tagOTiisfr^^'^i^naT 

0 “' ' 

this drama, which would baffle the patience of a European audience, 
was acted ‘ before King Kirtivarrnan, who, with his whole assembly, 
was very eager to see it,* the poet relates in the prelude to it. An 
imitation of this drama is flie Chaitungachandrodaya, by Kavikarn'a- 
pura. For the translation of several of these dramas, and an account 
of others, see H. H. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus (ii vols^.Xondon, 1835). 

•(/.) Fables and Narratives. — Fables, as such, occur, and are referred 

» • 

to,*a8 early as in the great epic poems ; but the oldest collection of 
fables is the Panchatantra ; and after, it, the Hitopades'a, These 
works Hre considered by the Hindus to belong to the class called 
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nltU^astraj or works on conduct and polity, since the morals drawn from 
the fables, a*nd expressed in sententious verses, with whicli they are 
interwoven, are the object for which these collections wore made. A 
different class of writings are the ghost-stories, merely composed for 
amusement, such as the Vetalapanchavins^ati, or the J25 tales of the 
vampire ; and the S^ukusaptati^ or the 70 tales of the parrot; and the 
SHnhamnadwutnnfi'iiti, or the 32 tales of the statues on the throne of 
Vikramaditya. A work of a higher order is the Vr'iluitkathd, tlie 
“ Grand Tale,’* or KailuhtiritsAgara, “ the Ocean for the Rivers of 
Tales,’* by Somadeva of Cashmere. Amongst narratives of the romance 
class, the most celebl’ated are, the Das'akiundracharitra, or the 
“ Adventures of the Ten Princes,” by Dan'd'in, who lived about the 
middle of the 11th century, edited, with an elaborate preface, by H. H. 
Wilson; Kddamhart, by Vahabhatta; and the Vdmvadattd, by Subandhu, 
a critical account of which work is given by Fitzedvvard Hall, in the 
preface to his edition of it (Calcutta, 1859). 

{(j). Chronicles. — Historical works, in the European sense of the 
not exist in Sanskrit literature. The same causes which 
have cloudc:l. «lWiIii\du chronology, and even, at recent periods of 
Hindu history, have transformed historical facts into myths, seemed to 
have rendered the Hindu mind indifferent to the research and the record- 
ing oi historical truth. The only approach to historical works is found 
in some chronicles, though these, also, are not devoid of fictitious 
narratives. The most renowned among them is the Bdjatarangin’i 
(q. V.), or the Chronicle of Cashmere, by Kalhana. A modern work of 
similar kind, but of much smaller extent, is the, dvalU 

chariia, or the Chronicle of a series of royal families who reigned ju 
Bengal. It was composed in the middle of the last century. 

4, StdeiHiJic Liter(iture.---‘(a.) Philosophy. See the articles Sunkhya, 
Yogaj^'Nyaya, Vais’eshika, Mimausa, Vediinta. " i. 
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(ff). Grammar.— That a scientific study of grammar was cultivated 
at ii*very early period of Hindu literature, is borne out by thfe testimony 
of the oldest glossator on the Vedas, Yaska (q. v.). The oldest extant 
work, however, on Sanskrit grammar is posterior to the work of Yaska ; 
it is the grammar of Pan'ini (q< v.), which was criticised by Katyayana 

(q, V.) in the Vdrttikas, these, again, being commented on and criticised 

• . . . 

by Patanjali in the Mahdbhdshya. (See Pan'ini, whore some of the 
principal later W'orks connected with his system are mentioned.) 
That the Prdtis^dkhyas (see Veda) did not precede the grammar of 
Pan'ini, has been shown by Goldstiicker in his Pdti'iniy his Position in 
Sanscnt Literature, &c. Of autliors of gramrSars, not following the 
^technical system of Pan'ini, the principal are, Hemachandra, a Jaina 
writer, and Vopadeva, who probably lived about six centuries ago, and 
is especially esteemed in Bengal.* 

(c). Lexicography. — It consists of glossaries of words and dhdtns — a 
term which may be vaguely rendered by “roots,'’ or “ radicals,” though 
it does not imply, to the Hindu grammarian, the idea of a linguistic 
element — and of commentaries on these glossaries, 
glossary of Vedic words — nouns and verb^— is thej 
Yaska. Renowned glossaries of classical words arc the Amarukosha, by 
Amarasiiiha, who is probably not later than the 3rd century after 
Christ; Ahhidkdnaratnamald,^y Ilalajmdha; the Ilaimakasha, by 
Hemachandra ; and Vis'ivajyrakds^a, by Mahes'wara. (For other works 
of this class, see Wilson s Sanskrit English Dictionury, preface to 1st 
ed., 1810 ;f and Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. p. 60, 

The glossaries ci dhdtus are called Dhdtupdt’kus, The oldest was* 

prsbably composed by Pan'ini himself, and is the groundwork of the 

• 

* Colebroolto, Misc. Ess., II.®, p. 33 ff. Burnell, Cat. of Tanjoro, MSS., p. 37 C 
t Worl^, vol. V., p. 158 ff. 

^ Second ed., vol. II., p. 46 if. Burnell, U., p. 44, b if. • 


The oldest kjgg;pi^ 
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existing works of this name, though the latter contain numerous 
additions ofjater forms. The chief commentary on the Dhdtupdt'haM 
that by the celebrated Mtidhavacharya (q. v.) 

(d,) Prosody, — -'Sanskrit prosody admits three sorts of metre: one 
governed by the number of syllables, and which is mostly uniform, or 
monoschematic , in profane poetry, but not so in various passages of 
the Vedas; the other regulated by feet equivalent to two long syllables, 
or to four short ; and the third regulated by the ju'oporlion of syllabic 
instants, without noticing the number of feet. Some Sutras (q. v.) 
connected with the Vedas contain rules on the Vedic metres ; but the 
principal work on Vedic as well as profane prosody is the Chhandah'- 
s*dstra, by Pingala, which has been commented on by various writers, 
the most conspicuous of whom is Halayudhabhat't'a. A short treatise 
on prosody, which only exhibits the most common sorts of metre, the 
S'nitahodha, is attributed, but probably wrongly, to Kalidasa (q. v.) 

(e,) Art of Poetry, — It is treated in works on dramaturgy, and works 
on the poetical art in general. The oldest work on the dramatic art is 
the Sutra of Bharata ; a later one is the Das\iriipa by Dhananjuya. 
Some'uf. J^e principal works of the latter category are the Kdryd" 
prnkds^it by Mammalia, the Kdryddars^a, by Dan'd'in, and the 
Sdhityadarpan\i, by VisSvanatha Kaviraja. Several other works of 
this class are especially concerned in the explanation of figures of 
speech. 

Works on Music, — In general, they treat of notes, musical scales, 
melodies, tlie art of singing, and musical instruments ; and some of 
them also of the art of dancing and performing. The melodies, or 
Edgas, are represented as deities, who have wives, tho Edgin'is, Tfeeir 
number is uniform in the different works, and it is probable that the 
passages in dramas and otht^r poetical works intended for singing were 
writ^u to suit these fixed melodies, and not that the melodids were 
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composed after the poet had performed his task. The principal works 

of this kind are the Sangitar^itndkara, by Sarngadeva, the Sangita- 

darpmi*a, by Damodara, and the SangUculdrmdara, by S'ubhankai-a. 

Special treatises relate to the melodies alone. 

(g.) Amatory Art. — Works treating of this art purport methodically 

to explain and to classify all that relates to love, and they refer for 

many «f their statemoiits to the oldest authorities. The chief work on 

this subject is the Kdnm-Sutra of Vatsyayana. 

(/i). Astronomy and Arithmetio, — The calendars connected with the 

Vedas are the earliest- evidence of Hindu proficiency in astronomy ; 

they presuppose a knowledge of a solar year gf 305 days, and their 

date is assumed by Colobrooke to belong to the 13th century b.c., 

while others would place them a few centuries later. The scientific 

works of later Hindu astronomers are professedly based on five ancient 

systems, or Siddhantas, called the Paulis'a-, . Romaka-, Vas'ishtfiia- 

Saura-, and Paitamaha-Siddhanta ; and the earliest renowned author 

among these astronomers is Aryabhat't'a, who, according to Colebrooko’s 

calculation, did not live later than tho 5tli century after Christ. From 

the quotations by Brahmagupta, it appears that Aryabha^^aj;^4E@in^ 

a diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, that he possessed the true 

theory of the causes of lunar and solar eclipses, and that ho noticed 

the motion of the solstitial and equinoctial points, but restricted it to a 

regular oscillation, of which \e assigned tho limit and the period.** 

See, for further detail, Colebrooke’s Algebra^ &c. (Lond. 1817, p. 38).* 

His principal work, the Arydsht^as'ata, is at present only known from 

the quotations of Brahmagupta, BhatT'otpala, and others; but his 

^ * 
other works, the Das'agitikd and Aryabhat't'iya, are extant. Vardha- 

• • 

miltira, the next important e-stronomical writer, a native of Ujjayini, 
lived about the beginning of the 6th' ceii^ury after Christ. His com- 
pilatioi? of the* five Siddhantas, tlie Panchasiddhdntika, is not yet 
' . - ♦ Miscell. EBsays, IL’. p. 281 — 480. 
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recovered ; but several of his astrological treatises, and the scholia on 
them by Bhaft'otpala or Utpala are pr^eserved, and his Br^ihatsanJdtd 
has been recently edited by Dr. H. Kern (Calc. 1865). Another groat 
astronomical authority is Brahmagupta, who appears to have written 
towards the close of the sixth, or the beginning of the following century ’j 
his work bears the title of Brahmasiddhdnta ; and it was followed up 
by Bhaskara, who, in the middle of the 12th century, composed a 
celebrated work, the 8iMhdnt(ts!iroman%, translated by Lancelot 
Wilkinson (Calc. 1861), The Snryasiddhdnta has been edited by 
Fitzedward Hall (Calc. 1859) ; and two translations of it are due, one 
to E. Burgess, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, accom- 
panied with notes by Whitney (New Haven, 1860); another to Bapu- 
deva S'astri (Calc. 1861); but whether this Siddhantais the Saura, one 
of the five original Siddhantas above mentioned, or a later work bearing 
a similar title, is matter of doubt.* That Hindu astronomy is largely in* 
debted for its progress to the kindred sciences of western nations, may 
be inferred from the occurrence in Sanskrit of terms which are of 
Arabic and Greek origin. Thus, the terms hard, dreshkdn'a, liptd, 
ifec., are easily traced to the Greek hdrut dekimos, lepta^ 
kentron, &c. — "jriiat works oii Hindu astronomy contain more or fewer 
chapters or passages which no longer concern astronomy, but belong to 
the sphere of astrology, can be no matter of surprise, considering the 
intimate connection in which, m India, loligion and superstition stand 
to every branch of human knowledge, and much more especially to one 
concerning the heavenly bodies. There are, moreover, numerous works 
which are purely astrological, merely treating of ^nativities and the 
'influence of the planets on certain periods of the day or month, and*the 
occurrences that would ‘take place at them. Among celebra'ied writers 

c 

t Bhau Paji in Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., I,, 3Q2 IT. ‘ . 
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on algebra, it must here suffice to name Yarahamihira and Bhaskara. 

See Colcbrooke’s Algebra, as quoted above. 

• * * • 

(i) . Medicine. — The origin of Hindu medicine is referred to the god 

Brahman, from whom the Ayurveda, or “ the science of long life,” was 
obtained by Daksha, who communicated it in his turn to the As'wins. 
Some time after this, mankind, in consequence of their wickedness, 
becoming afflicted with numerous diseases, the Munis, or saints, met in 
the Himalaya Mountains to search for a remedy. A long list of these 
saints is given by Charaka, one of the greatest medical writers, and it 
is so Tar of interest as it contains several nam(3S known in Hindu 
history, and which thus may be probably connected with the early study 
of Hindu medicine. The two greatest medical authorities the works of 
' whom are still extant are Charaka and Smhnita, Both treat of 
the duties of physicians and their pupils, of anatomy and physiology ; 
hygeology ; materia ihedica, pharmacy, and preparations of medicine ; 
surgery; the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of a considerable 
number of diseases ; midwifeiy, toxicology, &c. Several chapters in 
them are devoted to omens and portents, as well as to the evil in- 
fluence of planets and demons on the human body. Charal^frCiiO *is 
older than Sus'ruta, contains more mythological detai'r cliaif the latter. 
Of the authorities quoted by Charaka, Atrcya seems still preserved in 
a work, the AlreyasanhUd, which is far loss scientific and complete 
than either the work of CharaXa or Sus'ruta, and therefore appears to 
have preceded them. — See also T. A. Wise, Commentary on the Hindu" 
System oj Medicine (London, 1860).^ 

(j) . Architecture. r-TrentlBes on architecture, sculpture, &c., are 
collectively called SHlpas*dstra. There appear to have been 32, or, ' 
acdbijjiing some, 64 standard treatises on these arts, but of these 

^ Haas in Zeitschrift der d. Morg Oes,, xxx., 617 ff. A translation of Charaka, 
accompanied with tjic Sanskrit text, is in iirogress in “the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine.’* • 
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only a few are probably still in oxisteiice. The most important of 
them is the Mdnaadra, which consists of 68 chapters, each of which is 
devoted to a particular topic— such as measures used in architecture ; 
the different sites to be selected for building temples and houses ; the 
mode of determining the different points of the compass ; the several 
sorts of villages, towns, and cities, with directions for building them ; 
the different parts of an ediQce, its ornaments, pedestals, bases, <{)illars, 
&c. ; the various sorts of temples ; the construction of porticoes, gates, 
palaces, &c. ; the construction of images, and cars in which the gods are 
carried in procession, together with the ceremonies attending the con- 
secration of images ; tbo mode of determining the propitious moment . 
for commencing to lay the foundation of an edifice, &c. See, for 
further detail, Ram Raz, I^ssai/ on the Architecture of the Hindus 
(London, 1834). 

For a more copious supply of titles of books on the subjects men- 
tioned, the reader may consult Gildemeistev, Bibliotheca Sansenta, 
Bonn ( 1847 ), and the printed catalogues of the Library of tho India 
OflBce, of the Sanskrit IMSS. of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and of 
the^iiiMril MSS. of the Royal Library at Berlin.* 


S'lVA. 

S'jVA (a Sanskrit word, literally meaning happy, auspicious) is the 
'name of the third god of the Hindu Trimurti (q. v.) or triad, in which 
he represents the principle of destruction. The name S'iva, as tliat of 
a deity, is unknown in the Vedic hymns, hut established as such in the 
epic poems, Purdnlas and Tantms. The worshippers of S'iva '(see 
S'aivas) assign to him*the first place in the Trimurti ; and to thiVn he 

* Weber, Indisclie Literaturgeschichte, 2 ed., 1870; llaas, Cattilogucof Sanskrit 
and Pali Books in the British Museum. 1876. * ^ * 
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is not only the chief deity, but the deity which comprises in itself all 
othbf deities. Thus, in the SHva-^Purdn^a (see Pitran'a), he A addressed 
as Brahma, Vishn'u, Indra, Varun'a, as the sun and the moon, as earth, 
fire, water, wind, &c. ; but even in the Puran'as relating to Vishn'u, his 
power is exalted in praise, and he is addressed with the utmost awe. 
The symbol of S^iva is the Liw/jra, emblematic of creation, which 
follows destruction. From each of his numerous attributes or charac- 
teristics he derives a name or epithet. He has five heads (hence his 
name, Panchdnanaj &c., the five-faced); three eyes (hence his name, 
Trimtra, &c., the three-eyed), one of which is on his forehead, and indi- 
cates his power of contemplation ; and in the middle of his forehead he 
^ears a crescent. His hair is clotted together, and brought over the 
head so as to project like a horn from the forehead. On his head he 
carries the Ganges, whose course he intercepted by his hair, when this 
river descended from heaven, so as to enable the earth to bear its fall 
(hence his name, Gangddhara^ &c., the Ganges-bearer.) Round his neck 
he carries a garland of human skulls; and his throat is dark blue, from 
the poison which he swallowed when it emerged from the ocean, chiii*cji ' 
by the gods for the attainment of the bc^rage of ruj; .^iaiity, and 
threatened to destroy the world. In his hands he holds the trident, a 
club or pole, armed at the upper end with transverse pieces, representing 
the breastbone and ribs adjoining, and surmounted by a skull and one 
or two human heads. His weapons are the Khinkhira, \vhich is not 
described, a bow called Ajakava, or Ajagava, a thunderbolt, and an axe. 
As the destroyer of Jthe world, he is also called Kalu (Time or Death), 
and represented as of black colour. One of his representations is also 
half^ale half-female, emblematic of the in^ssoluble unity of the 
creative principle (hence his name, Ardhandris*a, the half-female-lord.) 
He is clotli^d in a deer-skin ; or he also holds a doer in one of his hands; 
or Ife sits on a tiger-skin, or is clothed in it. When riding, his vefficle 

13 
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is the bull Nandi, whom he also carries as an emblem in his banner. 
He residesf on the wonderful mount Klailasa, the northern peak of llie 
Himalaya, where he also rules over the north-e^ast quarter. His 
principal wife is Durgd or Umd; his sons are Ganes'a and KAiiTTr- 
KEYA. One of his principal attendants is Tan^d^u, who is one of 
the original teachers of the arts of dancing and mimicry, whence S'ivas 
is the patron of the dancers, and is called Na'tes'icara (lord of the 
dancers.) Besides Tan'd'u, a host of other attendants and companions, 
together with demons and other beings surrounding him, are named by 
the Puran^as. 

c 

Amongst the principal achievements of this god is his conflict with 
the god Brahma, who was originally possessed of five heads, but lost one, 
through exciting the anger of S'iva ; for the fifth head of Brahma once 
disrespectfully addressing S'iva, and even challenging his power, S'iva 
immediately cut off the offending member with the nail of his left thumb. 
A similar penalty he indicted on Dakska^ his fatherdndaw, who once 
performed a great sacrifice, but neither invited his daughter Sati nor her 
S'iva. S'iva, nevertheless, appeared at the sacrifice ; but wVien 
Sati, offeritiT35-.::« che recepUon she met with, threw herself into the sacri- 
ficial fiames, S'iva cut off the head of Daksha ; and Daksha would have 
remained headless, had not the gods interfered in his favour with S'iva, 
who, out of compassion, replaced his ^ead by that of a ram. Besides 
these feats, he killed several demons — Riiru, Andhaka^ Tripura ; and he 
also reduced to ashes Kama (the god of love), who, at the instigation of 
the gods, undertook to excite the desire of S'iva to ^procreate a son, but 
was indiscreet enough to choose for this purpose a time when S'iva was 
engaged in fierce austerities. S'iva is especially worshipped uiider 
the symbol of the Linga; but there are periods at which homage 

L 

is paid to him also, under other forms, corresponding with the description 
giveln above. Hindu mythology knows, properly speaking, no inear- 
nations of S'iva like those of Vishn'u ; in some writings, hWever, some 
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of his forms, especially that called Bhairavti, and that called Virabhadra. 
are*cbn8idered to be his sons or incarnations. S'iva, like VisWu (q. v.)’ 
has a thousand names by which he is addressed ; some derived from his 
exterior attributes have been mentioned before ; among the rest, the 
principal are Fs^a or Fs\mira (lord) ; Makes' a or Mallei' wara (the grea|. 
lord); S^a7ilcara {the conferrer of happiness); Rudra (the terrible), or 
Mahdrudra (the very terrible) and Mahddeva (the groat god.) For bis 
worshippers, see S'aivas.* 


SOMA. 

Soma (** the moon plant,” or Asclepias ucida) is, in the Vedic hymns, 
the , god who represents this plant, and one of the most popular deities 
of the Vedic religion. The reason for this popularity must be sought 
for in the important part which the juice of the Soma plant pl^'^ ’V'." 
the great Vedic sacrifices, and probably also its alcohv.V'' '".:*iiTnvigo- 
rating properties, which the sacrificer experienced when he drank of it 
in the exercise of his functions. These properties are constantly 
described or alluded to in the hyij^ns addressed to Soma. Thus, in some 
hymns, Soma is said to exhilarate Varun'a, Mitra, Indra, and the other ‘ 
gods who partake of its juice ; and in another, the worshippers exclaim: 

** Wo have drunk the ^oma ; we have become immortal : we have entered 
into light; we have known the gods. What can an enemy now do to 
us, Of what QfLn the malice of any mortal effect ? ” In other passages, 
the juice of the Soma is said to be a draught of immortality, medicine 
for the sic^, and a remedy for blindness an& lameness. Thus Soma 

* Wurm, “Geschichte der Indischen Religion,” p. 126, ff. ; Zicgeubalg 

Genealogie ^ MaUbarischen GOtter,” p.47, ff. 
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became endowed with supernatural qualities and divine attributes, and 
gradually ^as exalted as one of the most powerful deities. He. is the 
friend, helper, and soul of Indra; he is the slayer of the cloud-demon 
Vr'itra, the destroyer of foes, the dispeller of darkness, the creator of 
the sun, the upholder of the sky, and the sustainer of the earth, the 
king of gods and men ; he is thousand-eyed, the most heroic of heroes ; 
he is wise, strong, energetic, &c. See the interesting article on Soma by 
John Muir, in his “ Cojitributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony 
and Mythology,*’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society y new series, 
vol. i., pp. 135, ff. In the classical period of Hinduism, Soma ceases to 
be worshipped in the character which he has at the Vedic period ; he 
then becomes the god of the moon. This transition from Soma, the 
plant and its juice, to Soma, the moon, which is perceptible even as early 
as in the S'atapatha Brahmaifia of the White Yajurveda (see Veda), is 
apparently due to the belief, that AvnrHtay the beverage of immortality, 
was guarded by the moon, and to the circumstance that, in the Vedic 
hymns. Soma is frequently called or described as Amr'ita. The myths 
‘’“^nilgcted with Soma, the moon, are wholly different from those relating 
to the V(5^fc^£^hia. As moon. Soma was born from the eyes of Ati*i, a 
son of Brahman, the first god of the Trimurti (q. v.); and became 
installed by Brahman as the sovereign of plants, Brahman'as, and 
planets. But after he had acquired -extensive dominion, he became 
arrogant and licentious, and carried off Tard (lit., a star), the wife of 
Vr'ihaspati, the preceptor of the gods. Vr'ihaspati seeking to recover 
his bride, and some of the gods siding with him, a^d others with Soma, 
a war broke out, which ended in Tara’s being restored to her husband. 
The result, however, pf her stay with Soma was the birth ofi a son named /? 
Budha, who became the ancestor of a dynasty of kings, called the lunar 
dynasty.* 

’ ♦ Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,’* x., 352, ff. ,• Muir, « Sanskrit Texts,” IL, 469, ff j 
264, ff. ; V., 268, ff. Kittel, “ A Tract on Sacrifice,” Mangalore, 1 y^ 72, p. 36, ff* 
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S'liADDHA (from the Sanskrit s'raddhdy faith, belief) is the name of the 
funeral ceremony of the Hindas, in which balls of food, and water, are 
offered tP the deceased ancestors of the sacrificer, or to the Pitr'is or 
manes collectively. It is especially performed for a parent recently 
deceased^ or for three paternal ancestors, and is supposed necessary to 
secure the ascent and residence of the souls of the deceased in a world 
appropriated to the manes. But this ceremon^^ is observed also on 
occasions of rejoicing as well as of mourning ; and hence various S'raddhas 
^re enumerated — viz., 1. S'raddhas which are constant^ or tho daily 
offerings to the manes in general, and those offered on the eighth 
lunation of every month ; 3. S'raddhas which arc occasional, as those 
for a relative recently deceased, or those to be performed on various 
domestic occurrences, as the birth of a son, &c. ; and 3. Sh-addhas which 
are voluntary, performed for a special object, such as the hope of religious 
merit, &c. The proper seasons for the worship of the manes coHetjtivoJy 
are the dark fortnight or period of the mean’s wane, the day of new 
moon, the summer and winter solstices, eclipses, &c. The presentation 
of the ball of food to the deceased, and to his progenitors in both lines, 
ie the office of the nearest raaleVelative, and is the test and title of his 
claim to the mheritance. — See for further detail, H. H. Wilson’s Glossary 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms (London, 1855), under S'rdddhu* 

9 

♦ Further on the article “ On the Deficiencies in the present Administration of 
Hin^u Law.’^ 
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Sutra (from the Sanskrit sii\ to sew, literally, therefore, a thread or 
string) is, in Sanskrit Literature, the technical name of aphoristic rules, 
and of works consisting of siich rules. The importance of the term 
will be understood from the fact, that the groundworks of tlfe whole 
ritual, grammatical, metrical, and philosophical literature of India are 
wiitten in such aphorisms, which therefore constitute one of the pecu^ 
liarities of Hindu authorship. The object of the Sutras is extreme 
brevity ; and, especially in the oldest works of this class, this brevity 
is carried to such an excess, that even the most experienced would find 
it extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, to understand these 
aphorisms without the aid of commentaries, which, however, are 
fortunately never wanting, wherever a work is written in this style. 
Though there is no positive evidence as to the cause or causes which 
gave rise to this peculiarity of Hindu composition, the method of teach- 
ing in ancient India — an account of which is afforded in some of the 
oldesV^vnks — renders it highly probable that these Sutras were in- 

* — tv. 

tended as memorial sentences which the pupil had to learn by heart, 
in order better to retain the fuller oral explanation which his teacher 
appended to them. Hut it is likewise probable that this method of 
instruction itself originated in the scarcity or awkwardness of the 
. writing material used, and, in the necessity, therefore, of economising 
this material as niucli as possible ; for that writing was known and 
practised at the remotest period of Hindu antiquity, is now placed 
beyond a doubt, though a startling theory was propounded, some jears 
ago, to the effect that* writing was unknown in India, even at tlfe ttme 
of the great grammarian Pan'ini. The maimer, however, in which, tip 
to this day, the Hindus are in the habit of keeping' the leaves of tjieir 
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books together, seems to throw some light ou the name given to this 

aphoristic literaturp. The leaves — generally narrow, and even at the 

• * . * 

present time often being dried palm leaves, on which tWb words are 
either written with ink or scratched with a style — are piled up, and, 
according to the length of the leaves, pierced in one or two places, 
when, through the hole or holes, one or two long strings are passed to 
keep tjj^em together. The name of Sutra was probably, therefore, 
applied to works, not because they represent a thread or string of rules, 
but on account of the manner in which these works were rendered fit 
for practical use ; just as in German a volume is called Band, from its 
being “ bound.” That a habit deeply rooted outlives necessity, is 
probably also shown by these Sutra works ; for while the oldest works 
of this class may be called Sutras by necessity, there are others which 
convey the suspicion that they merely imitated the Sutra style after 
the necessity had passed away, more especially as they do not adhere 
to the original brevity of the oldest Sutras ; and the Sutras of the 
Buddhists (see Pit'aka), conspicuous for their prolixity, could scarcely 
lay claim to the term, if compared with the Suti'as of the Bmlimanical 
literature.* 


SUTTEE'. 

Suttee' (an English corruption from the Sanskrit sati, a virtuous wife) 
means the practice which prevailed in India, of a wife burning herself 
iw'ifce filfieral pile, either with the body of he^ husband, or separately* 
if he died at a distance * 

* Webor, ** Ind. Lit.,” 2iid ed., p. 16. 
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The practice of suttee is based by the orthodox Hindus on the 
injunctions of their S'astras, or sacred books, and there can be no 
doubt that yarious passages in their I^urai/as and codes of law 
tenance the belief which they entertain of its meritoyiousness and effi- 
cacy. Thus, the Brahma-Purdn'a says : “ No other way is known for 
a virtuous woman after the death of her husband ; the separate crema- 
tion of her husband would be lost (to all religious intents), ^ If her 
lord die in another country, let the faithful wife place his sandals on 
her breast, and, pure, enter the fire. The faithful widow is pronounced 
no suicide by the recited text of the R'igveda.’* Or the code of Vydsa : 

“ Learn the power of that widow who, learning that her husband has 
deceased, and been burhed in another region, speedily casts herself into 
the fire,*^ <fec. Or the code of Angirm: That woman who, on the death « 
of her husband, ascends the same burning pile with him, is exalted to 
heaven, as equal in virtue to Arundhati (the wife of Vasisht'ha), She 
who follows her husband (to another world) shall dwell in a region of 
joy for so many years as there are hairs on the human body, or 35 
millions. As a serpent-catcher forcibly drawls a snake from his hole, 
•4hus drawing her lord (from a region of torment), she enjoys delight 
togetheVssjiJji him. The woman who follows her husband to the pile 
expiates the sins of three generations on the paternal and maternal 

side of that family to which she was given as a virgin No other 

effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the death 

. I 

^of their lords, excepting casting themselves into the same fire. As 
long as a woman (in her successive transmigrations) shall decline 
burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same %e ^as her deceased 
^lord, so long shall she be not exempted from springing again to lifq in 
the body of some female animal. When their lords have dsrpart^d' 
the fated time of attaining heaven, no other way but entering the same 
fire is known for women wlfbse virtuous conduct and whose fliDUghts 
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have been devoted to their husbands, and who fear the dangers of 

separation.” See for other quotations, H. T. Colebrooke, Digest of 
* • # 

Hindu Law, vol, ii. p. 451, fF. (Lond. 1801) ; and his “ Essay on the 

Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” reprinted from the Asiatic 
Researches in his Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. (Lond. 1837).* But how- 
ever emphatically these and similar passages recommend a wife to burn 
herself together with her deceased husband, it should, in the first place, 
be observed, that Manu, who, among legislators of ancient India, 
occupies tlie foremost rank, contains no words which enjoin, or even 
would seem to countenance, this cruel practice ; and, secondly, that no 
injunction of any religious work is admitted by t])e orthodox Hindus as 
authoritative, unless it can shew that it is taken from, or based on, the 
•revealed books, the Vedas (see S'ruti). An attempt has of late years 
been made by Kaja Badhakant Deb, to show that, in a text belonging 
to a particular school of the black Yajurveda (see Veda) there is really 
a passage which would justify the practice of suttee ; but in the contro- 
versy which ensued on this subject between him and the late Professor 
H. H. Wilson, it clearly transpired that the text cited by the learned 
Rdja is of anything but indubitable caiionicit^ ; moreover, that,-^here is 
a verse in the R'igveda which, if properly rd!Ld, would enjoin a widow not 
to burn herself, but, after having attended the funeral ceremonies of her 
husband, to return to her home, and to fulfil her domestic duties , and 
it seems, at the same time, th?W; merely from a misreading of a single^ 
word of this verse from^he R'igveda, that interpretation arose which 
ultimately led to a belief and an injunction so disastrous in their results. 
See H. H. WilSonf “ On the Supposed Vaidik Authority for the- 
Burning of Hindu Widows, and on the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Htudfls,” reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ 
vol, xvi., in bis Works, vol. ii., edited by Dr,^Rost (Lond. 1862). Thai 
* Seconh ed,, I., 133, ff., with Profoseor Cowell’s notes. , 
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an iinroense number of widows have fallen victims to this erroneous 
interpretation of the oldest Vedic text|, is but too true. Some thirty 
years ago, towever, the East India Company took energetic measures 
to suppress a practice which it was perfectly justified in looking upon 
as revolting to all human feelings, an<l which it would have likewise 
been entitled to consider as contrary to the spirit of the Vedic religion. 
This practice may now be said to have been successfully stopped ; for 
though, from habit and superstition, even now-a-days cases of suttee 
occur, they are extremely rare; and all reports agree that the 
enlightened natives everywhere, except, perhaps, in certain native 
states, support the action of government to repress this evil of bygone 
times. 


TANTBA. 

Tantha (from the Sanskrit tan, to believe, to have faith in ; hence, lite- 
rally, A^istrumcnt or means of faith) is a name of the sacred works of 
the worshippers of the female energy of the god S'iva. See S'aktas. 
A Tantra is said to comprise five subjects — the creation and destruction 
of the world, the worship of the gods, the attainment of all objects, 
magical rites for the acquirement of si:t superhuman faculties, and four 
modes of union with spirit by meditation. A variety of other subjects, 
however, are ir ^reduced into many of them, whilst some are limited to a 
single topic, as the mode of breathing in certain rites, the language of 
birds, beasts, &c. They always assume the form of a dialogue between 
S'iva and his wife, in one of her many forms, but mostly as TfnWi^ 
Pdrvaii in which the goddess questions the god as to the mode 
of performing various ceremonies, and die mantras, or p&yers and 
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mcantations to l»e used in them. Those he explains at length, and 
tinder solemn cautions that the^ involve a great mystery, on no account 
whatever to be divulged to the profane. The efficacy of these mantras is 
deemed to be all-powerful, and according to some Tantras, that of the 
faith in these revelations of S'iva so great, as to free a believer from the 
consequences of even the most atrocious sins. The followers of the 
Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth Veda, and attribute to them 
equal antiquity and superior authority. Though such an antiquity, or 
even one approaching the age of the four Vedas, is entirely imaginary, 
the question of their date is nevertheless involved in obscurity. As 
Tantras are referred to in some of the Pmdn'as, they must have 
preceded these ; but as, on the one hand, the age of the Pur&n'as them- 
selves is merely conjectural, and as there probably existed older Puran'as 
than those we possess now ; and, on the other hand, as there might 
likewise have been older Tantras, from which the works now so called 
were compiled, the circumstance that Tantras are quoted by some* 
Puran'as would not throw much light on the date of those now extant. 
It seems more significant, however, that the oldest known author of a 
glossary of classical words, Amarasinha (see Lexicography, under 
Sanskrit Literaturk), should have omittf d from amongst the meanings 
he assigns to the word tantra, that of “ a sacred book ; ” whereas the 
later commentators on his work do not fail to supply this omission, which 
certainly would have been an*extraordinary one had Tantras existed |Lt 
the time of Amarasin^. If, then, this negative evidence has the value 
which it seems to ^ave, the Tantras would, at all events, be later than 
the first centuries of the Christian era. The works of this class are^ 


vei*y numerous, and it is to be regretted that Sanskrit philology, which 
1fi£?already investigated, more or less profoundly, nearly all the branches 


of Sanskrit literature, should hitherto hjvve almost entirely neglected 
Jhis particular Branch of it. The principal Tantras are the S*ydnidta- 
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hasya^RudraydmaUi^ Mantrarnahodudhi, S’draddtilaka,mi Kdlikdtantm, 
— See H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Ueliyiom Sects of the Hin^ue^ 
Works, vol. i. (London, 1802).* 


TRIMUm'L 

Tbimurti (from the Sanskrit tn, three, and murti, form) is the name of 
the Hindu triad, or the gods Brahman (masculine), VishAi, and Siva^ 

r- 

vvhen thought of as an inseparable unity, though three in form. The 
Padma-Purdn*at which, being a Puran'a of the Vaishn'ava 
sect, assigns to Vishn'u the highest rank in the Trimilrti, defines its 
character in the following manner: — “ In the beginning of creation, the 
great Vishn'u, desirous of creating the whole world, became threefold • 
creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order to create this world, the 
’ supreme spirit produced from the right side of his body himself as 
Brahman ; then, in order to preserve the world, he produced from the 
left side of his body VishnV ; and in order to destroy the world, he 
produced from the middle of his body the eternal S'iva. Some worship 
Brahman, others Vishn'u, others S'iva ; but Vishn'u, one, yet threefold, 
creates, preserves, and destroys; therefore, let the pious make no 
"difference between the three.” And the Matsya^Purdn'a, where speaking 
of Mahat, or the intellectual principle of the Saukhya philosophy (see 
Sankhya), says that ** Mahat becomes distinctly ^own as three gods 
'through the influence of the three qualities, goodness, passion, and sin; 
being one person and tfnee gods— viz., Brahman, Vishn'u, kid 
Apart, therefore, from sectarian belief, which makes its own god the 

* Mon. Williams, “Indian Wisdom,” pp. liOlLsoS. 
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highest, and gives him the attributes also of the other gods, Trimnrti 
implies the unity of the three* principles of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, and such belongs more to the philosophical than to the 
popular belief. When represented, the Trimurti is one body with three 
heads : in the middle, that of Brahman ; at its right, that of Vishn'u ; 
and at its left, that of S'iva. The symbol of the Trimurti is the mystical 
syllable owi, where (o being equivalent to -f u) a means Brahman ; 
n, Vishn'u ; and m, S'iva. Seo Om. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 

Tbansmigration, or the passing from one place, state, or condition into 
another, means, in the theological acceptation of the term, the supposed 
transition of the soul after death into another substance or body than 
that which it occupied before. The belief in such a transition is one of 
the most important phases in the religions^f mankind. It was common 
to the most uncivilised and the most civilised nations of the earth ; it 
was the object of fantastical superstition, as well as that of philosophical 
speculation, and it is the projDerty of both ancient and modern times. 
Its basis being the assumption that the human soul does not perid^i^ 
together with the boy, it could belong to those nations only which had 
already conceived idea of the immortality of the soul ; but in pro- 
portion as such an idea is crude or developed, as it is founded merely on a' 
v^^ue fe£jp of death, and a craving for material life, or on ethical grounds, 
and a supposed causal sonnection between this and a future life, tho 
belief in transmigration assumes various fSrms, and influences more or 
less the actions of men. 
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The lowest forms of this belief are probably those met with among 
several tribes? of Africa and America, which hold that the soul, immedi- 
ately after death, must look out for a new owner, and> if need be, enter 
even the body of an animal. Several negro tribes entertain this belief: 
they assume that the soul will choose with predilection the body of a 
person of similar rank to that of its former owner, or a near relation of 
his ; and they frequently therefore bury their dead near the houses of 
their relatives, in order to enable the souls of the former to occupy the 
newly-born children of the latter, and the princely souls to re-enter the 
princely family: and until the soul is thus accommodated, milk, brandy, 
and food are placed on the grave of the deceased, to keep it, as it wore, 
from starving; and sometimes holes are dug in the grave, to facilitate 
the soul’s egress from it. In North America, some tribes slaughter 
their captives, to feed with their blood such souls in suspense. The 
negro widows of Mataraba are especially afraid of the souls of their 
husbands, for at the death of these they immediately throw themselves 
into the water, to drown their husbands’ souls, which otherwise, as they 
suppose, would cling to them. The natives of Madagascar seem to have 
invented a kind of artificial tj^^nsmigration, for in the hut where a man 
is about to die, they make a hole in the roof, in order to catch the out- 
going soul, and to breathe it into the body of another man on the point 
of death. From these and instances of ^ similar kind, it will he seen 
that nations which entertain such a belief in traiwmigration, assume that 
the souls of the deceased must continue to dweK^upon earth, and that 
one human being may bo possessed of several soulk. With them, the 
linal destination of the soul is a matter of comparative indifference ; its 
transition from one body into another a mere matter of chan/jp, /^gv^d 
— ‘apparently, at least— of any ethical principle, and therefore without 
any moral effect on the living^ except, perhaps, that of a stolid indifference 
to death, as often manifested in the plantations of the West IndieJf. 
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where negroes hang themselves, in the belief that their souls will migrate 
in U> .other countries, and there enjoy a happier life. ^ 

Another, more poetical, and in some respect also, more ideal form of 
this belief in transmigration, is that which occurs in Germanic mythology, 
and is still entertained in some parts of Germany and England. 
According to it, the soul, before entering its divine abode, assumes certain 
forms, or animates certain objects, in which it lives for a short period. 
Thus, it is supposed to enter some flower or tree, a rose, a vino, a plan- 
tain, a pine tree; or to animate a butterfly, a pigeon, and sometimes 
also — if a person dies while enchanted or sleeping — a serpent, a weasel, 
or a mouse. The most popular form of these supposed transmigrations, 
however, is that of a pigeon, a ropresoiitation of wliich bird, therefore, 
often occurs on the oldest tombstones. When the robber Madej, for 
instance, under an apple-tree confessed his crimes, one apple after 
another, transformed into a white pigeon, flew into the air. They w^ere 
the souls of the persons murdered by him ; only one apple remained 
because he had not yet confessed the murder of his father; but when 
he did so, the last apple also — the soul of his father — assuming the 
shape of a grey pigeon, flew after the rest. 

Different from this kind of belief in transmigration is that which is 
based on ethical grounds. It proceeds from the theory, that the human 
souls, being of divine essence, are originally pure, but during their 
earthly career, lose of their purity ; being destined, however, to regain • 
their original quality, om reborn again and again, until they have become 
free from fault, and ^us worthy of re-entering the place of their origin. 

A belief of this nature was entertained by the old Mexicans, and 
pro^b^ dso the Druids. It is met with in a more developed form 
with the old Egyptians ; hut its real importance it obtained as a tenet 
of the religion and philosophy of the Brahmanical Hindus and. the 
Buddhists, whence it passed into the doctrine of several philosophers of 
ancient Greece, and iitto that of some Jewish and Christian sects. 
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The ethical and philosophical value which such a belief may have, is 
necessarily Relative. It will depend on what a religion or philosophy 
may call right or wrong, virtue or sin ; it will likew;se depend on the 
notions which religion or philosophy may entertain on the origin of the 
human soul, on the cause of its first birth, and on its ultimate destina- 
tion, whether this destination is the merging of the soul into the essence 
of its Creator, or a personal immortality ; and again, the mode in which 
such a personal immortality is conceived, will also necessarily influence 
the mode in which transmigration is supposed to take place. 

Where the ideas on these questions have remained crude, the idea of 
transmigration, too, is hut of little ethical or philosophical worth. The 
old Mexicans imagine that the gods Omeieuctli and Omecihuatl create in 
heaven the soul of a child destined to be born, and that by its acts on 
earth it will either ascend to the abode of the highest felicity, or remain 
in an intermediate heaven, or fall to hell. The highest goal, situated 
in the house of the sun with the god HuitzUopochtli, is full of pleasure 
and joy, and is attained merely by the souls of fallen warriors, or those 
who died in captivity, and women dying in childbirth. The second or 
intermediate heaven, cool and pleasant, but of moderate enjoyments, falls 
to the lot of men who are not wicked. The wicked, however, go to the 
abode of darkness; and in darkness consists their punishment. But 
those entitled to the second heaven mjEiy, if they like, also returrt to 
•darth, in order to qualify themselves for the highest heaven, if such is 
their aspiration. 

Of the Druids, it is told by classical writers that\they believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and in its migration after a certain period 
subsequent to death. ^Little is known of the manner in 
imagined such migrations to take j^lace ; hut to judge from their religious 
system, there can be no dorfbt that they looked upon transmigrations as 
a raemis of purifying the soul, and preparing it for eternal life. 

According to the doctrine of the- old Egyptians, "the humai^race origi- 
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nated after the pure gods and spirits had left the earth ; and this they 
did ^because the demons, who inhabited the earth, had revolted against 
them, and therefore tainted it with guilt. But, in order to enable the 
demons to purge themselves of their guilt, the gods created earthly bodies, 
which the demons were sentenced to animate, so that by expiations they 
might regain their state of original purity. And these earthly bodies, 
united to» the demons, are the human race ; their souls were therefore 
created at the same time as that of the gods ; and human life — the 
connexion of body and soul — is merely intended as a means of purifying 
the soul, which had rebelled against its divine nature. All the precepts 
regulating the course of life are laid down by the Egyptians for this end ; 
and the judgment passed after death, in the palace of Osiris, decides 
whether it has been attained or not. If it has not, the soul must return 
to the earth again, to renew its expiations ; and according to the nature 
, and measure of the guilt which it had contracted during its previous 
career, it must form a new union with a human body, or with the body 
of an animal, or even a plant. But if the soul is declared pure by the 
judge of the dead, it gradually ascends through the various regions of 
heaven, to the highest abodes of the gods and pure spirits, presided over 
by Phtah and Neith. ^ 

At the time when in Lidia the dogma of transmigration became an 
integral part of the Brahmanic religion, the Hindus believed that the 
human souls emanated from a supreme Being, which, as it were, in a « 
state of bewilderment or jprgetfulness, allowed them to become separate 
existences, and to be on earth. The soul, thus severed from the 
real source of its life, is bound to return to it, or to become merged again 
into that divine substance with which it was originally one ; but as its 
nature becomes contaminated with sin through its earthly career, it 
must, so long as it remains in this world, end^vour to free itself from 
all gpilt, a%d thus \o become fit for its ultimate destiny. Reli^ori 
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teaches that this is done by the observance of religious rites, and a life 
in conformity with the precepts of the sacred books ; philosophy, that 

f o « 

tlie soul will be re-united with Brahman, if it understands the true nature 
of the divine essence whence it comes. So long, therefore, as the soul 
has not attained this condition of purity, it must be born again, after the 
dissolution of the body to which it was allied ; and the degree of its 
impurity at one of these various deaths, determines the existence which 
it will assume in a subsequent life. See India, sec. Reliyion and Philo* 
Sophy; and Upanishad. 

Since there can be no proof of the sours migrations, the detail in 
which these are described in the religious works of the Hindus, is merely 
fantastical, and interesting only so far as it affords a kind of standard 
by which, at various epochs, and by different writers, the moral merit oV 
demerit of human actioni^ was measured in India. Thus, Manu (in the 
l^itli book of his “ Code of Laws)’* teaches : “ The slayer of a Brahman'a^ 
— according to the degree of his guilt — is reborn as a dog, a boar, an 
ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chan^dala, or a 
Pukkas'a. A Brahman'a, who drinks spirituous liquor, will migrate 
into the bodies of a worm, an insect, a grasshopper, a fly feeding on 
ordure, or some mischievous animal. A twice-born who steals (the gold 
of a Brahman'a), will pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
snakes, and chameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of murderous, blood- 
thirsty demons. He who violates the bed of his guru, will a hundred 
times migrate into the forms of grasses, olv shrubs, and of creeping 
plants, of carnivorous animals and beasts witn^^ong teeth, or of cruel 
brutes. Those who inflict injury (on sentient beings), become flesh^ 
eaters ; and those who eat forbidden things, worms. Thieves become 
devourers of each other ; and those who embrace women oi tl^^west 
castes, become ghosts, n ... If a man, through covetousness, has 
stqlen gems, pearl, or coral, or whatever belongs to die precious 
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substances, he is reborn in the tribe of goldsmiths; if he has stolen 
graiu, he becomes a rat ; if kansya (a composition of zinc and copper), a 
hansa bird ; if water, a diver ; if honey, a gadfly ; if milk, a crow ; if 
juice (of the sugar-cane or the like), a dog ; if clarified butter, an ich- 
neumon ; if flesh, a vulture ; if fat, a shag ; if oil, a cockroach ; if salt, 
a cricket ; if curds, the crane, called Valaka ; <&c. A more general 

doctrine *of the migration of souls is based by Hindu philosophers on 
thS assumption of the three cosmic qualities of saltwa, i.e., purity or 
goodness ; rajas, i.e., troubledness or passion ; and tamas, i. e., darkness 
or sin, with which the human soul may become endued. And on this 
doctrine, again, Manu and other writers build an Elaborate theory of the 
various births to which the soul may become subject. Manu, for 
instance, teaches that ** souls endued with the quality of sattwa, attain 
the condition of deities ; those having the quality of rajas, the condition 
of men ; and those having the quality of tamos, the condition of beasts.” 
Each of these conditions, he continues, is, according to the acts or 
knowledge of the soul, threefold: the lowest, the middle, and the 
highest. “ The lowest embodiment of the quality ta^nas is inanimate 

objects, worms, insects, fish, serpents, tortoises, tame and wild beasts ; 

# 

the middle state, to which the same quality leads, is (the state of) an 
elephant, a horse, a S'ddra, a Mlechchha or barbarian, a lion, a tiger, 
and a boar ; the highest, that of a public performer, a bird, a cheat, a 
demon called Kakshas, and a vampire-demon. The lowest condition to* • 
which the soul imbued viith the quality rajas arrives, is that of a cudgcl- 
player, a boxer, a puhhc dancer, a man who lives on the use of weapons, 
and one addicted to gambling and drinking; the middle condition, that 
of a^inj^a man of the Kshattriya or military ci^te, a house-priest of a 
king, and a man fond of learned controversy ; the highest, that of a 
Gandharva or musician in Indra’s heaven, Guhyaka or Yaksha (two 
kinds of attendants oh the god of riches), or another attendant on another 
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god, or an Apsaras or heavenly nymph in India’s heaven. The lowest 
state procured by the quality of mtiita is that of a Vanaprastha—pr a 
hermit of the third order of life — a religious mendicant, a Brahman'a, 

I 

or one of the demigods travelling about in palace-like cars, one of (the 
genii presiding over) the lunar mansions, or an offspring of Diti. The 
middle state, procured by the same quality, is that of a sacrihcer, a 
Rishi (q. v.), a god of the lower heaven, (a deity personating otte of) the 
Vedas, (a deity presiding over one of) the luminaries or years, one of the 
manes or progenitors of mankind, and of the demigods called Sadhya. 
I'he highest condition to which the quality of sattwa leads us is that of 
the god Brahma, that of a creator of the world (as Marich% or another 
patriarch of the same rank), that of the genius of Dharma (virtue or 
right), of Mahat, or the intellectual principle of creation, and of 
PralMti, or matter.” See Samkhya. 

It is not necessai7 here to show that this detail regarding the migra- 
tions of the souls is more or less differently given by other authors at 
other periods of Hindu religion, according to the views which they 
entertained of right and wrong, of the value and rank of imaginary or 
created beings, and of the social conditions of men. For, since all 
orthodo.v Hindu writers agree in principle with Manu, the quotations 
alleged from his w’ork suffice to illustrate the imaginary positiveness with 
which the doctrine of transmigration was propounded, and to establish 
( the conclusion that this doctrine rested in India on ethical grounds. 

. It has been already pointed out that the belfief in the soul’s life after 
the death of the body must precede the doctrin^^f transmigration. As 
such a belief, however, may be traced in some hymns of the Rigveda 
(see V £da), it has been supposed that this doctrine, too, is as old 9^ this 
Veda. But, apart from the uncertainty which still exists regaining 
not only the age, but even the relative age at which the different hymns 
of ijie Rigveda were composed, and setting aside the fallacy which 
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therefore attaches to speaking of this Veda as a contemporaneous 
wholes it is necessary to observe tiiat the only passage which has been 
adduced in proof of this important discovery does not bear it out. It 
is the 33nd verse of the hymn I., 164, and, according to the translation 
of Professor Wilson (vol. ii., pp. 137, 138), runs as follows: “He who 
has made (this state of things) does not comprehend it ; he who has 
beheld it,*has it also verily hidden (from him) ; he, whilst yet enveloped 
in his mother’s womb, is subject to many births, and has entered upon 
evil.” But the word of the text, hahuprajdh\ rendered by Wilson, 
according to the commentator, “is subject to many births,” may, 
according to the same commentator, also mean, '^as many offsprings.” 
or “ has many children ; ” and as th? latter sense is the more literal and 
usual sense of the word, whereas the former is artificial, no conclusion 
whatever regarding the doctrine of transmigration can safely be 
founded on it. 

The Buddhistic belief in transmigration is derived from that of the 
Brahmanic Hindus ; it agrees with the latter in principle, though it 
differs from it in the imaginary detail in which it w’as worked out. 

Like Brahmanic Hindus, the Buddhists believe that all souls have 

existed from the beginning ; like them tSey believe in the unreality 

and sinfulness of the world,. in the necessity of the soul’s freeing itself 

from the bondage of this world, and in the casual connection between 

the actions of man in this, and his condition in a subsequent, life.* 

Like the Brahmanic Indus, they hold, therefore, that sin is the cause 

of transmigration, and'^'that by a total expiation of sin, the soul ceases 

to be bom, and attains its final resting-place. But since this resting- 

^to the Buddhists Nirvana (q. v.), or ^on-entity, whereas to 
if 

Brahmanism it is Brahman, or the principle of Entity ; since they 

reject the institution of caste, which is the social foundation of firah- 

e 

manic life ; since they do not acknowledge the authority of the Vedas, 


place»is 
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and the codes based on it, and therefore consider as morally wrong much 
that the Brahmanic 'Saslras enjoin as morally right, the standard accord- 
ing to which the life of a Buddhist is regulat^ must differ in many 
respects from that which governs the conduct of a Brahmanic Hindu ; 
and his ideas of reward and punishment, therefore, as reflected by bis 
ideas of the mode of transmigration, likewise differ from those of the 
Brahmanic believer. To enlarge here on this difference is not necessaiy, 
for, after the illustrations already afforded from Manu, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the detail of the Buddhistic doctrine of transmigration is as 
fanciful as that of the Brahmanic doctrine ; that it is therefore partly 
devoid of interest, aiid partly intelligible only if taken in connection 
with the detail of Buddhistic religion and literature (see Buddhism ; 
also Lamaism). Yet it is not superfluous to point out one great difference 
which separates the notions of one class of Buddhists from those of the 
rest, as well as those of the Brahmanic Hindus. According to the 
latter, and the great mass of Buddhists, it is always the same soul 
which ever from its first birth reappears in its subsequent births, until 
it is Anally liberated from transmigration. But among the southern 
Buddhists, another idea has also taken root. In their belief the suc- 
cession of existences of a being is also a succession of souls ; and each 
such soul, though the result of its predecessor, is not identical with it. 
According to this view, the body dies, and with it the soul, too, is 
extinguished,” leaving behind only the good and bad acts which it has 
performed during its life. The result of these acts now becomes the 
seed of a new life, and the soul of this new life m therefore the neces- 
sary product of the soul of the former life. Thus all the succeeding 
souls have to labour at^tho solution of the same problem, whi^ b egan 
when their first ancestor entered the world, but no succeeding birth is 
animated by the same sou*. This dogma is illustrated in their works 
by various similes. One lamp, they say, for instance, is kindled^ at 
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another ; the light of the former is not identical with that of the latter, 
biitr nevertheless, without this, the other light could not have originated. 
Or, a tree produces fyiit ; from the fruit, another tree arises, and so 
on ; the last tree is therefore not the same as the first, though the 
fruit is the necessary cause of the last. 

lu Greece, the doctrine of transmigmtion — or, as it is there called 
metempsychosis — did not become the belief of the people, but was con- 
fined to the teaching of the mysteries and the tenets of philosophers, 
probably derived it, either directly or indirectly, from Egypt or 
India.. According to some, Thales was the first Greek philosopher 
who propounded it ; according to others, Phei’ecydes the teacher of 
^ Pythagoras ; but its importance in Greek philosophy it first obtained 
through the system of Pythagoras, who, it seems, became acquainted 
with it through Egyptian sources. After him, it was Plato who 
assigned to it a prominent place in bis philosophy ; and he probably 
was indebted to Hindu writers for his views on metemps3xho8is, as 
explained in his dialogues, especially in Pheedros. Plato's doctrine 
was refuted by Aristotle, but revived, though in a modified shape, 
by the Neo-Platonists. 

Since a belief that the consequences of 1 ;he acts of man must follow 
their inevitable course, and can neither be averted nor stopped by the 
intercession of a divine power, is incompatible with a belief in divine 
grace, the doctrine of transmigration or metempsychosis could nevett ^ 
gain a firm ground in the reli^n of the Jews and Christians. It 
deserves notice, however, that in both these religions it found adherents 
as well in ancient as modern times. Amongst the Jews, the doctrine 
of taansjn^igration — ^the OiJgul Neshamoth — was^taught in the mystical 
system of the Kabbala, which pretends to divulge the secret of creation 

and those of the nature of the divine and hujpan soul. “ All the souls," 

• • 

the Sohdr^ or the book" of “ light,” the spiritual code of this system, 
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says, “ are subject to the trials of transmigration ; and men do not 
know which are the ways of the Most ftigh in their regard. Th^cdo 
not know how they are judged in all times, as well before they come 
to this world as after they leave it. They do not know how many 
transformations and mysterious trials they must undergo ; how many 
souls and spirits come to this world without returning to the palace of 
the divine king.” The principle, in short, of the Kabbala is tne same 
as that of Brahmanism. The souls, like all other existences of this 
world, it teaches, must re-enter the absolute substance whence they 
have emerged. But to accomplish this end, they must develop all the 
perfections the germ oS which is planted in them ; and if they have not 
fulfilled this condition during one life, they must commence another, a 
third, and so forth, until they have acquired the condition which fits 
them for their re-union with God. On the ground of this doctrine, 
which was shared in by Rabbis of the highest renown, it was held, for 
instance, that the soul of Adam migrated into David, and will come into 
the Messiah ; that the soul of Japhet is the same as that of Simeon, and 
the soul of Terah migrated into Job, Generally, it was supposed by 
writers of this school, the souls of men are reborn in men, and those 
of women in women ; but al^o the reverse takes place, as in the case of 
Thamar, who had the soul of a man, and in that of Judah, whose soul 
was in part that of a woman. And because Ruth had the soul of 
'[^hamar, she could not bear children unfil God imparted to her sparks 
of a female soul. If the soul of a man, howevei^, is reborn in a woman, 
such a migration is held by some to be a puniki^ment for the com- 
mittal' of great sins, as when a man refuses to give alms, or communi-. 
cate to others his wisdom. And it is by way of punishment, too, &at 
the soul of a Jew is reWn in a heathen, or in an animal— *^^ean or 
unclean beast, a bird, a fi^h — or even in an inanimate object. Of 
all these transmigrations, biblical instances are*adduced — according to 
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tbeir mode of interpretation — in the writings of Rabbi Manasse ben 

lar^l, Rabbi Naphtali, Rabbi iJleyer ben Gabbai, Rabbi Ruben, in the 

Jalkut Khadash, and other works of a similar character. Modern 
% 

Kabbalists — for instance, Isaac Loria — have imagined that divine grace 
sometimes assists a soul in its career of expiation by allowing it to 
occupy the same body together with another soul, when both are to 
suppleiftent each other, like the blind and the lame. Sometimes only 
one of these two souls requires a supplement of virtue, which it obtains 
from the other soul, better provided than its partner. The latter soul 
then becomes, as it were, the mother of the other soul, and bears it 
under her heart like a pregnant woman. Hence the name of gestation 
or impregnation is given to this strange association of two souls. That 
all these wild fancies have for their main object the explanation of 
obscure or mystical passages of the Bible, and the reconciliation of such 
as are or may seem contradictory, requires no remark ; the philosopher 
however, must look to their basis, which is purely ethical. 

Among the early Christians, St. Jerome relates, the doctrine of 
transmigration was taught as a traditional and esoteric one, which was 
only communicated to a selected few ; and Origenes, like the Kabbalists 
considers it as the only means of explaining some biblical traditions, as 
that of the struggle of Jacob and Esau before their birth, or the selec- 
tion of Jeremiah when he was not yet born, and many more events 
which would throw discredit on divine justice, unless they were justified, 
by good or bad acts done in a former life. Of Christian sects, the 
Manich^ns, especially adhered to this belief, but the church always 
rejected it as a heresy. 

In concluding, at least one great philosopher of modem times may 
here named, as one whose views of the progress of mankind are 
based on the same doctrine; it is the celel)fated German critic, O. E. 
I^essingf who endeavoured to establish it on metaphysical grounds. 
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His arguments are briefly these : The soul is a simple being, capable 
of infinite conceptions. But being a fiitile being, it is not capable of 
such infinite conceptions at the same time ; it must obtain them 
gradually in an infinite succession of time. If, however, it obtain them 
gradually, there must be an order in which, and a degree to which, 
these conceptions are acquired. This order and this measure are the 
senses. At present, the soul has of such senses five ; but neither is 
there any ground to assume that it has commenced with having five 
senses, nor that it will stop there. For, since nature never takes a 
leap, the soul must have gone through all the lower stages before it 
arrived at that which it t/ccupies now .... and since nature contains 
many substances and powers which are not accessible to those senses 
with which it is now endued, it must be assumed that there will be 
future stages, at which the soul will have as many senses as correspond 
with the powers of nature. And “ this my system,” he concludes his 
little but important essay, Dass mehr als furif Sinne fur den Menschen 
9ein konnen — in a fragmentary note discovered after his death — “ this 
my system is certainly the oldest of all philosophical systems ; for it is 
ill reality no other than the system of the pre-existence of the soul and 
metempsychosis, which did n^t only occupy the speculation of Pytha- 
goras and Plato, but also before them of Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Persians — in short, of all the sages of the East ; and this circumstance 
a-tone ought to work a good prejudice in** its favour ; for the first and 
oldest opinion is, in matters of speculation, always the most probable, 
because common sense immediately hit upon it.’** 


* Warm, 1.1., p. 92 ff. Muir, in Jour. B. As Soc., N.S., X., p. 306 ff. 
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Uma is, in the epic and Puranic mythology of India (see Beligion, 
under India), one of the principal names of the consort of the god S'iva. 
Other names by which she is also usually designated are Diirga, Devi, 
Kali, Pdrvati, Bkavdni, while there are many more belonging to her 
which are of less frequent occurrence, as Kdtydyani, Amhtkd, Haima^ 
vati, SHvd, &c. As S'iva is not yet a deity of the Vedic pcnod of 
India, such of these names as are met with in Vedic writings have 
there a different import from that assigned* to them by the later 
mythology. Thus, Amhikd is, in the Yajurveda, a sister of Rudra ; 
Kdli, a word which occurs in the Mun'd'aka Upanishad is there 
the name of one of the seven flickering tongues of Agni, the god 
of fire ; Durgd, in a hymn of the Taittiriya Aran'yaka, is an epithet 
of the sacrificial flame ; and Urnd, when mentioned in one recension of 
the same Aran'yaka (see Veda and Upanishad), and in the Kena 
Upanishad, means the Brahma-science, or the knowledge of what is the 
nature of Brahman, the ’ Supreme Soul ; and in this sense she is 
identified in the Taittiriya Aran'yaka with Ambika. But since Rudra 
is in later mythology a name of S'iva, and the Vedic Rudra is a form 
of Agni, the fire, more especially of the fire of the sun ; and since Uma, 
in the Kena Upanishad, probably designates the power of Surya, tlib 
sun, it becomes intelligible that S'iva (q. v.), who, at a later period of 
Hindu religion, is both the type of destruction and contemplation, 
then associated with him deities which originally represented the 
enwgv of the fire and the power or wisdom of the sun, and that those 
deities were afterwards held to be merely different forms or names of 
one and the same deity, viz., his female t^nergy (see S'aktas), or wife. 
Though this double character of the consort of S'iva is not •always 
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discernible in the myths which are connected with special designations 

« 

of hers, and^ though at a late period the popular creed looked upon her 
far more as the type of destruction than as that of djvine wisdom, yet 
the works devoted to her praise never fail to extol her also as the 
personification of the highest knowledge. Thus in the Devirnahdtmya, 
the R'ishi Markarfd'eya, in reply to a question of King Suratha, says ; 
‘ By Devi, this whole universe, with what is movable and immovable, 
has been created, and, when propitious, she who bestows blessings leads 
men to their eternal bliss ; for she, the eternal goddess, is the highest 
wisdom, the cause of eternal bliss, and also the cause of bondage for 
this world; she, wlio lords over the Lord of the universe.’ And in 
another passage of the same work, she is invoked thus : ‘ 0 Devi, thou 
art the seed of the universe, the highest Maya ; all this world is 
bewildered, but, descending on earth, thou art the cause of its final 
liberation: all the sciences are merely different modes of thyself.* 
Similarly, also, in the Mahdhhdraia^ Aguna says to her : * Of sciences 
thou art the Brahma-science,* &c. ; and in the Harivan^a, Vishifu 
addresses her as Saraswati, the g)ddess of eloquence, as Smr'iti, 
tradition, and, of sciences, as the Brahma-science, 

I 

The myths relating to this goddess, who is worshipped in various 
parts of India — particularly, however, in Bengal (see S'aktas) — are met 
with in the great epic poems and Purai^'as, in poetical works, such as 
the Kumdrasamhliava (see Kalidasa), and in modern popular composi- 
tibns ; but the text book of her worshippers is the Devwidhdtmya, or 
majesty of Devi '—a celebrated portion of the Mdrkan'd!eya- 
Purdn'a, and considered to be of especial holiness by the worshippers 
of this goddess. Int the Bdmdyan'a she is spoken of^ Che 
daughter of Mount Himalaya (her names Pdrvatt, Haimnvati, Adrijd, 
Oirijd, and similar oneSi metfn ' the mountainous or the mountain-bom *), 

* c ' 

and ot the nymph Mena, whose eldest daughter, however, was the 
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Ganges. According to the Vishn'u- and other Puran'as, she was in a 
former life Satiy the daughter hf Daksha, who abandoned her corporeal 

existence in consequence of having been slighted by her*father when 

* 

he performed a great sacrifice, and did not invite S'iva to share in 
it; but it was only as Uma that she bore children to her husband, 
viz,, Oanes/tty the god of wisdom, and Karttikeyiiy the god of wah 
According to the Harivanslay she was, in another life, born as the 
daughter of Yas'oda, and exchanged for Vishn'uy when in his incar- 
nation as Kv^ishn’tiy he was born as a son of Devaki. On that 
occasion, she was killed by Kama; but as soon as he had dashed 
her to the ground, she rose to the sky, leaving behind her corporeal 
frame, and became a divine virgin, to whom the gods addressed 
their praises. Hence her names, Kanydy Kumdrt, &c., the virgin. 
This connection between the legendary history of Uma and Vishn'u 
is also briefly referred to in the Devmdhdtmyay though this work 
is chiefly concerned in the narrative of the martial feats of the 
goddess. The latter consisted in the destruction by her of two 
demons, Madhu and Kait'abhay who had endangered the existence of 
the god Brahman ; and of the demon Mahisluiy or Mahishdsnray who, 
having conquered all the gods, had expelled them from heaven, and 
who met Devi, assisted only by her lion, with a numberless host of 
demons ; moreover, in her defeating the army of Chan! d' a and Mun'd'a, 

two demon-servants of S^udtbha and Nis'umbha; in her killing t];ie 

• 

demon Baktavijay who had a sort of charmed life, each drop of his 
blood, when shed, producing hundreds of demons like himself; and 
ultimately, in her destroying the demons S^umbha and Nyumhha , 
selves. In commemoration of her victory over Mahishasura, a festival 
called tie Durgdpujd or Durgotsavay is annually celebrated in Bengal. 

' The goddess,* the Kev. Mr. Bannerjea relates in his introduction to 
the Mttrkanldl&fa Purdnlay ‘is there represented with ten arms, 



trampling upon the demon, who is also attacked by her lion, and 
wounded in the chest by her spear. She has also laid hold of him by 
the hair, and is about to chop off his head. The most popular com- 
memoration of this event takes place in the autumn, about the time of 
the equinox ; and if the practice may be 8 up 2 )osed to be 80(J or 1000 
years old, it is not inconceivable that it w’as originally fixed at the equi- 
nox, though the precession has since made it a few days late/. The 
calculation of the day depends, however, on a certain lunar day ; but it 
can never be earlier than the seventh of As' win, which is about the 
time of pur present equinox : nor can it be more than a month later 
than that date. The^idea of the possible connection of the Durgdpujd 
with the equinox, is suggested by the fact, that there is a correspond- 
ing festival about the time pf the vernal equinox too, in which, 
though it is not so popular as the autumnal pujd, the same group of 
figures is constructed, and the image of the goddess is in the same 
attitude, with the same attendance, and the same enemy.* (For a 
somewhat more detailed account of this festival, see Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, p. 156.) Three weeks after the Durgdpujd, another festival 
in honour of (his goddess, called the Kdlipfijd, takes place, to com- 
memorate her victory over Oian'd'a and Mun'dUi, ‘ The sable goddess,’ 
Mr. Baneijea says, ‘is represented holding the severed head of 
Ghan'd'a in her hand, with the heads of his soldiers formed into a gar- 
land suspended from her neck, and \heir hands wreathed into a 
covering round her loins— the only covering she has in the image 
constructed for the pujd. The worship of Kali (i. e., the Black), to 
wdiich the narrative (of her victory over Ohan'd'a and Mun'd'a) has 
given rise, is considered by the Hindus themselves as embodying^the 
principle of tamas, or darkness. She is represented as delij^ting in 
the slaughter of her foes^ though capable of kindlier feelings towards 
her friends. She is, however, styled the Black Goddess of Terror, 
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frequenting cemeteries, and presiding over terrible sprites, fond of 
bloody sacrifices ; and her w^hip taking place in the darkest night of 
the month.’ (For this worship, see also the article Thug.^ With S’iva, 
shjs resides on ^ount Kuildsa, the northern peak of the Himalaya, or 
in her own palace on the Viudhya mountain, where she amuses herself 
with hunting. Her representations are numerous and various. Some- 
times she is seen riding on a bull, with a trident in her hand, a serpent 
as bracelet, and a half-moon on her forehead ; sometimes, when in the 
act of fighting Mahishasura, she rides on her lion (Manastdla), the 
latter standing between the frontal bones of her elephant. Or, as 
Bhadra-Edlit she is represented ' eight-handeej, two of her hands being 
empty, pointing upward and downward, one of her right hands holding 
something like a caduceus, its correspondinjg left hand, a cup ; the 
next right and left hands, a crooked sword, and a shield with an 
embossed flower or fruit; the superior right hand, an agricultural 
implement; and the left, the noose to strangle victims with. Her 
person is richly dressed and ornamented; between her full breasts, 
a five-headed serpent uprears itself; she has a necklace of human 
heads; her ear-drops are elephants; and a row of snake heads peeps 
over her coronet. Her forehead is marlsed either with S’iva’s thin eye, 
or her own symbol ; and her open mouth shews her teeth and tusks, 
giving her a fierce and threatening aspect.’ See Moor's Hindu Pan- 
theon, where, besides, other descriptions of images of this goddess are 
given. — For the mytfis relating to her, see John Muir’s excellent work, 
the 'Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. (Lond. 1863) ; the Haiivansfa, 
translated by A. Langlois (Paris, 1634 — 1836); and the Mdrkan^dh^^' ^ 
Purdn^a, in the Bibliotheca Indica, edited, with an elaborate Preface, 
by the Sev. K. M. Banneijea (Calcutta, 1862).^ 

• 


* Wuna, 1.1., p. 130 f. 262 f. Ziegen^lg, 11., 62 if., 170 ff. 
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Upanishad is the name of those Sanscrit works belonging to the Vedic 
literature which contain the mystical doctrine of the Hindus on the 
nature of a supreme being, its relation to the human soul, and the 
process of creation (see India, sec. Eeligion). The word (derived from 
the Sanskrit prefixes upa, “ beneath,” or “ near,” and wi, “ in,’' com- 
bined with the radical sadt **sit ”)is explained by the great theologian 
S'ankara (q. v.), and others after him, as meaning the “ science of 
Brahman,” or “ the und,erstanding of the identity of Brahman and the 
soul,” because “ in those devoted to it, this science sets to rest (or 
destroys) the ^vorld, together with (ignorance) its cause or, in other 
words, because it shows to them that the world has, besides Brahman, 
no reality. Grammatical commentators explain its etymology as im- 
plying that ** eternal bliss reposes on it (upanishidati s'reyo 'sydm) ; and 
Professor M. Muller has surmised that the word ** Upanishad meant 
originally the act of sitting down near a teacher, of submissively listen- 
ing to him,” whence it came to mean “implicit faith, and at last truth 
or divine revelation.” But apart from the artificialness of all these 
interpretations, it deserves notice that the earliest sense of the word 
appears to be that of “ secret,” or ** mystery ” (literally, “ that which 
sitg or rests beneath ”). In this sense, h is mentioned by the gram- 
marian Pan'ini ; and it is very probable that, iii his time, the works 
bearing the name of Upanishads were not yet in existence (see Gold- 
|^3fctft;Rer’s PdnHni, &c., p. 141). It may be assumed that these works 
derived their name from the mysteriousness of the doctrine contained 
in them ; and perhaps also from the mystical manner in whi^h they 
propounded it. ^ 

In order to understand the origin and purport of th^ Upanisfiads, as 
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well as the relation in which they stand to the Vedas, properly so 

called, it must be borne in miftd that, though the Vedic hymns are 

• • 

based on the worship of the elementary powers, and the Srahmau'a 
portion connected with them is chiefly concerned in legendary and 
ritual matter relating to that worship, yet in both these portions of the 
Vedas, and especially in the Brahman'as, the beginnings of a period 
become already visible when the poets raised the questions as to the 
origin of the world and the true nature of the gods. See India, sec. 
Religion. . A first attempt at a systematic answer to these questions 
was made in works which bear an intimate relation to the Brahman'as ; 
and so great was the aw^e in which, on this account, these works were 
held, that they had to be read in the solitude, where the mind could 
ponder in perfect calmness over the mysterious problems in which they 
are engaged! These are Aran'yakas (from aran^ya, a forest). But as 
, the style and contents of the Aran'yakas are extremely obscure, and as, 
through the close alliance of these works to the Brahman'as, of which 
some of them form part, the theological questions of which they treat 
are much overlaid with ritual and other matters which properly belong 
to the Brahman^ as, a further progress made in the same direction led 
to the composition of works and treatises, the diction of which is 
somewhat clearer, and less entangled with subjects extraneous to the 
problems they intend to solve. Such works and treatises are the 
Upanishads. Their object, like •that of the Aran'yakas, is to impress, 
the mind with the belief in one Supreme Spirit [Brahman^ as a neuter, 
and different, therefore, from the same word as a masculine, which is 
the name of the first god of the Trimurti, q. v.), to show that 
Supreme Spirit is the creator of the world ; that the world has no * 
reality if thought of besides Brahman, and that the human soul is 
identical in nature with that same Spirit whence it emanates. The 
reward th# Upanishkds hold out to the believer, who understands their 

15 
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doctrine, and firmly adheres to it, is freedom from Transmigration' 
(q. V.), and consequent eternal hlisSj The object and aim of the 
Upanisha^s are therefore the same as those propounded in the philo- 
sophical systems (see Sanskrit, sec. Literature ) ; and the Upanishads 
may therefore be looked upon as the forerunners of these systems 
themselves — those Upanishads, at least, wliicli vve may call the older 
Upanishads ; for as to the more recent ones, and those which bear the 
stamp of a sectarian character, their claim to be ranked among the 
Vedic writings is extremely doubtful, if at all admissible. 

Thou^di agnxung in the main points of their doctrine, it is easily 
understood tliat works of this nature, ranging over different periods of 

c, 

Hindu religion, will also differ from one another both in tho maimer 
and detail in which they deliver their subject-matter, and in the 
degree of complelenoss with which they treat of it. Thus, in some, 
the legendary narrative, and even ritual detail, are still considerably 
blended with the thcosopliical speculation — and these stand nearest, 
therefore, the Aran'yakas, probably also in time ; in others, more philo- 
sophical, the nature of Brahman and the human soul is the only subject 
of inquiry ; in others, the process of creation is also enlarged upon, 
with detail which harmonises more or less either with the ulterior views 
of the Vedanta (q. v.) or those of the Sankhya (q. v.) philosophy ; some 
Upanishads, again, especially emphasise the inefficiency, for the attain- 
ment of eternal bliss, of the performing religious acts and of worldly 
studies — the knowledge of Brahman being tKo only means that leads 
to this end; others on the contrary, in conformity with the Yoga (q. v.) 
trine, assign a prominent place to the exterior means, by using 
^ which the soul would qualify itself for union with the Supreme Spirit ; 

while the sectarian Upanishads, which identify this Spirit with Vlshn'u 
' And S'iva, have, besides, the tendency of reconciling the popular with 
the philosophical creed. ^ . 
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Of the older Upanishads, a typical instance is furnished in the 
Chh^ndogya Upanishad of the Saraaveda, the framework of which is 
legendary throughojat, aud its contents allegorical and mystical. Other 
shorter Upanishads, freer from narratives and allusions to the myste- 
rious import of ritual acts, aim at a more intelligible exposition of the 
doctrine of the soul. Of their mode of treatment, the following passage 
from th(? KdtUiaka Upanishad will serve as an exauiple : Nachiketas, 
the son of Vajas'ravas, having comS^to the abode of Yama, the judge of 
the dead, and obtained from him the grant of three boons, asks of him, 
for his third boon, an answer to the following question : ** There is this 
doubt : some say that (the soul) exists after the d^eath of a man (in con- 
nection with another body than this): others say that it does not. 
This I should like to know, instructed by thee.’' And Yama, after 
some hesitation, explains to him that the soul and Brahman are one, 
but that a man attains immortality only by understanding this unity, 
and that, to arrive at this understanding, he must free his mind from 
sensual desires, and get a correct knowledge both of the nature of 
Brahman and of the soul. “ Know the soul as the rider, and the body 
as the car ; know intellect as the charioteer, and manas (the origin of 
volition) as the rein. The senses, they sa/, are the horses, the objects 
(their) roads ; and the enjoyer (i. e., the rider) is (the soul) endowed 
with body, senses, and mauas. Thus say the wise. If he (the 
charioteer) is unwise, aud his mauas is always unbridled, his senses ar® , 
uncontrolled like vicious horses ; but if he is wise, and his manas is 
always bridled, his senses are controlled like good horses. He who, 
always impure, is unwise, and whose manas is unbridled, does not attain 
jibode (of immortality), but comes to the world (of birth and death ) 
he, howe'^^Br, who, always pure, is wise, and whose manas is bridled^ 
attains that abode whence he is not bom a^rain. The man who has a 
wise chafioteer, and whose manas is bridled, reaches the other sljpre of 
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the road (of the world), the highest abode of Vishn'u. Higher (i. e., 
subtler), indeed, than the objects are the senses; higher than the 
senses is itianas ; higher than manas, intellect ; and higher than in- 
tellect, the great one, the soul. Higher than the great one is that 
which is unmanifested, and higher than the unmanifested is Purusha, 
the supreme spirit. But higher than Purusha there is nothing : he is 
the goal, the highest resort. This highest spirit is the soul bidden in 
all created beings ; it is not manifest, but is beheld by those who can 
see what is subtle with an attentive, subtle intellect.” The coincidence 
between the allegory, in the foregoing passage, and that in Plato’s 
Phadrus, imparts an ^additional interest to this Upanishad, which is 
valuable, moreover, on account of the evidence it affords as to points of 
agreement and difference between its views of the development of the 
world and those expounded in the Sankhya (q. v.). The MunHaka 
Upanishad is important for the relative position which it assigns to the 
teaching of the Vedas, and the doctrine of the Upanishads. “Two 
sciences,” it says, the knowers of Brahman tell us, “ must be known, 
the higher and the inferior. The inferior is (the knowledge of) the 
R'igveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the Atharvaveda, the 
knowledge of pronunciation, the ritual, grammar, e.\planation of Vedic 
texts, prosody, and astronomy. But the higher knowledge is that by 
which that imperishable Brahman is comprehended. That which is 
invisible, unseizable, without descent (o^ origin), without either colour, 
eye, or ear, without hand or foot, eternal, mofiifold (in creation), all- 
pervading, very subtle, undecaying — the wise behold it as the cause of 
Sted beings." And in another place, the performers of the sacrificial 
rites ordained by the Veda are said to attain, indeed, to Indra*s heaven 
in virtue of their pious^ work ; but this state of bliss is deeV^red^o be 
Unstable and perishable, and these ** fools .... drop (from their 
heaven) as soon as this ^heaven (the reward of tlieir acts) has faded 
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away. Fancying that pious aotp, ordained by the Vedas and codes of 
lawl Are the highest (object of man), these ignorant people d^ not know 
that there is something else which leads to eternal bliss. Having 
enjoyed (the reward of their deeds) on the happy summit of paradise, 
they enter again this world, or one that is (even) lower. Those on the 
contrary, who practise penance and faith, and, with subdued desire, live 
in the forest, under the vow of a religious mendicant, they, free from 
sin, enter through the sun to that abode where resides that immortal 
spirit, that spirit, indeed, of undecaying nature.” 

The Talavakdra, or Kend, Upanishad, which, being one of the 
shortest, is in form one of the most philosophical treatises of this kind, 
puts in clearer language, perhaps, than any other Upanishad, the 
doctrine that the true knowledge of the supreme spirit consists in tlie 
consciousness which man acquires of his incapacity to understand it, 
since the human mind being capable only to comprehend finite objects, 
cannot have a knowledge of what is infinite. 

The Upanishads are not supposed to have been revealed in the same 
manner as the Vedic hymns. See Veda. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of a few confessedly modern JUpanishads, they are not 
assigned to human authorship, but looked upon as inspired writings, 
to which the term S'ruti applies. In several Upanishads, no special 
mention is made of their divjne origin; in some, however, this is 
done. Thus the ChhCv^iLdogya Upanishad, in its concluding section * 
relates: “This (knowledge of the soul) Brahman (the god of the 
Trimurti) imparted to Prajapati (a lord of creation— the patri^jjgijji 
Kas'yapa, as S'ankara explains) ; Prajapati imparted it to Manu, and 
ManiPto mankind the Br^haddranyaka Upanishad, which on three 
occasions gives long lists of teachers who handed it down to thek» - 
pupils always ascribes itself, in the last insbince, to the authorship of 
“ the self-existent Brahman (the supreme spirit) and in a similar 
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manner the Mwi*d/aka Upanishad says that it was Brahman (the god 
of the Trimurti), the creator of the universe, who first taught the 
science of \he supreme spirit to his eldest son, Atharvan, As in the 
case of most ancient works of Sanskrit literature, the date of the 
Upanishads also still remains quite uncertain, and, wherever given is 
purely conjectural. According to the native system, they are classified 
as belonging to one or the other of the four Vedas, with wlJich they 
are held to stand in immediate connection. There are Upanishads, 
consequently, of the R'ig*, Yajur-, Sama, and Atharvavcda. But this 
classification has no reference whatever to chronology. — For a fuller 
account of these work?, see Professor Weberns Indtsche Studien, vols. i. 
ii, (Berlin, 1850—1853),* and his AJmdfmiische VoHcsungcn iiher Indische 
Literaturgeschichte 1852) ;t Professor M. Muller’s History of 

Ancient Sanskrit Literature (Loud. 1800); John Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, — iv. (Lond. 1858 — 1803); and the edition and 
translation of several of these Upanishads by E. Ilocr, Rdjendra Ldla 
Mitra, and E. B. Cowell, in the Bibliotheca Jndlca ; also Piaja 
Rammohun Roy’s Translation of several Principal Boohs, Passages, and 
Texts of the Veds (Lond. 1832). The names of 149 Upanishads, as 
compiled from various sources, by Professor M. Muller, may be found 
in the Zeitsclinft der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. xix. 
p. 137, ff. 


USHAS. 

UsiiAS (from the Sanscrit* ‘ to shine, to burn,’ and kindre4 ;mth 
^he Greek eds or heds, and the Latin aurora), ‘ the Dawn,’ is* one of the 

* Vol. ix., 1-173. 

t ^pd. ed., 170—190. Huug. “ Bralinm and. die BraljmBneu (1871), p. 31 f. 
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female deities of the Vedic religion of India (see India, sec. Religion^ 
and ffmongst these is invoked with special predilection by tl^e poets of 
the R'igveda hyirfhs. The invigorating influence which the dawn 
exercises on body and mind, and the luminous and other plienomena 
connected with the beginning of the day, form the subject of some of 
the best portions of Vedic poetry: and out of them Ushas arises as one 
of the most pleasing goddesses of the ancient Hindu pantheon. She is 
invoked as ‘the affluent,’ as * the giver of food,’ and ‘ the bringer of 
opulence she is asked to bestow on the pious ‘riches with horses and 
cattle,’ ‘ posterity and troops of slaves;’ and she ii^ praised for the many 
boons she has showered on the worshippers who were liberal to her. 
She is the godiless * eiidowed with an excellent intellect,’ and the 
‘ truthful,’ or fullillor of her promises. ‘ She animates the diligent; ’ 
when she appears, ‘ bipods and quadrupeds (are in motion),’ ‘ the , 
winged birds flock around from the boundaries of the sky,’ and ‘ men 
who have to earn their bread quit their homes.’ She rides in a * golden 
chariot,’ which is ‘ample and beautiful;’ and the Sanscrit w^ord 
meaning a cow (or, as a masculine, an ox), and also a ra}^ of light, she 
is not only ‘ the mother of the rays of or atrended by th(3m, and 

rays of light are her banner, but her chariot is drawn by ‘ ruddy kine,' 
or, as they are sometimes called ‘ ruddy oxen.’ Lt;\ss frequently .she is 
spoken of as travelling with lio?‘fos; for tho horse, as a symbol of light, 
is more especially appro^)ri}Xled to the god of the sun. The relation of 
Ushas to other Vedic deities is of a twofold, a phy.si<*fd and a litnal, 
character, inasmuch as pbenomeiia of dawn are connected with oUbtr. 
phenomena of nature, and us certain religioug ceremonies are perfurmed 
at daybreak. On these grounds, she is frequently addressed as ‘ the 
daughter of heaven ; * and when her ‘ parents ’ are spoken of, the conP^ 
meiitator explains this w^ord as implying ‘ heaven and earth.’ She is 
further called the daughter of night (night being the precursor df the 
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dawu) ; but, on other o«:casions, she is^aJso spoken of as having illicit for 
her sister.^ She is, besides, the sister of the two luminous deities; 
and Varun'a, and the faithful wife of Sunja, the sun. According to an 
old commentator {Ydska)^ she would in one passage of the R'igvedaalso 
be the deity * who has the sun for her child,' either because the sun is 
her companion, or because he absorbs the moisture (i. e., the frost) ; 

c 

but as rus^advaUd, the word, so interpreted, admits also of another ren- 
dering, it is doubtful whether she bears this epithet, the more so as in 
another passage the sun is said to follow Ushas as a man follows a 
woman. The As'wins being the luminous twin-gods, who probably 
represent the transition from darkness to light, and therefore that 
intermingling of both which becomes inseparable (see John Muir's 
‘ Contribution to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology,’ 
in the Jourml of the Royal Asiatic Society , new series, vol. ii., 1866 ), 
Ushas is called their ‘ friend * — according to Sayan'a, also their sister ; 
she * follows their lustre,' and * awakes' them to partake of the Soma 
prepared for them ; and in their turn they are asked ‘ to unite with the 
dawn.’ Another god, who originally on physical grounds is associated 
with Ushas, is Indra, the ruler of the bright firmament. He 
‘generates (i. e., causes to appear) sun and dawn,’ and ‘appoints them 
to their oflic^,’ which is that of dispelling darkness ; but though, ‘ when 
(in the morning), desiring (the Soma), |ie honours the dawn,* his ascen- 
dancy during the day becomes fatal to her ; Jor then ‘ he slays her,’ 

‘ breaks her chariot ; ' and ‘ her shattered chaiiot reposing on (the banks 
4^^ the river Vipas’, she departs from afar,* Most of these deities ; 
become, in consequence, associated with Ushas also as sharers in certain 
sacrifices which are offered to her ; and besides these. Agni, the (jod of 
who carries the offerings to the gods« and Soma* Like many 
of the most poetical deities of the Vedic creed, aisp Ushas i| excluded 
from^lhe Hindu pantheon of the classical period. Her place is there 
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j tabi5ii;by Arun/a (the ruddy), ^ whom the epic poems and the Puran'as 
^^^^{talfethe sou of the patriarch Kas^apa and his wife Vinata, and the 
"yoatiger brother of Garud'a, the bird- vehicle of Vishn'u. According to 
the Makdbhdratat he was appointed by the gods to the office of 
charioteer of the sun, in order to .intercept his fiery heat, when the sun, 
angry with the gods for being exposed to the enmity of Rahu, it 
was feared, would consume the world. Where represented, Arun'a is 
therefore seated before the sun on his chariot, driving his horses ; but 
as the legends deprive him of his legs, his body is seen perfect to his 
knees. 


VAIS'ESHIKA. 

Vais'eshika is the name of one of the two great divisions of the Nydya 
(q. V.) school of Hindu philosophy, and probably a later development of 
the Nyaya itself, properly so called, with which it agrees in its analytical 
method of treating the subjects of human research, but from which it 
differs in the arrangement of its topics, and more especially by its 
doctrine of atomic individualities or via'eshas — whence its name is 
derived. 

The topics or categories {paddrlhas) under which Kanfdda^ flie 
founder of this system, arranges his subject-matter, are the following 
4ix: (1) substance, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) generality, (5) at^ic 
individuality, and (6) co-inherence ; and later writers of his school add 
to tihese a seventh category, viz., non-existencg. 1. Substance is the 
intimate*cause of an aggregate effect ; it is that in which qualities abide 
and in which action takes place- It is qinefold, viz., earth, water, 
light, air, ether, time, space, soul, and mana$, or the organ of ajfection. 
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Quality ia united with substance ; comprises the following 54 : 
colour, savour, odour, feel, number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, 
disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, ‘■viscidity, sound, 
understa iding, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition or effort, merit, 
demerit, and self-iestitiition. 3. Action consists in motion, and abides 
in substance alone. It affects a single, that is, a finite substance, 
which is matter. Action is either motion upwards or motion down- 
wards, or contraction or expansion, or motion onwards. 4. Generality 
abides in substance, quality, and action. It is of two kinds, higher 
and lower — genus and species. *6. Atomic individuality resides in 
eternal substances, by wliich are meant the organ of affection, soul, 
time, space, ether, earth, water, light, and air; it is the ultimate 
difference, technically called vis^esha ; such differences are endless ; 
and two atoms of the same substance, though homogeneous with one 
another, differ merely in so far as they exclude one another. 0. Co- 
inherence, or perpetual intimate connection, resides in things which 
cannot exist indcpciuleiilly from one another, such as the parts and the 
whole, quality and the thing qualified, action and agent, species and 
individujil, atomic individuality, and eternal substance. 7. Non- 

h *' 

existence, the last catogory, added to the foregoing by the modern 
Vais'eshikas, ip; defined by them as being either non existence, which 
is without beginning, but has an end — aij that of ajar, which did not 
exist until its antecedent non-existence ceased when being formed out 
of the clay ; or non-existence, which has a beginning, but no end — as 
ajar which is smashed by a blow of a mallet; or absolute non- 
existence, which, extending through all times, has neither beginning 
nor end — as when it is ffuid that ajar is not on the ground ; or mutual 
’mott-existonce, which is the reciprocal negation of identity — as when it 
is remarked that ajar is mi a piece of cloth. The pature of ^each of 
these substances, qualities, actions, &c , is, then, the subject of special 
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investigation. Thus, earth is said to be that of which the distinguish- 
ing fluality is odour ; it is described as being of two kinds : eternal, in 
its atomic character; and uiieternal, when in the shaje of some 
product. Again, products are defined as eitlier organised bodies of five 
sorts, or organs of perception, or anorganic masses, such as stones, &c. 
Amongst the qualities, colour is defined as that quality wliich is appre- 
hended «uly by the sense of sight ; which resides in earth, water, and 
light ; wliich is distinguishablo in earth as white, yellow, green, red, 
black, tawny, and variegated ; in water, as white, but not resplendent ; 
ill light, as white and resplendent, &c. Self -restitution — to give another 
instance of the definition of the qualities — is dee^iribed as threefold : as 
impetus, the cause of activity in earth, w’ater, light, air, and the organ 
of affection ; as tVie mental process peculiar to the soul, which is the 
cause of memory ; and as elasticity, in mats and similar substances, 
wliich causes an altered thing to rcussume its former position. 

Though this cursory statement must hero suHico to give a general 
idea of the Vais'eshika system, it is worthy of especial notice that, 
according to it, nnderstanding is the quality of sow/, and the instruments 
of right notion are treated of under the h<?ad of “ understanding 
{buddld)” Kan'ada admits of only two sufh instruments, or pramdn'as, 
viz., knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with its object, 
and inference. Comparison, revelation, and the other instruments of 

right notion, mentioned in otSer systems, the Gomraentators endeawemr 
• * 
to show are included in these two. Fallacies and other modes of incon- 
clusive reasoning are further dealt with in connection with “ inference,” 
though with less detail than in the Nyaya, where these topics^ are 
enl^ged upon with particular predilection, — The reputed founder of 
the Vais'«ihika is Eanfdda, which name the native authorities derive 
from Kan^a, minute, and dda, eating, and sometimes, therefore, also 
change ^nto Kan^ahhuj or KarCahhaksha {bhuj and hhaksha being 
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synonyms of dda). Nothing, however, is known as to the history or 
date of this personage, as they are involved in the same obscurity which 
covers most^ of the renowned writers of ancient In^ia. His work is 
divided into ten adhyayds, or books, each of which is subdivided into 
two diurnal lessons ; these, again, being subdivided into sections con- 
taining two or more Sutras or aphorisms, on the same topic. Like 
the Nyaya-Sutras, the work of Kan'ada has been comment^ upon 
by a triple set of cominenlaries, and popularised in several elementary 
treatises. The text with the commentary of S^ankara Mis^ra — who is 
not to be confounded with the celebrated Vedanta author — has been 
edited at Calcutta in isOl by the Pan'd'it Jayanarayana Tarka Pan- 
ehanana, who added to it a gloss of his own ;* and some of the Sutras 
have been translated by the late Dr. Ballantync (Mirzapore, 1851). 
Of later works on the same system, may be mentioned the Bhdshd- 
parichchheda, edited with the commentary called SiddhdntamuJctdvali, 
and translated by the late Dr. Iloer in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1850), and the popular Tarkasangraha in several editions; edited also 
and translated by Dr. Ballantyne (2nd. edit., Calcutta, 1848), who in 
his preface gives a catalogue of the commentaries which this work has 
elicited. The reader not acquainted with Sanskrit is, for further in- 
formation on ,the subject, referred to these translations, and to the 
essays on the Vais'eshika system by H. T. Colehrooke {Miscellaneous 
Jlfssays, vol. i , Lend. 1837), and Professor M. Muller,in the 6th and 7th 
volumes of the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen OeselUchaft. 

Boer*B German translation appeared in “ Zeitschrift der 'deutschen 
morgenlandischen GescUschaft,” xxi., 309 — 420, and ixii,, 383 — 442 j Profesaor 
Gough’s translation of texA and commentary in vols. iii.— vi. of the “Paifdit,” 
also separately at Benares. See also Professor Cowell’s notes to hitf edition of 
Oolebrooko’s Essays, i. 280—318, and his translation of ch. x. (Vais'eshika- 
dars'ana) of the Sarvadars'anfi-sangraha, in vol. xi. of thet “ Pandit Y (1876), 
p. 372 5., 433 ff. 
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Vaishn'avas is the name of one of the three great divisions of Hindu 
sects. See India, section Religion, The word, derived from Viahn'u 
(^* V.), designates the worshippers of this deity, and comprises a great 
variety of sects; but this variety itself differs according to different 
periods of the medieval history of India, old divisions becoming extinct, 
and new ones taking their place. Thus, the account of the Vaishn'avas, 
as given in a celebrated work of Ananilngiriy Hie ^Sankara-dig-vijaya, 
or the victory of the great theologian S'ankara over his religious adver- 
saries, would no longer apply in detail to the present condition of the 
Vaishn'avas ; and even some of those varieties mentioned by the late 
Professor Wilson in his Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
written in 1832, would seem to have disappeared already in our days- 
The common link of all the sects comprised under the name of Vaish- 
n'avas, is their belief in the supremacy of Vishn'u over the other gods 
of the Trimurti (q. v.). Their difference consists in the character which 
they assign to this supremacy, and to th| god Vishn'u himself, in the 
religious and other practices founded on the nature of their belief, 
and in their sectarian marks. The following sects belonging to this 
category may especially be noticed here. 

1. The Ramanujas, or S'rt Vaishn'avas y or S'ri-Sanrpraddyins. They 
derive their origin from Ramanuja, a celebrated reformer, who was 
bom at Perambur, in the south of India, about the middle of th€!*'i3th 
century, and is considered by his followers as an incarnation of S' esha, 
the 8erpej;it of Vishn'u. He studied at Conjeveram, resided after- 
wards at S'riranga, and then travelled over different parts of India, 
where h# was especially engaged in combating the professors of different 
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creeds, particularly the S'aivas. On his return to S'riranga, he was 
seized by the king Kerika'la Chola, but effected his escape, and found 
refuge with the Jain king of Mysore, Vi tala Deva, \yhom he converted 
to the Vaishn'ava faith. For twelve years he then remained at My- 
sore ; but at the death of the Chola king, returned to S'riranga, whore 
he spent the remainder of his life in religious seclusion. T)ie Raman- 
ujas address their worship to Vishu'u and his consort, Lakshifjl (q. v.)» 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly. Hence 
their sect consists of corresponding subdivisions, according as Narayan'a 
or Lakslimi, or Lakshmi-N arayan^a, or Kama, or Sita or Sita-IUiina, or 
any other incarnation^' of these deities, is the preferential object of the 
veneration of the votary. Their most striking peculiarity is the pre- 
paration and the scrupulous privacy of their meals ; for should the meal 
during its preparation, or while they are eating, attract even the looks 
of a stranger, the operation is irjstantly stopped, and the viands buried 
in the ground. The marks by which they distinguish themselves from 
other sects are two perpendicular white lines, drawn with a white earth, 
Oopwlmuiana, from the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the 
nose ; in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made with red 
Sanders, or preparation of turmeric and lime; other marks, represent- 
ing several of the attributes of Vishn'u, they have either painted or 
^ impressed on the breast and each upper arm ; and, besides, they wear a 
necklace of the wood of the Tulasi (lioly basil), and carry a rosary of 
the seeds of the same plant, or of the lotus. The sacred formula with 
which a member of this sect is initiated into it consists merely of the 
words Om rdmdya namaU, * Om, salutation to Rama.* Their pr^cipal 
religious tenet is the belief that Vishn'u is the cause and ci*c;ator of all 
worlds; that he and the universe are one, though he is of a twofold 
form I the supreme spirit or cause, and the gross one, the* effect or 
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matter. In distinction from the Vedanta, with which their doctrine 
has otherwise many points of contact, they regard their supreme deity 
as endowed with qualities, all of which are of course excellent; and 
teach that the hnivcrse consists of chit, thinking or spirit, acliit^ 
unthinking or matter, and tshcara^ or god ; the relation of which is that 
of enjoyer, the thing enjo 3 ’e(l, and the ruler of both. Tlio deity, they 
assumej^ is or has been visibly present in five modifications ; in the 
objects of worship, as images, &c. ; in the incarnations (see under 
Vishn'u); in certain forms called Vyuhas, viz., VasuJcva or Kr'islin'a; 
Balarama, Pradyumna, and Aniriiddha; and in the subtle form which 
comprises six qualities — absence of passion, i|nmortality, exemption 
from pain or care, absence of natural W'ants, love, and practice of 
truth — and the human soul; all of which have to be worshipped 
seriatim, as the votary ascends in the scale of perfection. The chief 
authoritative works, in Sanscrit, of tliis sect are the Vtuidntd Sutras, 
with several commentaries, several works on the Vedanta (q. v.) philo- 
sophy, the Panchardtra of Narada; of Puran'as the Vishn^w, 
Naradhja-, Ganid'a-, Padma-, Vardha^, and Bhagamta-Pimin^a ; and 
besides, the works of Venlcat'a, and several popular works in the 
dialects of the south. It is in the south that the followers of Karaa- 
nuja, and their temples and establishments, arc still numerous ; in the 
north of India, where they are better known as S'ri VaUhn^avas, they 
are not of frequent occurrence.| 

2. The PdmdnandsLS, or Edmdvats. They are by far the most 
numerous class of sectaries, in Gangetic India ; in the district of Agra, 
they alone constitute seven-tenths of the ascetic population. ♦They 
belong chiefly to the poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of 
the Itajputs and military Brahmans. The foundA of this sect was Rdmd- 
nanda, who, by some, is considered to have been the immediate disciple 
of Rami^uja ; by .others, the fifth in descent from that teacher, when 
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he would have lived about the end of the 13th century ; but other more 
reliable accounts place him toward the end of the 14th, or the begin- 
ning of the 7 5th century. According to common tradition, Eamananda 
seceded from the Ramanujas, to whom he originally belonged, 
because, having spent some time in travelling through various parts of 
India, and, in consequence, having been suspected by his fellow- 
disciples not to have conformed to the rule of the Ramanujas iij taking 
his meals, he was condemned to feed in a place apart from the rest of 
them, but did not acquiesce in the affront thus offered him. His resi- 
dence was at Benares, at the Pancha Gang& Ghat', where a Math, or 
monastery, of his followers is said to have existed. The especial object 
of their worship is Vishn'u, in his incarnation as Edmachandra, ajid 
his consort Sttd, and, as amongst the Ramanujas, these deities either 
singly or jointly. Some members of this sect also pay adoration to 
other forms of Vishn'u ; and the religious mendicants of the sect consider 
all form of adoration superfluous, being content with the incessant invoca- 
tion of Kr'ishn'a and Rama. Their practices are less precise than those 
of the Ramanujas; but the most important difference between them 
consists in the fact, that Ramananda abolished the distinction of caste 
amongst the religious order^, and taught that a Vairdgin, or one who 
quitted the ties of nature and society, shook off at the same time all 
personal distinction. The initiatory formula of a Ramananda is 8'ri 
or ‘blessed Rama.' Their sectarian marks are the same as 
those of the Ramanujas ; except that the red perpendicular streak on 
the forehead is varied in shape and extent, and generally narrower than 
^ tbat%r the Ramanujas. There are various subdivisions of this sect, 
believed to have been founded by several eminent disciples of Raman- 
anda. Their doctrines vary often from that of the latter,^,but they 
maintain an amicable intercourse with the Ramanujas and with each 
other. The tw’elve chief disciples of Ramananda were As'dnam^ Kabfr, 
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Raidas^ Ptpdy Sunurdnandi Stikhdnand, Bhavdnandt Dhavana, Sena, 

% ^ 

Mahdnand, Paramdnand, and S^H Anand ; and besides these Ndbhi^i, 
the author of th^ Bhaktamala, Sur-Dds, TulasUDds,* the^translator in 
Hindi of the Ramayan'a, and the author of many popular works which 
exercise a considerable influence on the Hindu population, and the poet 
Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda. Many legends of course, 
are refated of these personages, especially in the Bhaktamala, the 
favourite work of this sect. 

3. The Kahir Panthu, The founder of this sect, one of the most 
interesting and important in Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, 
in Bengal itself, was Kabir, the most celebrated of the twelve disciples 
of Ramatiauda, beforc mentioned, who, therefore, probably lived about 
the end of the 14th century. The circumstances connected with his 
birth, life, and death are all related as miraculous ; and so little is cer- 
tain about his life, that even the Mussulmans claim him as one of their 
persuasion. But his great conversancy with the Hindu S'dstrae, and 
his limited knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities, render such a 
supposition highly improbable. According to the doctrine of this sect, 
there is but one God, the creator of the world ; but, in opposition to the 
Vedanta (q. v.), they assert that he his a body formed of the five 
elements of matter, and a mind endowed with the tliree gunae, or 
qualities : he is of ineffable purity and irresistible power, eternal, and 
free from the defects^ of human nature, but in other respects dd^s^fiot 
differ from man. The pure man is his living resemblance ; and after 
death, becomes his equal and associate. God and man are therefore 
not only the same, but both in the same manner everything that exists. * 
Fbr«7d ages, God was alone; he then felt the desire to renew tiie 
world, wfdch desire assumed the shape of a female form; and this 

• Th^Rftm&yaaa.of Tulsi Bis, translated by p. S. Ghrowse. Vol, I. (1877), 
Introduction, p. 4 if. 
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form is Maya, or illusion, with whom he begot the triad, Brahman; 

c 

Vishn'u, and S'iva. He then disappeared, and Maya approached her 
offspring, in 'order to frame the universe. Vishn'u h.esitated to asso- 
ciate with her, and is therefore more respected by the Kabir Pantbis 
than the other two gods of the triad ; but the latter were frightened by 
her, and the result of their submission was the birth of Saraswati, 
Lakshmi, and Uma, whom she wedded to the three deities to produce 
the world. To understand the falsehood of Maya is, therefore, the 
chief aim of man ; and so long only as he is ignorant of the source of 
life, he is doomed to Transmigration, which, according to the 
belief of this sect, is alfio extended to the planetary bodies — a falling 
star or meteor being a proof, for instance, that it undergoes a fresh 
change. The moral code of the Kabir Pantbis is, in many respects, 
creditable to them. Life, they teach, being the gift of God, must not 
be violated by his creatures. Humanity and truth are two of their 
cardinal virtues ; retirement from the world is deemed desirable ; and 
implicit devotion, in word, act, and thought, to the Guru, or spiritual 
teacher, a supreme duty. But, as regards the latter point, it is 
characteristic that the pupil is enjoined first to scrutinize the teacher’s 
doctrine and acts, and to be sdtisfied that he is the sage he pretends to 
be, before he resigns himself to his control. It is no part of their faith 
to worship any deity, or to observe any ceremonies and rites of the 
Hhidrfs ; but they are recommended outwardly to conform to all the 
usages of tribe and caste, and some even pretend to worship the usual 
divinities, though this is not considered justifiable. They have no 
^ peculiar mode of dress, and though some wear the sectarian marks of the 
Vaishn'avas, and the necklace and rosary, all these outward signq abe 
considered of no importance. Though, therefore, properly <vipeaking, 

r 

they can scarcely be included amongst the Vaishu'ava sects, yet their 
paying more reject to Vishn'u than to any other god of the Tfimurti^ 
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and the fact of Kabir having been 'a disciple of Ramananda, 
also the friendly intercourse which they maintain with most of the 
Vaishn'ava secta, cause them always to be looked upon as belonging to 
them. The doctrines of Kabir are taught in a great variety of works 
in different dialects of Hindi, all of which are the acknowledged com- 
positions of his disciples and successors. The principal are the SdkhUt 
6000 In number, consisting of one stanza each ; the Bijak, in 654 
sections ; and the Sukh Nidhdn, The sect itself is split into a number 
of subdivisions, and twelve branches of it are traced to the following 
personages ; 8 'rutf/ 02 xU Dcu% the author of ^the Siikh Nidhan — his 
successors preside over the Chaura at Benares ; Bliago Das, the author 
of the Bijak ; Nnydjjan Das and Churdman' Das, the two sons of a 
merchant at Jabbalpur ; Jaggo Dds^ of Kuttack ; Jivau Das ; KdmaU of 
Bombay; Tdk Sail, of Baroda; Jndm, of Majjhni, near Sahas'ram ; Saheh 
DdSy of Cuttack ; Nitydnand, and Kam/d Nad, in the Dekhan. The 
principal establishment of the sect is the Kabir Chaura at Benares.* 

4. The VallahhdchdnjaSy or Rudra Sampraddyhis. The original 
teacher of this sect is said to have been Vishii^u Swamin : but it is a 
later successor of his, Vallabha Achdrya, who, from the influence which 
his teaching and writing exercised on the propagation of his doctrines, 
must be considered the real founder of this sect. He was born in 1479, 
in a forest called Champaran'ya, wdiere his parents deserted him on a 
pilgrimage they had i^ndertaken to Benares. The gods, of course, took 
care of the infant ; and his parents, who recovered him afterwards, took 
him to Gokula, a village on the left bank of the Jumna, a short Jistance 
from Mathura, where he received his first education. In his twelfth 
yba{, he left this place, in order to propagate thigoughout India his tenets, 
which, af that time, it must bo understood, he had already framed.^ On 

* The Adi-grantl^ translated by E. Trumpp p. 93, note 1, and p. 126, 

^oto 1.* 
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arriving at a certain town in the south of India, he became acquainted 
with a person of influence, Ddmodaradds, whom he converted to»his 
doctrine. Both of them then proceeded together to tjie city of Vyayo- 
nagar, where the maternal parents of Vallabha resided. ■ He was now 
introduced to the court of the king of VTijayanagara, Kr'ishn'adeva, and 
succeeded so well in bis disputation with the S'aivas and Smarts Brah* 
mans, that not only the king bestowed on him rich presents, *but the 
Vaishn'avas elected him as their chief, with the title of Acharya, or 
spiritual teacher. He then travelled to Ujjayin, Allahabad, and Benares, 
and from there, for nine years, through different parts of India, until, 
on his return to BrindAvan, as a reward for his exertions and faith, he 
was honoured by a visit from the god Kr^ishn'a in person, who enjoined 
him to introduce his worship, and to found the religion now so widely 
diffused throughout Western India under the sectarian name of Rudra 
Sampraddya, Vallabha ultimately settled at Benares, and there 
composed seventeen works in Sanskrit, the most important of which are 
a commentary on the Vedanta and Mimans& Sutras, and one on 
the Bhagavata Puran'a ; works, however, only intended for the learned, 
and now very rare. He died on a hill in the vicinity of Benares, in hie 
fifty-third year, after having mftde eighty-four devoted disciples. He was 
succeeded by his second son, Vithalndthji, who was bom in 1516, in the 
village of Parn'at, and is known amongst the sect by the designation of 
S'r^^bsain Ji, his father Vallabha*s sectairian name being S'ri Acharya 
Ji. Vithaln&thji died in 1583, and left, besides four daughters, seven 
sons, who were all teachers, and formed as many communities ; viz., 
. Oirdl&iji 1540), Govinda Hdy (bom 1542), Bdlkr^ishnlaji (bom 
1549), Gokulndthji (bom 1551), Bagundthji (born 1554), Jadunfithji 
(bora 1556), and Ghananhydniji (bom 1561.) It was, howevbt Gokul^ 
n&itji who became the most celebrated of the descendants of VithaK 
n&thji, for to him especially is due the vitality of this sect; and^even to 
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the present day the followers of his descendants consider their own 
G^osains the only legitimate teachers of their faith, while even the 
adherents of the other sons of Vithalnathji pay them the gteatest respect. 
It is about the period when the sons of Vithalnathji dispersed that they 
first acquired the title of Mahdrdj, or “ great king,” by which the chiefs 
of this sect are now best known, though besides this proud designation 
they have other distinctive titles, such as ValUihha Kuld, Agni Kvla^ 
Ouru^ &c. The heads of the Gokulnaihji division of this sect are 
usually called Gohd Gosdins, or Goktilastha Gosdim, The members 
of this sect are widely diffused throughout Bombay, Cutch, Kattywar,, 
and Central India, and especially the protince of Malwa. Their;; 
establishments and temples are numerous throughout India ; especially 
at Mathura, Brindavan, and Benares. The most celebrated of all is at 
S'ri Nath Dwar, in Ajmeer ; and the members themselves belong to the 
better and wealthier classes of the Hindu community. At present, 
there are about sixty or seventy “ Maharajas of this sect dispersed over 
India ; eight or ten of whom reside at Bombay alone, and fifteen or 
sixteen at Ookul. But so much degenerated are they as a body, that 
only two or three of them have any knowledge of Sanskrit — the rest, as 
a distinguished writer on this sect, Mr Karsaiidds Mulji, asserts, being 
grossly ignorant — for, as Wilson remarks, it is a curious feature in the 
notions of this sect, that the veneration in which the Gosains are held 
is paid solely to their descent, and is unconnected with any idea^df'their 
sanctity and learning — and that, though they are not unfrequently 
destitute of all pretensions to individual respectability, they nevertheless 
enjoy the unlimited homage of tjieir followers. 

* Jbe chief authority of the sect is the Bhdgavata Purdn'a^ and 
after it, “the works of Vallabha and various books, 74 in number, 89 of 
which are translations from Sanskrit, and the rest original compositions 
in th^ Brijbhasfia dialect. The object of^ their adoration is Vishn'u 
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(q. V.) in his incarnation as Kr'islin'a, whose residence is Goloka, far 
above the three worlds. There he originally lived alone, but in medi- 
tating on the M;orks of creation, created a female form, which became the 
primary agent in creation : this was Maya. He then produced crude 
matter, the iive elements, and all the divine beings ; the gods of the 
Triinurti, their female consorts, and 300 millions of Gopis, or cow- 
herdesses, who ai*e the especial attendants on Kr'ishn'a. The principles 
of the sect, as laid down by Vallabha, are the following ten — 1. To 
secure the firm support of Vallabhacharya; 2. To exercise chiefly the 
worship of Kr'ishu'a; 3. To forsake the sense of Vaidik opinion, and 
be a suppliant to Kr'ishn'i ; 4. To sing praises with feelings of humility ; 
5. To believe that Vallabha is a Gopi, or mistress of Kr'ishii'a; 6. To 
swell the heart with the name of Kr'ishn'a ; 7. To forsake liis commands 
not for a moment ; 8. To put faith in his words and doings ; 9. To 
adopt the society of the good, knowing them divine ; and, 10. To see 
not the faults, but speak the truth. Out of this code, however, grew 
up the doctrine, that the Gurii or Mahanij is the impersonation of 
Ki'^ishii'a himself, that God and the Guru ai’e necessarily to be wor- 
shipped, and that the sectary is bound to bestow on him “ his body, 
organs of sense,, life, heart, andt.olhcr faculties, and wife, house, family, 
property, with his own self.” The gross abuse which was made of this 
tenet became apparent in a very remarkable trial, tlie so-called Maharaj 
LibeLGiise, which took place in 1801 in thd Supreme Court of Bombay, 
and revealed the licentiousness of one of the then Maharajas of the 
sect at Bombay ; the defendant sued for libel by this Mahar^ being a 
highly fbspected and distinguished member of the sect, Mr. Karsandas 
Muiji, who had had the courage of calling, in a native newspaper, on 
the Maharajas to reform, and to return to the Hindu faith, ai^ whose 
public conduct on that occasion elicited the highest praise of the court, 
and it is to be hoped initiated a better era of this sect. The temples 
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of the sect have images of Kr'ishn'a, and Radha, his principal wife; 
the former representing a chubby boy, of a dark hue, who is richly 
decorated, and eight times a day receives the homage of hie worshippers. 
The ceremonials which on those occasions take place are the mangala, 
or morning levee, about half-an-hour after sunrise, when the image is 
washed and dressed, and presented with refreshments ; the s^rHngdra, 
when the image, having been anointed and perfumed, holds his public 
court — this takes place about an hour and a-half after the preceding ; 
tlie gwdla, forty-eight minutes after tJie last, the image being now 
visited preparatory to its going out ; the rajabhoga, held at mid-day, when 
V Kr'isWa is supposed to have come home from tVe pastures and sat down 
to dine — all sorts of delicacies are then placed before the image, and 
distributed to the votaries present; tho utthdpana, three hours before 
sunset, when the god is summoned to get up from his siesta ; the bhoga^ 
or afternoon meal, about half an hour later ; the sand/igd, about sunset, or 
the evening toilet of the image ; and the H^agana^ or retiring to repose 
about seven in the evening ; the imago then being put upon a bed, and 
refreshments being placed near it, when the votaries retire, and the 
temple is shut till the ensuing morning. Besides these ceremonies, 
there are other annual festivals observed dby this sect throughout India; 
of these, the Rath Ydtrd, or procession of the god in a chair, is the 
most celebrated in Bengal and Orissa ; tho most popular at Benares is 
the Janmmh'tamh or the nativity of Kv'ishn'a ; and the Rds Ydird, or 
annual commemoration of the dance of Kr'ishn'a with sixteen Gopis-^ 
a very popular festival, at which all kind of rejoicings take place. The 
mark on the forehead 0/ the Vallabhacharyas consists of two fierpen- 
dfcular lines meeting in a semicircle at the root of the nose, and having 
a round sjpot of red between them. On the breasts and arms, they have 
the same marks as the Ramanujas, made with a black earth called 
S'ydmSandi or any black metallic substance*; their necklace and rosary 
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are made of the stalk of the Tulasi (holy basil) plant. — For a fuller 
account of this sect, its authorities, festivals, and worship, and the p^o- 
tices of the Maharijas, see the interesUng Historic of the Sect of Maha- 
r&jas or Vattabhdcharyae in We$tern India (by Karsandas Muiji— 
London, 1865), which also contains the history of the ** Maharig Libel 
Case,” above referred to. 

5. The Mddhwctcharyas, or Brahma Sampraddyins. This sect occurs 
especially in the peninsula, and was founded by a Brahman, Mddhwd- 
ehdt'ya, who is looked upon by his followers as an incarnation of Vayu, 
the god of wind, after having been incarnate in preceding ages as 
Hanumat and Bhima. ^ He was born in the year 1199, and educated 
in a convent at AnantesWr. In his ninth year, he was initiated 
into the order of Anchorites by Achyuta Pracha, a descendant 
of Sanaka, a spn of Brahman. At that early age he composed a com- 
mentaiy on the Gita; then travelled to the Himalaya, and when 
returned, erected at Udipi the image of Kriishn'a, which had been 
originally made by Aijuiia, and miraculously recovered by him. In 
addition to the principal temple at Udipi, he established eight other 
temples in Tuluva, below the Ghats ; composed, it is related, thirty-seven 
works, and on a controversial »tour, triumphed over various divines. In 
his seventy-ninth year he went to BadarikasVama, where, the legend 
says, he continues to resale with Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and 
Puran^. It seems that he was originally a priest of the S'aiva faith, 
and one of his names, Ananda Tirtha, even indicates that he belonged 
to the class of Das'nami Gosains, who were instituted by Sankardeharya, 
He eii&buraged, therefore, an attempt to forngi a kind of compromise 
between the S'aivas and Yaishn'avaB; and in the temples of hi^ 
sect, images of S'iva are allowed to partake of the worship^fiTered to 
those of Vishn'u. Votaries of the Madhwa Gurus and of S'ankardcbarya 
Gosd.iti$ offer alijo the reverential obeisance to their teachers lilhtuaUy, 
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and the latter visit the temple of the former to perform their adoration 
at (jf^e shrine of Kr'ishn'a. The essential dogma of this sect is the 
identification of yishn'u with the Supreme Soul, as the* pre-existent 
cause of the universe; and this primeval Vishn'u they affirm to be 
endowed with real attributes, and although indefinable, to be most 
excellent and independent. But besides this independent, there is also 
a dependent principle ; for besides the supreme soul, Paramdtynan^ there 
• is a living soul, Jivdtman, which is dependent on the Supreme ; and 
though indissolubly connected with, yet not the same with him. In 
consequence, they deny the absorption of the human soul into the 
universal spirit, and the loss of independent existence after death. In 
this respect, they differ, therefore, on a vital point of doctrine, from the 
members of other Yaishn'ava and S'aiva sects. The manner in which 
they conceive the universe to have issued from the Supreme Being, is to a 
great extent analogous to that of the other Yaishn'avas; and they also 
receive the legends of the Yaishn'ava Puran'as relating to the birth of 
Brahman from the lotus, which grew out of the navel of Yishnh, &c. 
The modes of worshipping Yishnh they declare to be three : marking 
the body with his symbols, especially by means of a hot iron ; giving his 
names to children and objects of interest# and the practice of virtue in 
word, act, and thought. That in word consists in telling the truth, 
giving good counsel, mild speaking, and study ; that in act comprises 
liberality, kindness, and protifction ; and clemency, freedom from envy, 
and faith, are the practice of virtue in thought. Final liberation, or 
freedom from future birth, they consider as the reward for haying 
secured the favour of Yighn'u by sedulously worshipping him ; bM. those 
who^have attained it, enjoy felicity in Yishn'u’s heaven, under one or all 
of the fou# conditions : of being similar to him in form, of remaining in 
his visible presence or in his proximity, and of sharing equal ^wer 
with hifh. 
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Their worship is not materially different from that of the other 
Vaishn'avas, except in one peculiarity /which proves that they have a 
friendly lean^ing towards the S'aiva sect : for the images of S'iva, Durg4, 
and Gan'es'a are placed by them in the same shrine as Vishn'u. The 
Gurus, or superiors, of this sect are Brahmans and ascetics, or profess 
coenobitic observances ; the disciples live in their Mat* Its, or monasteries^ 
and profess also perpetual celibacy. The lay votaries of theset.teachers 
are members of every class of society except the lowest. The Gurus 
adopt the external appearance of ascetics, laying aside the Brahmanical 
cord, carrying a staff and water-pot, going bareheaded, and wearing a 
single wrapper of an orange colour. The marks common to them and 
the lay votaries are the symbols of Vishn'u upon shoulders and breast, 
and the frontal mark, consisting of two perpendicular lines made with 
the white clay Goplchandanay and joined at the root of the nose, like 
that of the Ramanujas ; but instead of a rod line down the centre, they 
make a straight black line with the charcoal from incense offered to 
Narayan'a, terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. The 
scriptural authorities of this sect are, besides the writings of its founder, 
the four Vedas, the MahMhdruia, the Pdncharatra, and the original 
Hdwnyan'a, 

6. The Vaishn*avas of Bengal, the far greater number of worshippers 

of Vislin'u, in' Bengal, form one-fifth, or, according to another estimate, 

nearly^ one-third of the population of tkis province. Their founder, 

Chaitanya, was the son of a Brahman settled at 'Nadiya, but originally 

from Silhet. He was born in 1486, and his birth was accompanied by 

the usivil portentous indications, described in Hindu legends, of a super- 

human event. He was,^n fact, an incarnation of Krlshn'a, who appeared 

for the purpose of instructing mankind in the true mode of v^s^rshipping 

him 'in this age, Uj) to his twenty-fourth year, Chaitanya seems to 

have lived without any gr<?at pretensions to sanctity J he married, it is 
( 
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8»i(l, a daughter of Vallabhacharja, and supported his mother after the 
death of his father, which occurred in his childhood. At twenty-four, 
however, he shook off the obligations of society, and becanK^an ascetic, 
travelled between Mathura and Jagannath, and taught his doctrine. At 
the end of his peregrinations, he nominated his two principal disciples, 
Adwaitdnmid and Nitydmnd, to preside over the Vaishn'avas of Bengal, 
and Ru^c^ and Sandtana over those of Mathura. Cliaitanya himself 
then settled at Cuttack, where he remained twelve years, engaged in 
teaching and controversy, and in intent meditation on Kr'ishn'a. There 
he had frequent visions of Kr'ishna, Badha, and the Gopis, and, in one 
of these fits of ecstasy, was nearly drowned in th« Jurnna. Ultimately, 
he disappeared — how, is not known — about 1527. Of his two chief 
disciples, Adxmitdnand resided at S'aiitipur, and seems to have been a 
man of some property and respectability. Nitydnand was a resident of 
Isadiya, and a householder, and his desceiidnnts are still in existence. 
Besides these three Prabhus, or chiefs, the Vaishn'avns of Bengal 
acknowledge six Gosains as their original teachers, viz., Bwpa, Sandtan, 
Jiva, Rcighundth Bhat't', Raghnndth Dds, and Oopdl Dds ; and next to 
them they hold in veneration S^rinivds, Gadddhar Pan^dHt, S'ri Svarfipa, 
Rdmdnand, and others, including Haridds, )j’ho especially obtained almost 
equal honour with his master Chaitanya. In addition to these chiefs, 
the sect claims eight eminent poets, amongst whom Kr'is1m\i Dds is the 
most celebrated. According to Ahe doctrine of the sect, K/isImUi is the 
Supreme Spirit, who, for various purposes, assumed specific shapes, in 
which he became incarnate (see Vishs'u); and so far there is not much 
real difference between the tenets of this and other Vaishn'avs^ sects. 
But an important innovation, introduced by its founder, is the doctrine 
of BJwkth qf faith, which, he teaches, is infiniteTy more efficacious than 
abstraction, than knowledge of the divine nature — as enjoined by^the 
philosopleical systeflis — than the subjugation hf the passions, than the 
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practice of the Yoga, than charity, virtue, or anything deemed most 
meritorious. A consequence resulting from this doctrine is, that all castes 
become by* such faith equally pure, and therefore that all castes are 
admissible into the sect ; that all are at liberty to sink their social differ- 
ences in the condition of ascetics, in which character they may live with 
each other without regard to former distinctions, and that all members 
of the sect are equally entitled to the food which has been ^previously 
presented to the deity. The BhaktU or faith, comprehends five stages : — 
quietism, as that of sages ; servitude, which every votary takes upon 
himself ; friendship for the deity, such as is felt by Bhima and others 
• honoured with his acquaintance ; tender affection for the deity, of the 
same nature as love of parents for their children ; and the highest degree 
of affection, such passionate attachment as the Gopis felt for their beloved 
Kr'ishn'a. 

The manner of expressing these feelings in acts of divine worship is • 
about the same as that represented by the ceremonial of the Vallabhach- 
aryas ; but the secular worshippers are generally content with paying 
their homage twice a day to the idol of Kr'ishn'a. Their chief ritual is a 
very simple one ; it consists of constantly repeating the name of Kriishn'a 
—-a practice of wliich one of <Jheir chiefs, Iloridas, set them a remarkable 
example, as during many years, when he resided in a thicket, he repeated 
the name of Kr'ishn'a 300,000 times daily. Their other duties are sixty- 
four, ^including many moral and many aBsurd observances, as suppressing 
anger, avarice, and lust, and singing and dancing in honour of Eriisbn'a, 
and fasting every eleventh day. The most important of all their obliga- 
tions, Siowever, is their servile veneration of the spiritual teacher, whom 
they are bound to look upon as the deity himself, and even as possessed 
of more authority; for they are taught that “the prayer isf^manifest in 
the Guru, and the Guru is Vishn'u himself; ” again : “ First, the Guru 
is to be worshipped, then I (Vishn'u) am to be womhipp^ ;” and, 
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When Vishn'u is in anger, th^ Guru is our protector ; but when the 
Gum is in anger, we have none." In this respect, the doctrine of the 
Vaishn'avas of Bengal is similar to that of the VallabhadiaryaB, and 
their practice also agrees in so far as the Vaishn'avas look upon the 
dignity of their Gurus as hereditary, and not depending on personal 
capacity or sanctity ; but, as in the case of the Vallabhachdryas, this 
practice does not appear to have been enjoined by their original teachers. 
Liberation from terrestrial existence, most votaries of this sect do not 
conceive in the spirit of the Vedanta, which teaches that final deliver-* 
ance is the absorption of the human soul into the^divine essence ; but, in 
their opinion, it is twofold, either perpetual residence of the soul in 
Swarga, or paradise, with possession of the divine attributes of power, 
Ac. ; or elevation to Vaikun'tfha, the heaven of Vishn'u, where they enjoy 
felicity under one or all of the four conditions, under which also the 
Madhwacharyas conceive such felicity to exist. Cbaitanya and his two 
chief disciples did not leave, as it seems, written compositions ; the rest 
of his pupils, however, wrote numerous works in Sanskrit and Bengali. 
The Vaishn'avas of this sect are distinguished by two white perpendicular 
streaks of sandal, or Oophhandana, down the forehead, uniting at the 
root of the nose, and continuing to near thS tip ; by the names of BMhdr 
Kf^Uhria stamped on the temples, breast, and arms ; by a plose necklace 
of Tulasi stalk of three strings, and a rosary of 108 or sometimes 
1,000 beads made of ^he stem^ of the Tulasi. The sectaries consist of 
every caste and order, and are governed by the descendants of their 
Gosains : some live in a state of celibacy ; the teachers, however, are 
married men. 

Thf re are several divisions of this sect, arising from the various forms 
under whiciff Vishn'u is worshipped ; but besides them, there are ^ree 
which may be looked upon as seceders from the original sect — viz., the 
SpoiMa^dyakas^ the Kartd Bh^a$, and the Sdhujat, 
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The SpasMa Dayakas deny the divine character and authority of the 
Guru, and allow the association of male and female coenobites i& one 
conventional abode, where their relation is that of bfothers and sisters, 
and their common interest the worship of Kr'ishn'a and Chaitanya. The 
women act also as the spiritual teachers of the females of respectable 

families, and the consequence is the growing diffusion of the doctrines 

% 

of this sect in Calcutta, where it is especially established. — The Kartd 
Bhdjas are of very recent origin, and, as they acknowledge the absolute 
divinity of the Guru, there would not be much difference between them 
and the original body tf the Vaishn'avas of Bengal, had they not broken 
through the old line of hereditary teachers, and invested a new family 
with spiritual power — viz., that of their founder, Rama-S' aran-Pdl, who, 
at the beginning of this century, was successful in his attempt to create 
this schism. — Of the SdhujaSf very little is known, their professions and 
practices being kept secret. These are suspected not to be of a very 
moral character. The chief temples of the Vaishn'avas of Bengal are 
at Dwaraka, Briudavaii, Jaganriath, Nadiya, Ambika, and Agradwipa. 

Besides these Vaishn'ava sects, there are others of less importance, 
which it must here suffice merely to enumerate by name — viz., the sect 

it 

of the Khdkins, founded by Kit, the disciple of Kr'ishn'adds, and 
established chiefly at Hanumdugad'hi, in Oude ; the Mdluk DdsaSy 
founded by Mdluk Das about 1600, or the end of the Emperor Akbar’s 
reign — their principal establishment is at Kara Manikpur ; the Dddu 
Panthis, founded by Kudu, a pupil of one of the Kabir teachers, abou( 
the same time, and established especially in Marwar and Ajmeer ; the 
Rai Kdsast founded by Rai Kds, a disciple of Kamananda, a sect, it is 
said, confined to the rery lowest of the mixed Hindu castes, Or the 
woij^ers in hides and leather ; the Send Panthis f who derive their origin 
from Send, Hie barber, the^third of Eamananda’s disciples ; the Mtrd Bdts^ 
a subdivision of the Vallabhucharyas, established by Mird Bdi, the 
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daughter of a petty Raja of ^erta, and the wife of the Riin'a of 
Udayapur ; the Sanakddi SarnpraddyiiiSf or Ntmmats, throughout Upper 
India, founded by' an ascetic Nimbaditya; the Eddhd Vatlahhis, who 
consider Harivam's' as their founder, a personage who lived about 300 
years ago, and established a monasteiy at Brindiivan ; the Sakhi Bfidvas, 
probably owing their origin to the last-named sect — the Charaii! Dd^aSt 
whose chie^ seat is at Delhi, founded by Charanf I)d% a merchant of the 
Dhusar tribe, who resided at Delhi, in the reign of the second xAlemgir ; 
the Haris* chandu ; the Sadhnd Pantfm, founded by Sadhnd, a butcher; 
and the MddhaviSt founded by Mddho. — For a fuller detail, see H. H. 
Wilson’s Sketch of the Beligiom Sects of the Hindus, in Wilson’s Works, 
vol. i. (London, 186JJ); and on the Vallabhachar^^as, the History of the 
Sect of the Maharajas (by Karsaudas Mulji), mentioned above (London, 
1865.) 


VARUN'A. 

Varun'a (from the Sanskrit vr% surround; hence, literally, “the 

surrounder,” and kindred with the Greek Ouranos) is, in the Vedic 

Mythology of the ancient Hindus, one of the Adltyas, or offsprings of 

Aditi, the deity of space, and amongst these, one of the most prominent. 

He is often invoked together with Mitra, sometimes together with 

Agni, the god of fire, cyr with indra, or other elementary deities ; but 

frequently he is also separately praised by the poets of the Vedic hymns. 

The character of Varun'a, as is the case with other Vedic deities, does 

not appear to have been nr remained the same throughout the whole 

period* represented by the Vedic poetry, but, on# the contrary, to have 

varied according,, as new imaginations were connected with the idea ^ut 

of which he arose. Originally, Varun*a seems to have been conceived 
• * * 
as the sun from the time after its setting to that of ks rise ; ^while 
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Mitra probably represented the sun at its rise. The night is therefore 
said to be Varun'a’s, and the day Mitra’s ; and the “ ever-going Varun'a 
grants a cAol place of rest to all moving creatures, on the closing of the 
eye (of Savitr% t\xe sun).** As a consequence, the sun, as manifest 
during its daily course, is spoken of as his infant, and he “ prepares a 
path for the sun and the dawn, which is called the golden light of 
Mitra and Varun'a, ** goes before Varuna.’* Out of the ifiysterious* 
ness with which night is easily endowed, and the qualities which 
imagination may ascribe to the luminous origin of Yaruna, then pro- 
bably grew the moral ^attributes given to this deity ; for he is extolled 
as the guardian of immortality ; as the cherlsher of truth ; as armed 
with many nooses, with which he seizes evil-doers ; as the forgiver of 
sins, and as having. unlimited control over mankind. ** No -one rules 
for the twinkling of an eye apart from him,*' and he witnesses man*s 
truth and falsehood. The functions of sovereign authority which are 
then .also attributed to him are probably a consequence of his character 
as protector of the good, and punisher of the wicked ; but his kingly 
might is, in some hymns, also associated with the power, predicated of 
him, of “ setting free the water of the clouds ** or of “ ruling over the 
waters that are in heaven* and earth.’* Whether the connection of 
Yarun'a wit!) the element of water arose from the association of moisture 
with night, or, which is more likely, from the notion, that water (vdri^ 
from the same radical, vr^i, as Yarun’a) envelops or surrounds the 
earth, as darkness does, may be doubtful ; but it is worthy of notice 
that the passages of the E’igveda in which Yaruiia is spoken of as the 
cause of rain, or as the lord of rivers or the< sea, are few, and perhaps 
do not belong to the qarlier portion of R’igveda poetry. See, fop mors 
de^il, J. Muir*s Contributions to a Knowledge of th^Yefic Theogony 
and Mythology,** in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1864. 
Cornice also V the article Vasisht'ha.— -It is in this latter ^character 
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alone, however, that Varun'a appears in the classical and Puranic 

% 

mythology; for there he has ceased to impersonate the sun, when 
invisible, and though, at that period too, he is still mentioned as an 
Aditya, his real quality is that of the regent of the waters, and more 
especially of the .ocean, personified. As such, he retains, it is true, the 
Vedic qualities as lord of punishment,’^ and carries the ** noose,’’ to 
bind th8 wicked with ; these attributes, however, are, then, not the 
reflex of his solar omniscience and power, but that of his might as the 
god of water, — Later fiction makes him also the regent of the west, 
probably in recollection of his Vedic character as the setting sun ; and 
endo^ him with a wife, Varun'dm, a son, Pi&hkarUf and sometimes 
also with a daughter, Punjikasthali. Itfurtlier gives him for a residence 
the fabulous mountain, Pmhpagiri^ ** the mountain of flowers,” and a 
marine monster, Makar for his vehicle.* 


VASISHT'HA. 

Vasisht'ha (the superlative of the SanjJl^rit vammat, wealtliy) is the 
uame of one of the most celebrated Vedic R'ishis, the author of 
several hymns of the R'igveda, and a personage who seems to have 
played an impoitaiit j)art in^the early Ijistory of the Brahm£ftiic or 
priestly caste of the Hindus. In the account given of him, historical 
events and mythological fictions are so much blended together, that it 
is scarcely possible to gaihor more from it, for certain, than that Ife was a 
sa*ge,of high reputation, and a priest jealous of the privileges and the 
position oi'^his caste, and ever ready to assort its superiority over the 

* Mmr, “Sanskrijt Texts,” v., 58 — 76. A. llillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra. 
ISiii iSeitrag; zur Exegese dcb Voda. Breblau, 1877. 
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second or military and royal caste. In one of his IVigveda hymns, he 
claims to have been enlightened by the god Varun'a; and in another 
he is called the son of Mitra and Varwi\iy born from the mind of 
XJrvus'i, In other Vedic passages, his pre-eminence over other 
K'isliis, and his acquaintance with sacred and sacrificial knowledge, are 
extolltid. In the Maliabharata, which also calls him the son of 
Mitra and Varun'a — whence his appellation there, Maitrdvaruv^i — he is 
mentioned as imparting divine knowledge to king Janaka, and as the 
family priest of the race of Ikshwaku ; and in the Puran'as he is said 
to have been one of the arrangers of the Vedas in the Dwapara age. 
In Manu and the Puran'as he becomes a patriarch, one of the 
nine mind-born sons of the god Brahman; and according to some, 
marries Urja (Strength); according to others, Armdhatt, one of the 
Pleiades, by whom he has seven sons. Various other legends relating 
to him always endeavour to impress the Hindu mind with his Brahmanic 
power over kings and Kshattriyas generally. Thus, so great was his 
power, as the Raghuvans'a relates, that when King Dilipa was doomed 
to remain childless, because he had inadvertently offended the fabulous 
cow Surabhi, he was released of this curse by faithfully attending on 
the cow of Vasisht'ba, which<was the cow of plenty, and an offspring of 
Surabhi. But the most interesting episode of his life is that relating 
to his conflict with Wminiitra. A Vasisht'ha is also mentioned 
as the author of a law-book ; but whethei* he is, or is intended to be, the 

i- 

same personage as the ancient sage, may be doubtful. The name is often 
written Vas^isht*ha, when it would be the superlative of Vas'a, meaning 
“ the A.ost humble ” — which the epic and Puranic Vasisht'ha certainly 
was not — or of VasHn, meaning, “ the sage who has thoroughly subdued 
his passions’* — which, too, would seem to he a rather strange epithet of 
the^irascible saint. But, though the name of the owner of the cow of 
plenty, who could obtaiil anything he desired, is ‘doubtless torrectly 
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spelled Vasisht'ha, the less correct spelling must nevertheless have been 
current for a considerable time, since so early a poet as Kalidasa, 
in his Kaghuvans'i},, puns on the words vas*t vas^isht*ha, ** VasSshth'a, the 
sage with subdued passions.” — See, for the legends concerning 
Vasislil'ha, J. Muir’s Original Samhrii Texts ^ vol. i. (1858.)* 


VAYU. 

Vayu (from the Sanskrit vd, blow), the wind, is, in the Vedic Mythology 
of the Hindus, a deity, which originally seems to have held an equal 
rank with Indra (q. v.), but much more rarely occupies tiie imagination 
of the poets than this god, or Agni, or the sun ; for though, according 
to Yaska (q. v.), ancient commentators of tlie Vedas hold that there 
are only three great deities — viz., Agni^ fire, whoso place is on earth ; 
Surija, the sun, whose place is in heaven ; and Vdija^ or Lulra (q. v.), 
whose place is in the intermediate sphere — only a few hymns, compara- 
tively speaking, are dedicated to Vayu, whereas the other deities named 
are the subject of manifold praise. The description given by the llh’g- 
veda of the greatness of Vayu nevertheless answers the position which 
those ancient commentators assign to hiui. — See J. Muir’s Contri- 
butions to a Knowledge of the Vedio Theogony and Mythology,” in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for J 804.t In the epic and Puranic 
mythology, Vayu occupies but an inferior 2 )osition, and the legeuds*there 
related of him have no cosrnical character. They give him a wife, 
Anjatid, by whom he has a son, the monkey Hanumut. When 
represented, Vayu either Vides on an antelope with a sabre in his hand, 

or be ts seated holding his son Ilanumat in his fU'ms. 

(» 

* 2nd. od., 317-^7 j 307 ff. ; iii., 246 ff. llaug., Brahma unci die Brahm»ien, 
p. 14 ff. 

t Sanslrit Texts, v., 143 ff. 



Veda (fronp the Sanskrit vid, know ; kindred with the Latin m/-, Greek 
id-. Gothic vait-, Lithuanian weizd-; hence, literally, knowledge) is the 
technical name of those ancient Sanskrit works on which the first period 
of the religious belief of the Hindus is based. See India, sec. Religion. 
The oldest of these works — and in all probability the oldeirii literary 
document still existing — is the Rigveda; next to it stand the Yajurveda 
and SHmaveda ; and the latest is the Atharvaveda. The first three also 
bear the collective title of tmi/t, or “the threefold '' (scil. science); and 

f 

all four are considered’ to be of divinely inspired origin. Plach of these 
Vedas consists of two distinct divisions— a Sanhitd, or collection of 
wan Iras, or hymns ; and a portion called Brdhmarda. A mantra (from 
man, think ; hence, literally, the means by which thinking or meditation 
is eflected) is, as Colebrooke, in conformity with the Mimansa writers, 
defines the word, a prayer, or else a thanksgiving, praise, or adoration 
addressed to a deity : it declares the pui'pose of a pious act, or lauds or 
invokes the object ; it asks a question, or returns an answer ; either 
directs, inquires, or deliberates, blesses or imprecates, exults or laments, 
counts or narrates, Su^ietimcs it is addressed to the deity with a 
verb in the first person ; sometimes it ends with the verb “ thou art,” or 
with the word “ tbee.” Sec Colebrooke, MvsceUancons Essays, i., p. 808 ; 
IMuller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 548; Jaimiiiiyanyayamalavistara, 
as quoted in Goldstiickei’s Pdn'ini, p. 69. If mch o. mantra is metrical, 
and intended for loud recitation, it is called Rich (from rHch, praise— 
w'lienV-n the name Rigveda, i.e., the Veda containing such praises)— if it 
is in prose, and then it must be muttered inaudibly, it is called Yajm 
(frv)m yaj, sacrifice; hence, literally, the means by which sacrificing is 
ell'ectedj; therefore, Yajurveda signifies the Veda containing such yajus 
And if j(. is metrical, add intended for chanting, if is termed' Sdman; 
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whence Sdmaveda means the Veda containing such suntans. (The 
origiual meaning of the latter word is obscure. Native grammarians 
derive it, but without much probability, from so, to give pain, because, 
they say, it is difficult to utter such mantras." A mystical, but gram- 
matically impo,ssible, account of sdmun is given in the S'atapcUha-hrdh- 
mni^a and Br‘ihadiU'an‘yak<i, where the word is analysed into sa and ama^ 
the foriher being interpreted as implying “speech," and the latter, 
“ breathing forth,” since the chanting of the sarnan, as the commentator 
says, is essentially the result of both.) — No special name is given to the 
mantras of the fourth. Veda. The author of ^ the mantra', or, as the 
Hindus would say, the inspired “seer,” who* received it from the 
deity, is termed its TVishi ; and the object in whrdi the mantra is 
concerned is its devatd — word which generally signifies “ deity,’' but 
the meaning of which, in its reference to the mantras, must not always 
be taken literally, as there are hymns, in which not gods or deified 
beings, but, for instance, a sacrificial post, a remedy against bad dreams, 
the 'generosity of princes from whom gifts wore received by the authors, 
or a chariot, a drum, weapons, the charioteer and horses employed in 
war, and other worldly objects, invoked, are considered as the dmitd . — 
See Colebrooke’s Mlsc, Essays, i,, p, 22 ; Wilson's Riyreda, vol. i., in the 
edition of F. E. Hall, p. 347. — Brdhwcm’a — derived from hrahinan, 
neuter, probably in the sense of prayer or hymn (see concerning this 
word, J. Muir, “ On the EelaAon of the Priests to the other Classes of 
Indian Society in the Vedic Age,” in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society for 1864 ; and the introduction of M. Hang's edition of the * 
Aitareya Brahman'a, vob i., p. 4)* — designates, according to M!hdhava* 
8dy^n*a, the great commentator on the Vedas, that portion, in prose, of 

the Vedas'trhich contains either commandments or explanations ; or, in 

0 

* Br^ms und die Brohmanen, p. 27 f. Welipr, Tnd. Litoratur^csdiicbte,* 
p. 12 ff. 
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other words, which gives injunctions for the performance of sacrificial 
acts, explains their origin, and the occasions on which the mantras ^had 
to be used, by adding sometimes illustrations and legends, and sometimes 
also mystical and philosophical speculations. The Brdhman'a portion of 
the Vedas is therefore the basis on which the Vedic ritual rests (see Kalpa 
and Vedanoa), and whence the Upmiishads (q. v.) and the philosophical 
doctrines (see Sanskrit Literature) took their development. « 

Though Mantras and Brdhnan*as — both of which are also termed 
S'ruti — were held at a later period of Plinduism to have existed 
simultaneously, that is, from eternity, it is certain that the Brahman'a 
portion of each Veda posterior to at least some part of its Sanhita, for 
it refers to it ; and it scarcely requires a remark that so great a bulk of 
works as that represented by both portions must have been the gradual 
result of a considerable period of time. There is, indeed, sufficient 
evidence to prove that vainous conditions of society, various phases of 
religious belief, and even difierent periods of language, are reflected by 
them. The difficulty, however, critically to discern these periods, is 
enhanced by the losses, probably considerable, which these writings 
suffered before they were preserved in the shape in which we now possess 
them. For in tradition, wW-ch records that Vydsa, after having com- 
piled and arranged the Vedas, handed each of them to four disciples, 

t 

and that these disciples taught them to their disciples, and so forth, down 

to distant ages, there is so much induhkable, that Mantras and Brah- 

« 

man'as had to pass through a large number of S'akhas; or schools, and 
that the discrepancies wjiicli gradually arose between these schools, both 
as regards the Vcdic texts and the interpretation of these texts, cannot 
have been slight ; for, apart from the conclusion yielded by a comparison 
of the remaining texts of some of these schools, later writers afford us 
an insight into the animosity which existed between these schools, and 
must have arisen from v.% material grounds. Thus, in a conAnentary 
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on Pdraskaras Or'ihya Sutras, it is said : “ Vasisht'ha declares that it is 
wroijg to follow the rules of another S'akh^. He says : “ A wise person 
will certainly not perform the duties prescribed by another*S'akha : ho 
that does is called a traitor to his S'akha. Whosoever leaves the law 
of his S'akha, and adopts that of another, he sinks into blind darkness, 
having degraded a sacred R'ishi.*' And in another law-book it is said : 
“ If a man gives up his own customs, and performs others, whether out 
of ignorance or covetousness, he will fall, and be destroyed.” And again 
in the PaMishfa of the Chhandoyas: “ A fool who ceases to follow bis 
own S'akha, wishing to adopt another one, his work will be in vain.” — 
See Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit IMerature, p. 6l. That each S'dkhd 
claimed the possession of the only true and genuine Veda, may bo 
already inferred from passages like these. The differences between 
these S'akhas, however, did not consist — as has been believed — in their 
various readings of the S'ruti alone ; it also consisted in considerable 
variations of their arrangement of the senptures ; in their additions or 
omissions of texts — as may be seen from still existing S'akhas of the 
Yajurveda — and, as is stated by Madhusudana, and results from a 
commentator on Pan 'ini, in their different interpretation of the Vedie 
texts. How great the number of those b^'akhas was, may be inferred 
from the statement of the Charan^avyuha, a treatise ascribed to an 
ancient writer, S'aunaka ; for it enumerates five S'akhas of the R'ig- 
vedas says that there were 86,^ and names 42 (or in one recensiofi 44), 
of the YajurvedS,; mentions twelve of the Samaveda, out of a thousand 
which, it says, were at one time in existence, and nine of the Atharva- 
veda.* The Atharmn*axahasya, a modern treatise on the Atharfaveda, 

, while^ ascribing the same number of S'akhas jto the Samaveda and 
AtharvavedS, speaks of twenty-one of the R'igveda, and a hundred of 
the Yajurveda. Of all these schools, however, the Rigve<la is now extant 


* A. AVebor, ludische Stiidien, xiii., 430 11'. 
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only in one : the Yajurveda (both divisions, to be named hereafter, taken 
collectively) in three, and partially, in four ; the Sdmaveda in perhaps 
two ; and tlv^ Atharvaveda in one.* 

The character of tl^e Sanhita or Mantra portion of the four Vedas — 
on which their Brahman'a portion is based — as well as the relation in 
which these Sanhitas stand to each other, is intelligible only if it is 
borne in mind that the ancient .Hindu believed to secure the fuvpurs of 
his gods chiefly by tlie performance of sacrificial rites ; that gradually 
these rites became complicated and manifold, and tliat special care, 
therefore, had to he taken to provide for a correct celebration of the 
sacrifices which had sijrung up, and also to guard against the evil con- 
sequences which might result from inadvertence, or other causes beyond 
the sacrificer’s control. The original worship seems to have been simple 
enough (see India, sec. Bellgion) — it probably neither occupied much 
time, nor required the assistance of a priest. But when sacrifices were 
instituted which lasted from one day to eleven, nay, to a hundred days 
— ^and some works speak of sacrifices which went on for the space of one 
and even several years — and when the Brahmanic caste found the per- 
formance of such sacrifices to be an excellent means of establishing its 
sway over the other castes, and a convenient source of an easy livelihood, 
it was laid down as a rule that no sacriflee could be performed witho^ut . 
one Ritwijy or priest ; and that a great sacrifice, such as the Jyotisht'oma, 
Rajas^ya, or other sacrifices which could only be celebrated by wcyalthy 
people or kings, required the assistance of not less than sixteen priests, 
besides a number of menials, who had to slay the sacrificial animals, to 
chant, S>r to perform other inferior work. These sixteen priests were 
then divided into four sections, each headed by one B'itwij, and con- 
taining besides him, his three purushas, or assistants. The first. 

A 

* On another ^recension see ' B. Both, ** Der Atharvaveda in Eaachmir.*' 
Tubingen, 1875. , 
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section consisted of the Adhwaryu, with his three purushas, the Frati- 
prfsthatr'i, NeshtVi, and Unnetr'i; the second, of the Brahman, with 
the three purushas, Brahman dchchhansin, Agnidh (or i\jgnidhra), and 
Potr'i ; the third, of the Udgdtr*i, with the Prastotr'i, Pratihartr'i, and 
Subrahman'ya ; and the fourth of the whose assistants were the 

Maitravaruii'a, Achchluivaka, and Gravaslut. (In other accounts, the 
order ctf these sections varies, and in the section headed by the Brah- 
man, the Potr'i precedes the Agnidh; see also Muller, Ancient Sanskrit 
Lit*, pp. 450, 468, 469). The principal duties of these piiests were 
further regulated in the following manner. TJie ITotr'i had to perforin 
the rites relating to the Il'igveda, the Adhwftrijn those based on the 
Yajurveda; the Vdyatr^i was concerned in the rites of the Sania- 
veda ; and the Brahman'\vA.(i to possess a knowledge of all these three 
Vedas, and to set right any mistake that might have occurred in the 
performance of tlie ritual acts, or remedy any defect which might vitiate 
the efficiency of the sacrifice, lie was, therefore, the most learned of 
all the priests ; and the R'igveda itself, though perhaps in one of its 
latest portions, recognises this superiority of the priest Brahman. In 
the ritual works relating to the first three Vedas, no functions based 
on the use of the latest or the Atharvajeda are assigned to him, but in 
^the S^aunaha-Brdhmaida of the Atharvaveda, where Prajapati is intro- 
duced as intending to perform a Soma sacrifice, and asking the Vedas 
whom he should choose for iiis Hotr'i, Adhwaryu, Udgatr'i, aiad Brah- 
man, the Vedas answer him: “Choose for a Hotrl (the priest) who 
knows the R'igveda; for an Adhwaryu (the priest), who knows the 
Yajurveda; for an Ud^atr'i (the priest), who knows the Samii^eda; and 
•for a Brahman (the priest), who knows the Atharvaveda ; ” and to 
explain Jihe reason for such advice, they add that the R'igveda hymns 
having the earth for their abode, one who chooses % HotrH wilt obtain 
domfhion over fhe earth ; the Yajurveda Aiantras resting on the interar 
mediate space, one who ^gages an Adhwaryu will obtain tlie world of 
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that space ; the Samaveda hymns dwelling on heaven, one who employs 
an Udgdt/i will obtain that world ; but one who chooses a Brahman \^ill 
encompass tli^ world of (the neuter) Brahman, or the supreme spirit 
since the hymns of the Atharvaveda have for their abode Brahman. 

The most interesting feature of this and similar passages is the 
tendency of their authors to maintain the greater efficiency of one of 
the later Vedas in comparison to that of the R'igveda, and consequently 
the greater practical superiority of these Vedas over the avowedly 
oldest Veda. And this is intelligible enough, if we compare the con- 
tents of these Vedas. 

The worship alluded 'lo in many hymns of the R'igveda must have 
consisted more of isolated sacrificial offerings than of a series of acts 
strung together so as to form an elaborate sacrifice. There are other 
hymns, it is true, which betray the existence, at their time, of a ritual, 
already become complicated, as when three or four, or even seven priests 
are mentioned by the poet ; but though these hymns, as well as the 
former, bear testimony to the existence, at that early period, of ritual 
acts, it does not follow that the R'igveda, as such, was composed for the 
purpose of being recited when they were performed. From the nature 
of its hymns, it results, on th® contrary, that, having been composed, 
they were at some subsequent period connected with those pious acts 
which became more and more complicated, and gradually were system- 
atized, •But then even there remain versee^ which would not easily bend 
to such artificial piii-poses ; and whole hymns, too, which would resist all 
attempt to force them into a liturgic code for which they were not 
intended Ly the poet’s mind. A collection of son^gs, in short, which was 
the natural growth of time, and, to some extent, at least, the iiigenupus 
outburst of the poet’s feelings, became inadequate for a regular liturgy 
of a highly-developed and throughout artificial ritual. Out of this 
k,necessity there arose the Sdma- and the Yajtmwd^t. ‘The former was 
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entirely made up of extracts from the R'igveda, put togetlier so as to 
suij the ritual of the so-called Soma sacrifices. For, as all native 
authorities agree in stating that the Samaveda contains npne but IVig- 
veda verses, the absence of seventy-one verses in the recension of this 
Veda, edited by Professor Benfey, from the recension in which the 
R'igveda now exists, does not disprove their unanimous statement : it 
must hS accounted for by the circumstance, that these verses belonged 
to one or the other of the recensions of the R'igveda, which, as mentioned 
before, are no longer preserved. The origin of the Yajurveda is similar 
to that of the Samaveda ; it, too, is chiefly composed of verses taken 
from the R'igveda ; but as the sphere of the rftual for which the com- 
pilation of this Veda became necessary is wider than that of the Sama- 
veda, and as the poetry of the R'igvoda no longer sufficed for certain 
sacrifices with which this ritual had been enlarged, new mantras were 
added to it — the so-called Yajus, in prose, which thus became a distinctive 
feature of this Veda; and it is on the Yajurveda, therefore, that the 
orthodox Hindu looked with especial predilection, for it could better 
satisfy his sacrificial wants than the Sama-, and still more, of course, 
than the R'igveda. “ The Yajurveda,” says Sayan * in his introduction 
to the Taittiriya Sanhita, “ is like a wal^ the two other Vedas like paint- 
ings (on it.)” The sacredness of the Sama- and Yajurvedas, and the 

0 

belief in their inspired character, rest on the assumption that they are 
of •the same origin as the » R'igveda, which dates from eternity, and 
which was “ seen” by the R'ishis who uttered it. That, in the case of 
the Yajurveda, this theory is only partially correct, results already from" 
the description just giyen of it ; for whatever losses the pres^it text of 
the^ R'igveda may have suffered, it is admitted^ by all authorities that its 
mantras Were always metrical, and that it can never, therefore, have 
possessed passages in prose. But how frail this theory is, and In what 
sens# it is possible to speak of the samenes^ of origin, even in the case?* 
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of those hymns of tlie Saraa- and Yajurvedas which are composed of 
R'igveda verses, a comparison of the place occupied by the verses a 
few hymns ta^^en from one and the otlier of these Vedas with the place 
which the same verses occupy in the K'igveda, will sufficiently show. 

The first hymn of the Samaveda consists of ten verses, nine of which 
are contained in the present recension of the R'igveda. If by the side, 
of each of these verses the place is marked which it holdsf’ in the 
R'igveda, the result is this : 


Samaveda 1, verse 

1, is 

R'igveda, 

Book. 

0 

Hymn. 

16 

Verse. 

10 

f* , »> 


tt 

6 

16 

1 

9t ft 
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1 

12 

1 

it It 

4, 

tt 

6 

16 

34 
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6, 

ft 

8 

73 

1 
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6, 

ft 

8 

CO 

1 
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T, 

ft 

6 

16 

16 

tf ft 

8. 

tt 

8 

11 

7 

tt tt 

9. 

tt 

6 

16 

13 


The verses of which the hymn of the Samaveda 1, verses 370 — 380, is 
composed, correspond with the following verses of the R'igveda : 


Samaveda 1, 

verse 

Book. 

370, with R'igveda 8 

Hymn. 

86 

Verse. 

10 

tf 

ft 

371, 

tt 

10 

147 

1 


tt 

87a, 
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absent 



ft 

378, 

tt 

1 

57 

4 

ff 

19 
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tf 

3 

51 

4 

ft 

99 

876, 

99 

19 

43 

1 

99 


376, 

99 

1 

51 

1 

>• 

377, 

tt 
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59 
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9> 

ft 

378, 

ft 

6 

70 

1 

»» 1 

0 

ft 

379, 

99 

10 
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t 

99 

tt 
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!• 
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If from the White Yajurvcda the maittras, for instance, of the SSnd to 

I 

tl\e 25th chapter were submitted to a similar test, it would be seen 
that in chapter 22, which has 34 divisions, only four vers<as occur in the 
R'igveda, viz. : 


White Yajurveda 22, 

verse 10, in 

R*igveda 

Book. 

1 

Hymn. 

22 

Verse. 

5 


„ 15, 

y* 

5 

14 

1 


.. 16, 

• 11 

3 

11 

2 


„ 18, 


9 

110 

3 


that in chapter 23, with 65 divisions, there correspond : 

Book. ' Hymn. Verse, 

White Yajurveda 23, verse 3, with R'igvada 10 121 3 


11 6, 

11 

1 

6 

1 

i» 11 0, 

♦1 

1 

6 

2 

)» 11 19, 

•1 

1 

162 

21 

11 i> 

11 

4 

39 

6 

that chapter 24 being in prose, cannot occur in 

the R'igveda ; and that 

of chapter 25, with 47 divisions : 


Book. 

Hymn. 

Verset 

White Yajurveda 25, verse 12, is 

R'igveda 

10 

121 

4 

11 11 13, 

>1 

10 

121 

2 

„ „ 14-23, are 

1 

89 

1-10 

24-45. 

11 

1 

162 

1-22 

>1 11 46, is 

*1 

10 

' 157 

1.3.2 


(§ee the article “ The Inspired Writings of Hinduism,*’ in ^e West- 

« 

minster lievirw for January 1864). 

All, therefore, that is left of the oldest Veda in the Samaveda and 
Yajurveda, is a R'igj^^eda piece-meal ; its hymns scatter^ about ; 
•versos of the same hymn transposed ; verses from different hymns 
corxibined, and even the compositions of different poets brought into 
one and the same hymn, as if they belonged to the some authorship, 
Thaf, under suih treatment, the Ynjurvedt^ should have lost all poeticai^ 
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worth, is but what may be expected; it must be, however, matter of 
surprise that the Samaveda should have saved so much, as it even npw 
possesses, of^^that genuine beauty which distinguishes the R'igveda 
poetry. The Atharvaveduy too, is made up in a, similar maimer as the 
Yajurveda, with this difference only, that the additions in it to the 
garbled extracts from the IVigveda are more considerable than those in 
the Yajurveda. It is avowedly the latest Veda, and even it» name, 

Atharvaveda,” as it was current already during the classical period of 
Sanscrit literature, does not yet occur in the oldest Upanishads, 
where only the songs and revelations of the Atharva-AngiraSy or of the 
Bh-^igwAngiraSy apparently denoting this Veda, are spoken of. The 
Atharvaveda was not used, as MadhusCidana, in his treatise on Sanskrit 
Literature, says, “for the sacrifice, but merely for appeasing evil 
influences, for insuring the success of sacrificial acts, for incantations, 
&c. but on this very ground, and perhaps on account of the 
mysteiiousuess which pervades its songs, it obtained, amongst certain 
schools, a degree of sanctity which even surpassed that of the older 
Vedas. 

This being the general character of these four Vedas, a few remarks 
must here suffice to convey some idea of llieir special contents. 

On the religious ideas expressed in the Rigvedciy a general account is 
« 

given in the article India y sec. Bdigioii ; see also, besides the deities 
mentioned there, and the articles referring r.o them, Varun'a, Vayu, arnd 
Yama, and J. Muir’s “ Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony 
and Mythology,’* in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society lot 1864.* 
The socisfi condition of the Hindus, as reflected fyom the hymns of this 
Veda, is not that of a jjastoral or nomadic people, as is sometimes 
supposed, but, on the contrary, betrays an advanced stage of civilisation. 

I 

* This essay luis been cx2)anded in the fifth volume of the author’s “Sanskrit 
^Xexts.*’ (1870). , ' ' . • 
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Frequent allusion is made in them to towns and cities, to mighty kings, 
an4 their prodigious wealth. Besides agriculture, they mention various 
useful arts which were practised by the people, as the ait of weaving, 
of melting precious metals, of fabricating cars, golden and iron mail, 
and golden ornaments. The employment of the needle and the use of 
musical instruments, are known to them. They also prove that the 
HiuduS'tf that period were not only familiar with the ocean, but some- 
times must have engaged in naval expeditions. They had some know- 
ledge of medicine, and must have made some advance in astronomical 
computation, as mention is made of the adoption of an intercalary 
month, for the purpose of adjusting the solar and lunai' years. Nor 
were they \inacquainted with the vices of civilisation, for we read in 
these hymns of common women, of secret births, of gamblers and 
thieves. There is also a curious hymn, from which it would follow 
that even the complicated law of inheritance, whigh is one of the 
peculiarities of the existing Hindu law, was to some extent already in 
use at one of the periods of the B'igveda hymns. The institution of 
caste, however, seems at that time to have been unknown, for there is 
no evidence to prove that the names which at a later period were 
current for the distinction of caste, wcre^employed in the same sense 
by the poets of these hymns. — See Wilson's Eigveda, vol. i., re-edited 
by F. E. Hall, vols. ii. iii. ; and vol. iv., edited by E. B. Cowell (Lond, 
1854)— 1866). ^ ^ 

The only recension in which the Sanhita of the R‘'igveda has been 
preserved to us, is that of the S'dhda school ; and the hymns them- 
selves are arranged according to two methods, the one chiefly consider- 
ing material bulk, the other the authorship of the hymns. Both 
divisions, hbwever, run parallel. According to the former, the whole 
Sanhita consists of eight Asht^ikas, or eights ; these, again, are divided 
into 6S Adhijdyn.^, or lessons; these into 2006 Vargas , or sections; 
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and the Vargas into Kichs, or verses, the. actual number of which is 
10,417, but, according to the statement of native authorities, seems at 
some other time to have amounted to 10,616 or 10,6‘^J2. — According to 
the other method, the Sanhita is divided into ten Mav!d/ala$, or 
“ circles the Man'd'alas into 85 AniivdJtas, or “ sections these into 
1017, and 11 additional, i. e., into 1028 Suktas, or “hymns,” and the 
hymns into R*icha, or verses, the number of which coincides, o^ course, 
with that of the former arrangement. The number of padaSf or words, 
in this Sanhita is stated as being 153,826. 

In eight out of the ten Man'd'alas, the first liymn or hymns are 
addressed to Agni; the next hymn or hymns generally to Indra; 
and after these come hymns to the Vis' we Devos — the deities collec- 
tively — or hymns to other special deities. The .eighth Man'd'ala 
begins with hymns to Indra, and the ninth is chiefly devoted to Soma. 

As for the authorship of the hymns the second Man'd'ala belongs 
chiefly to that of Gr'itsamoda, the third chiefly to that of Vis^wdmitra, 
and the fourth chiefly to that of Vdmudeva, The fifth was composed 
chiefly by Atri and members of his family: the sixth by Bharadv^a 
and members of his family ; the seventh by Vasishtlia and his kin ; 
the first, eighth, ninth, and tenth by various IVishis. — The text of the 
Sanhita has been edited in Roman characters by Professor Th. Aufrecht 

I 

(Berlin, 1801) ;* and tlie text with the commentary of Sayan'a, is 
published by Professor Max Muller.l «» Of translations, that by^ the 
lute Professor H. H. Wilson, which was, left by him completed in 
manuscript, and of which 4 vols. have already appeared in print 
(see attove), follows llie commentary of Sayan'a, based on Hindu 
tradition ; that begun ^hy Pii»fcssov Benfey in the Journal Orient imd 

. 

* Second edition, KeHin, 1877, 2 vols. ■ 

t Also the (SanliilA and ^Pada) text separately, Londop, 1873, 2 vole. New 
edition,! London, C877. 
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Occident f vols. i.. and ii. (Gott. 1862— *1864), is essentially specu- 
lative ^ 

The Brabman'a portion of the R'igveda is preserved lit two works 
only — the Aitareya Brahman* ay which consists of eight PanchikdSy or 
“ pentades,” each of these comprising five AdhydyaSy or “ lessons,*' and 
all the Adhyayas together, 285 Klum'd'asy or “ portions and the 
S'dnkhdyfinay or KaitshiUiJci-Brdhmari*ay containing thirty AdhydyaSy 
also sub-divided into a number of KhanUVas, The following specimens, 
selected from the former, ma}*^ illustrate the manner in which works of 
this category enjoin sacrificial rites and explain their secret meaning. 
The first relates to the ceremony of carrying the Soma (q. v.). “ The 

king Soma lived among the Gandharvas. The gods and K'ishis 
deliberated as to how the king might be induced to return to them. 
Vdchy the goddess of speech, said : “ The Gandharvas lust after women. 
I (therefore) shall transform myself into a woman, ayd then you sell 
me to them (in exchange for Soma).'* The gods answered : “ No ! how 
shall we live without thee ?'* She said ; “ Sell me unto them ; if you 
want me, I shall return to you.” Thus they did. lii the disguise of 
a big naked woman, she was sold (by the gods to the Gandharvas) in 
exchange for Soma. In imitation (of thlti precedent), men diive away 
an immaculate cow of one year's age, this being the price^at which they 
purchase the king Soma. This cow may, however, be rebought ; 
for ^dch returned tq the ^ds. Hence the Mantras, after* Soma 
has been bought, are to be repeated with a low voice. After Soma 
has been bought, the goddess of speech is with the Gandharvas ; 
but she returns as soon* as the ceremony of cany in g the sacrecl fire is 
performed.” 

* The first volume of an annotated translation by Prof. M. Muller, eontaiuin j 
twelve hymns, appe^i'ed in 1869. Two independent German translations, by 
Grassmann nncl I.udwig, are in jn'ogress. 

18 
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The following are the speculations of this Br&hman'a on the Ynj>a, 

< 

or sacrificial post, and the meaning of the sacrificial animal. ^ 

“ (The riieologians) argue the question : Is the to remain 

standing (before the fire) ; or is it to be thrown (into the fire) ? (They 
answer :) For him who desires cattle, it may remain standing. (About 
this, the following legend is reported.) Once upon a time, cattle did 
not stand still to bo taken by the gods for food. After having run 
away, the cattle stood still, and, turning towards the gods, said 
repeatedly : “ You shall not obtain us. No, no !” Thereupon the 
gods saw that Yupa weapon which they erected. Thus they frightened 
the animals, which tfien returned to them. That is the reason that, 
up to this day, tho sacrificial animals are turned towards the Yupa 
(their head being bent towards the sacrificial post to which they are 
tied). Then they stood still to be taken by the gods for their food. . . . 
The man who is initiated (into the sacrificial mysteries) offers himself 
to all deities. Agni represents all deities, and Soma represents all 
deities. When the sacrificer offers the animal to Agni and Sorna, he 
releases himself from being offered to all deities. Some say : “ The 
animal to bo offered to Agni and Soma must be of two colours, because 
it belongs to two deities.” dlut this precept should not be attended to. 
A fat animal is to bo sacrificed, because animals (compared to the 
sacrificer) are fat, and he (compared to them) is lean. When the 
aniofal is fat, the sacrificer thrives through its marrow. Som^ say : 

Do not eat of the animal offered to Agni and Soma. Who eats of 
this animal, eats human flesh, because the sacrificer releases himself 
(from* being sacrificed) by moans of the anjmal.” But this precept, 
too, should not bo attended to. The animal offered to Agni and Soma 
wa^^ an offering to Indra, for ludra slew Vr'itra through Agni and 
Soma. Both then said to him: “Thou hast slain Vr'itra through us ; 
let us choose /I boon frbm thee.” “ Choose younselves,” anstier<;d he. 
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Bat they choose this boon frqm him ; and thus they receive (now as 
theif food) the animal which is sacrified the day previous to the Soma 
feast. This is their everlasting portion chosen by them f hence one 
ought to take pieces of it, and eat them.’* — See M. Haug’s edition and 
translation of the Aitareya Brdhnian'a (vol. ii. pp. 69, 78), (Bombay, 
1863). 

The ptincipal object for which tlie Sdmavedu was compiled is the 
performance of those sacrifices of which the juice of the Soma plant is 
the chief ingredient ; and of such sacrifices the most important is the 
JyoUshVoma, which consists of seven stages : the Agnisht'oma, 
Atyagnisht'oma, Ukthya, Shod'as'in, Atiratra, Aptoryama, and Vaja- 
peya ; but the performance of the Agnisht'oma alone was considered 
obligatory for those who wished to derive the chief advantage accruing 
from the celebration of this grand ceremony ; while its other six stages, 
while adding to the merits of the sacrificer, were deemed voluntary. 
At the performance of such Soma sacrifices, the verses of the Samaveda 
were intoned ; and there are special song-books which teach the proper 
manner how to chant them. The Sanhita of the Samaveda is preserved 
in two recensions : in that of the RdH^dyaniya, and probably also the 
Kauthuma school. It consists of two partS : the first Clihandograntha, 
also called Archilca, or Piirvdrchilca^ contains, in llie present recension, 
686 verses which are arranged into 69 Das^ati or decades, these being 
divided into Prapdt^hikas, chapters, and the latter, again, into 
Ardhaprapdtliakas, or half-chapters. The second portion, called 
Stauhhikat or Uttardgranthd, or Uttardrehika, consists of 1225 verses, 
distributed over nine Pvapdfhakas, which, too, are sub-divided into 
Ardhqprapdt^hakas. And there is this peculiarity in the Uttarograntha, 
that being for the most part arranged according to triplets of verses, 
the first verse of these triplets is frequently one which also occurs in 
the A-rcliika portion. It is then called the Yoni, of parent^ verse; 
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because the subsequent two, the Uttar^, are symbolically its children, 
since they participate of all the modulations, stoppages, and other 
modifications which may occur in the chanting of the “ parent ” verse. 
These modulations, &c., are taught in the Gdnas, or song^books 
mentioned before, two of which, the Veyagdna and Aran*i/agdri<if relate 
to the Archika ; and two otliers, the IPhagana and Vhgagana, to the 
Staubhika part. The text of the Samaveda-Sanhita, in the E Jn'ayaniya 
recension, has been edited and translated by Dr, J. Stevenson (Lond. 
1842 — 1843), and by Professor Th. Benfey f Leip. 1 648). 

The number of Brdhman'm relating to this Veda is, by the native 
authorities, given as eight ; and their names are : the Praud^ha-, or 
Pancliavim*a-i the Shad'vms^a-, the Sdmuvidhi-^ or Sdmavidhdna-^ the 
Arsheya , the DevtUddhydga-, the Vans' a- ^ the Sanhitopanishad-Brah- 
man'a ; and the Upanishad, which probably is the Chhdndogya-Upani- 
shad, and thus is ranked amongst the Brahman'as, A later Brahman'a, 
probably of modem date, and which is not mentioned by Sayan'a, is 
the Adhhiita-Brdhman'a. The latter and the Van'sa Brahman' a have 
been edited by Professor A. Weber : the former in the Tndische Stiidien, 
vol. iv. (Berlin, 1858) ; the latter in the Abliandl ungen dev kMiglichen 
Akademie der Wiisenscho/felt zu Berlin (1858).* 

The histovy of the Yajurveda differs in so far from that of the other 
Vedas, as it is marked by a dissension between its own schools far more 
important than the differences which separated /he schools of eaclf other 
Veda. It is known by the distinction between a Yajurveda, called the 
Black, and another, called the White Yajurveda, Tradition, especially 
that of the Puran'as, records a legend to account for it. Vais' ampdy ana, 
it says, the disciple oft Vyasa, who had received from him the Yajtirveda, 
once having committed an offence, desired his disciples to^assist him in 

* See above p. 46, Editions of nearly all of these Bralhnan'a?, by IV. A. Bur- 
nell, lw.ve been published or are in preparation.^ 
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the performing of some expiatory act. One of these, however, Y^na- 

% 

valJq/a, proposed that he should alone perform the whole rite ; upon 
wliich, Vais'aiTipayaiia, enraged at what he considered, to lie the 
arrogance of Yajnavalkya, uttered a curse on him, the effect of which 
was, that Yajnavalkya disgorged all the Yajus texts he had learned 
from Vais'ampayana. The other disciples, having meanwhile been 
trailsfornled into partridges (tittiri), picked up these tainted texts, and 
retained them. .Hence these texts are called Taittirlyas. But Yajna- 
valkya, desirous of obtaining other Yajus texts, devoutly prayed to the 
Sun, and had granted to him his wish — “ to possess such texts as were 
not known to his teacher.” And because the ^Sun on that occasion 
appeared to Yajnavalkyain the shape of a horse (w^Vr), those who studied 
these texts were called Vajim. That part of this legend was invented 
merely to account for the name of the TaiitiriyaSy after whom a Sanhit& 
and Braliman'a of the Black Yajurveda, and for that of the Vajasane- 
yins, after whom the Saiihita of the White Yajurveda is named, is clear 
enough. Nor is greater faith to be placed on it when it implies that 
the origin of this dissension ascended to the very oldest period of the 
Yajurveda ; for there is strong reason to assume that the division took 
place even after the time of the grammarian Pan'iui. See Gold- 
stiicker’s Pan* ini, p. 130, ff. But so much in it is consistent with 
truth — that the Black Yajurveda is the older of the two ; that the 
White Yajurveda contains texte which are not in the Black ; a»d that, 
compared to the motley character of the former, it looks white,” or 
orderly. This motley character of the Black Yajurveda, however, arises 
from the circumstance,^ that the distinction between a Matftra and 
Bval^man'a portion is not so clearly established in it as in the other 
Vedas; hyfhns and matter properly belonging to the Brahman'as there 
being intermixed. This defect is remedied in the White Yajufveda; 
and it joints, therefore, to a period when tha material^ of the old Yajus < 
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was brought into a system consonant with prevalent theories, literary 

c 

and ritual, * 

The contents of both divisions of the Yajurveda are similar in many 
respects. Two of the principal sacrifices of which they treat are the 
Darsupurn'amdsa, or the sacrifice to be performed at new and full moon, 
and the As*wamedha, Or the horse-sacrifice, at the performance of which 
609 animals of various descriptions, domestic and wild, were«tied to 
sacrificial posts. A Purushamedha, or man-sacrifice, unknown to the 
other Vedas, is also mentioned in it ; its character, however, is 
symbolical. 

The text of the Black Yajurveda is extant in the recension of two 
schools — that of Apastamba, to which the Taiitiriya Sanhitd belongs, 
and that of Ghdraka, The former which is in course of publication— 
the first volume and part of the second having been already published, 
with the commentary of Madhavacharya (Sayan'a), by Dr. E. Boer and 
E. B. Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indica .(Calcutta, 1860 — 1864) — 
consists of seven KmWa, or books, which comprise 44 Prapdt^haka, or 
chapters, subdivided into 651 Annvdka, or sections, and containing 
9198 Kanfd'ikds, or portions.* 

The Ydjasaneyi- Sanhitd^ #or the Sanhita of the White Yajurveda, 
exists in the recension of the Mddhyandina and Kdnva school. In the 
former — the text of which, apparently also with the commentary of 
MaMdhard, has been edited by Profesror A. Weber (Berlin, 1859) — 
this Sanhita has 40 Adhydyds^ or books, subdivided into 303 Ariuvakas^ 
with 1975 Eartd'ikiuA 

The? principal Brahman'a of the Black Yajurveda is the Taitthiya- 

* The text, in Roman Vliftracters, has also been edited by Prof^ Weber, in his 
“ Indisohe Studien,*' vols, xii. and xiii. 

c 

t Another edition, with MahMliarti’s coinincntavy and a Rengali iransluiiun, is 
in progress in Calcutia. c 
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Brdhman'a, wWch, with the comnnentaiy of (Madhava) Sayan'a, is in 
the ,cours 0 of publication by Baboo Eajendrahila Mitra — the first 
volume and part of the second having already appeared in print 
(Calcutta, 1860 — 1865) in the Bihliotheca Indica, That of the White 
Yajurveda is the S^atapatha-Brdhnuin^a, the most complete and 
systematic of all Brahmaii'as. Its text, with a flfemblaiice of the com- 
mentary i5f Sayan’ dy has been edited by Professor A* Weber (Berlin, 
1855). 

The Atharvaveda has no circle of sacrifices assigned to it. Its object 
is, as observed before, to teach how to appease, to bless, to curse, <fec. 
** The most promiiiont characteristic feature of^this Veda,*’ Professor 
Whitney, one of its editors, remarks, “ is the multitude of incantations 
which it contains ; these are pronounced either by the person who is 
himself to be bqnefitted, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, and 
are directed to the procuring of the greatest variety of desirable ends. 
Most frequently, perhaps, long life, or recovery from grievous sickness, 
is the object sought ; then a talisman, such as a necklace, is sometimes 
given, or. in very numerous cases, some plant endowed with marveljous 
virtues is to be the immediate external means of the cure ; further, the 
attainment of wealth or powder is aimed at, tlie downfall of enemies, 
increase in love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even 

t 

down to the growth of hair on a bald pate.” — Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. iii, p.i808. It has been surmised (Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit lAterature, p. 447, ff.) that the hymns of iho Atharva- 
veda “ formed an additional part of the sacrifice from a very early time, 
and that they were chiefly intended to counteract the influence of any 
untoward event that might happen during the sacrifice.” This is 
possible ; l?ut Ahe great importance which the adherents of this Veda 
themselves attach to it, is founded on other considerations thanithese. 
They^frgue, as appears from the treatise Athurvan’uralitfsija, mentioned < 
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above, that the three other Vedas enable a man to fulfil the dharma, or 
religious law, but that the Atharva helps him to attain mokshUf^ or 
eternal bliss^. This doctrine is laid down, for instance, in the Chulika 
XJpanishad of this Veda, when it says : “ Those Brahmans and others 
who know the science of the (neuter) Brahman contained in the 
BraJiniavedat become merged in Brahman and it is likewise inferred 
from other passages in the S^aiinaka Brahman* a. The €iame of 
Brahmavcda itself, by which this Veda is also frequently called, is 
therefore explained by them, not as implying the Veda which belongs 
to the province of the priest Brahman, but the Veda which contains the 
mysterious doctrine of' Brahman, the supreme spirit, into which the 
human soul becomes finally absorbed. It is probable, therefore, that 
the veiy uselessness of the Atharvaveda for sacrificial purposes, and the 
reluctance which was felt to base its sanctity merely on its incantations 
and spells, invested it, in the mind of its followers, with a spiritual, 
character, which was then fully developed in„the numerous Upauishads 
now connected with it. 

The text of the Atharvaveda is preserved only in the S^mnaka school. 
Its Sanhita consists in the present edition of it, of 20 Kdn'd*as, or 
books. Of these, the first 18i»ire subdivided into 34 PmjydVhakas, or 
chapters, with, altogether, 94 Annrdkas, or sections, each containing a 

I 

number of mantras (the 17th Kdn'd'a consisting of a single Pra- 
pat'haka). The 19th Kiin'd'a is not divided into Prapat'hakas^but 
into Amn'dkas, of which it contains seven ; and the 20th, likewise 
divided into Anuvdkas, has nine, of which the third is subdivided into 
three Ta^'ydyas, — The text of this Sanhita has bpen edited by Professors 
R. Roth and W. D. Whitney (Berlin, 1856). ^ 

The only existing Brahman'a of this Veda is the S*hunaka- or 
Oopatha-BrdhmanUi.^ “ That this Brdhman'a,” Professor Muller 

• e 

* Edited, with ai^ introductory css^ay, by Babu KajcndralH JMitra. Calc, 1872. 
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observes, " was composed after the schism of the Gharakas and V&ja- 
saijejrins. and after the completion of the Vajasaneji Sanhita, may be 
gathered from the fact, that where the first lines of the otj/er Vedas are 
quoted in the Gopatha, the first line of the Yajurveda is taken from the 
Vajasaneyins, and not from the Taittiriyas.” — Ancient Sanskrit Lit^t 
p. ass. Each of these Vedas received in time AnukramanHs, or 
indices,%hich give the first word of each hymn, the number of verses, 
the names of the deities, the name and family of the poets, and the 
metre of every verse. The principal treatise of this kind is the Sarvd^ 
nukraman'i, or “ The General Index,*’ ascribed to the authorship of 
S^aunnka. For the theosophical works wliich grew out of tliese Vedas, 
see tlie article Upanishad ; and for the works which were composed in 
order to secure a correct reading and understanding of the Vedic texts, 
and a correct performing of sacrificial acts, see the article Vedauga.'*' — 
At a later period tlio name of Veda was also bestowed on Itlhiisas— 
legends or legendary worjis — and PardnUis (q. v.), collectively; but in 
this sense it never obtained real currency, Upavedas, or minor Vedas, 
are also mentioned in the Charan'avynlia and other works, and ex- 
plained by them in the following manner. The Upaveda of the 
R'igveda, they say, is the Ayurveda, the Veda on medicine — pro- 
bably the well-known works of Chavaka and Sus'riita ; the Upaveda of 
the Yajurveda is the Dhanurveda, or the Veda on archery ; the 
Upaveda of the Sainaveda js the Gdudharvaveda, on music > and the 
Upaveda of the Atharvaveda is the S'ilpas'dstra, a work on mechanical 
arts, or, according to others, the Artkas'dMras, works on practical 
subjects, comprising pqlity, mechanical science, the training of elephants, 
•houses, and fencing. ^ 

III the •preceding brief outline of the four Vodas, the question as to 
the date at which they were composed has not been raised, becituse, in 

* Above p, 56 fl'.* 
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the present condition of Yedic philology, an answer to it could only be 

f 

hypothetical. From astronomical facts, based on a statement in , a 
Vaidik calendar, Colebrooke concluded that this calendar was written 
in the 14th century before the Christian era {Miscell, Essays, vol. i., pp. 
109, 110); and though subsequent writers have questioned the full 
correctness of this conclusion, those most reliable nevertheless admit 
that the error, if any, could not lessen the antiquity of this calefidar by 
more than 100 or 5^00 years. As this calendar must have been com- 
posed after the R'igveda had been arranged, and as such an arrangement 
itself must be posterior to the date of its last hymn, a full scope is left 
for imagination to fill up these intervals. But let it be understood 
that imagination alone would have to perform this task, since scientific 
research has not yet yielded any means to check it, or prompt it on, as 
the case may be ; nor is there any real prospect that future discoveries 
in Sanscrit literature will supply this want. A safer basis, however, 
may be looked for, if future research restricted itself to the question as 
to the relative age of these Vedic writings. Much valuable evidence 
has already been brought forward in this respect to prove that there are - 
R'ishis ancient, and less ancient (see, for instance, J. JMuir’s Onginal 
Sanscrit Texts, vol. ii. p, 205, ffi); that there are R'igveda hymns older 
than others (for instance, in Muller s Ancient Sanscrit Literature ; but, 
on the other hand, much confusion has also been produced by starting 
a theory, 'that all the Brahinan'as belong i^to ono^ period, and all the 
hymns to another period preceding it, of which, again, two stages were 
thought to be discernible, and by assigning dates to the Brdhman'a 
period, as*Vvell as to each of the two stages of the^ Mantra period. For, 
apart from the circumstaijce, that no evidence whatever has as yet been' 
brought forward to justify an assumption of only two stages df hymns, 
each of which would comprise only 200 yeai's, it is clear that the 
Similarity of suhjpct-mattef alone — such as it marks the. littrary 
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character of the Brahman'as — cannot be a criterion for determining that 
all t-he Brahman'as must be more recent than all the Sauhitas. That 
a Brahmari'a of the R'igveda must be posterior to those^hymns of the 
R'igveda Sanhita which it mentions, but to those alone — again, that a 
Brahraan'a of the Samaveda must be younger than the hymns of the 
Samaveda on which it relies, and so on — cannot be matter of doubt ; but 
as the»Sanhita of the Samaveda, for instance, must be more recent 
than that of the R'igveda, and as no fact whatever has been adduced to 
shew why the Aitareya Brahman'a, or other Brahman'as of the R'igveda, 
could not have appeared before a Samaveda- Sanhita was made, and so 
forth in the case of the other Vedas, it follows that it would be entirejy 
unsafe to infer that all the Brahman'as must be later than all the 
hymns of the R'igveda, since not all of them need have existed before 
the oldest Brahman'a of this Veda was composed. A result like this 
is, unhappily, purely negative, but it may have the advantage of coun- 
selling caution and stimijlating research. 


►^edAnta. 

Vedanta (from the Sanscrit vedu, and anta, end; hence, literally, 
** the end or ultimate aim of the Vedas ”) is the second great division of 
the Mimdnsd (q. v.) school of Hindu philosophy. It is thiefly con- 
. cerned in the investigation of Brahman (neuter), or the Supreme Spirit, 
and the «elation in which the universe, and especially the human soul, 
stands to it; and in contradistinction from the Purvanmndnsdy or the 
iny^tigation (nnmdnsd) of the former (pfimt) part of the Vedas — via^i^ 
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the Sanhita, and especially the BrdhmanUis (see Veda), which contain 
the dharm^, or religious law (see Mimansa), it is also called Uttara* 
mtmdrisd, or the investigation {nnmditsn) of the latter (lUtara) part of 
the Vedas — viz., Arun'yahis and Upanishads (q. v.) which treat of (the 
neuter) Brahmun, or the Supreme Spirit [not to be confounded with 
(the masculine) Brahman, or the god of the mythological Trimurti 
■(q, V.)]. Sometimes, the name given to it is S%rlraka-mhndnsd^ or the 
investigation of tho soul (s'arira). In its method, the Vedanta differs 
from the Nyaya (see Nyaya and Vais'eshika) by endeavouring to explain 
the universe as a successive development from one ultimate source or 
principle — whereas the kyaya, in both its divisions, treats of the objects 
of human knowledge of vvhicli the universe is composed, under different 
topics, unconcerned about their mutual relation of effect and cause; and 
from the Sdnkhjja (see Sankhya and Yoga), it is distinct, inasmuch as 
that system is based on the assumption of a duality of principles whence 
the universe derives its origin. , 

The ohject-matter of the Vedanta is the proof that the universe 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or soul, 
which is called Brahman, or puraindtman ; that tJie human soul is 
therefore identical in origin witfa Braliman; that the worldly existence 
of the human soul is rnerel}^ the result of its ignorance of this sameness 
between itself and the Supreme Spirit ; and that its final liberation 
or freed«m from Transmigration is attained by a removal of this 
ignorance, that is, by a proper understanding of the truth of the Vedanta 
doctrine. ' . 

Accordftig to this doctrine. Brahman (neuter) is both the efficient and 
material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer and deed, Ij is^ 
one, self-existent, supreme, as truth, wisdom, intelligence, aifd happi- 
ness ; Qevoid of the three qualities, in the sense in which created 
tcings possess them ; and at the consummation of all things, the ^hole 
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universe is resolved or absolved into it. From Brahman individual 
SQuls emanate, as innumerable sparks issue from a blazing fire. The 
soul, therefore, is neither born, nor does it die ; it is of divine substatice, 
and as such infinite, immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate 
existence, as distinct from Brahman, is the cause of its ignorance ; and 
this ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality 
capable^of subsisting without Brahman, has a double power — that of 
enveloping and projecting. By means of the former, it makes the soul 
liable to mundane vicissitudes, as to the sensations of pleasure, pain, 
&c. The projective power of ignorance, when encompassing the soul 
in its, fourth condition, or that of pure intellect (its other conditions 
are : waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep), produces out of the dark- 
ness which then prevails the five subtile elements — viz., ether, which is 
the substratum of the quality sound : air, which arises from ether, the 
substratum of touch ; from air, Jire or Hght, the substratum of colour ; 
from light, water, the substratum of savour ; and from water, earth, the 
substratum of smell. From these subtile elements are then produced 
seventeen subtile bodies and the five gross elements. The former, also 
called linga-s'arira, because they are bodies (s^irira) which impart to 
existing beings their indiNidual characier (linga), are the five organs of 
percejdion — viz., the organs of hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell, 

t 

which arise severally from the pure or inactive particles of the subtile 
eUments; further, two inti'ilectual organs, which are produced from the 

mingled pure, or inactive particles of the subtile elements viz., 

buddhi, understanding, the function of which is to arrive at a certainty 
or conclusion, and manas (an organ of volition and imagiflalion), the 
fiyiction of wljich consists in willing and^ doubting — thinking and 
referring the external objects to one’s own self, being two functions 
common to both of them ; lastly, the five organs of action — Viz., the 
Yoiffe, hands, the feet, the organ of excretion, and that of generation, 
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which are severally produced from the foul or active particles of each 
of the subtile elements ; and the Jive vital airs, which are produced 
from the mingled foul or active particles of the subtile elements — viz., 
the air breathed forth, which has its place in the fore-part of the ndse ; 
the air breathed downwards, which .has its place in the lower intestines ; 
the air which circulates through the whole body ; the ascending air, 
which has its place in the throat, and the descending air in thd^^ middle 
of the body, which causes assimilation and digestion of food, produces 
semen, excrements, &c. (Later Vedantists assume ten such vital airs 
— viz., besides the foregoing, the airs wliicli severally cause retching, 
winking, hunger, yawning, and fattening.) The five gross elements are 
the five subtile elements, when, according to a theory derived from a 
scriptural text, they have become so divided and combined that each of 
them retains a preponderating portion of itself, and consequently of the 
quality of which it is the substratum — ^as ether of sound, &c. — ^and 
besides smaller portions of the other subtile elements, and the qualities 
of which they are the substrata. From these gross elements then arise 
the various (mythological) worlds, and this world too, with bodies which 
are distinguished as viviparous, or those produced from a womb, as 
men, beasts, &c. ; oviparous, orn those produced from an egg, as birds, 
snakes, &c. ; those generated by sweat ” or hot moisture, as lice, 
gnats, &c. ; and those germinating, as creepers, trees, &c. The soul, 
when existing in the body, is encased in a sjiiccession of “sheaths.” Tdie 
first or interior “ sheath consists of hiiddhi, associated with the organs 
of perception; the second, of vianas, associated with the organs of 
action; shid the third, of the vital airs together with the organs of 
action. These three “ sheaths ” constitute the subtile body of the sjul, 
which attends the soul in its transmigration ; and the collective totality 
of such subtile bodies is the Supreme soul, as regarded in its relation 
^,0 tjie world ; when it is also called ‘‘ the soul which is the thread^” or 
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passes like the thread through the universe, or Hiraii'yagarbha, or life. 
The fourth and exterior “ sheath ’* of the soul is composed of the gross 
elements ; and the collective aggregate of such gross bodies is the gross 
body of the deity. This whole development being the result of igno- 
rance, the souk frees itself from its error by understanding that the 
different stages in which this development appears, do not represent 
real or absolute truth ; and when its error has completely vanished, it 
ceases to be re-born, and becomes re-united with Brahman, whence it 
emanated. But since the means of arriving at a final deliverance can 

only be the complete mastery of the truths of the Vedanta, other 

# 

means, such as the performance of sacrifices or other religious acts 
enjoined by the Vedas, or the practice of Yoga, cannot lead to the 
same result. They may bo meritorious, and are even recommended 
as such, but can effect only an apparent liberation. Of this, there 
are two kinds: one liberation which is effected in lifetime, and 
enable a man to perforpi supernatural actions or wonders, as the 
evocation of the shades of progenitors, going anywhere at will, and 
similar feats ; and another which takes place after deatli, and enables 
the soul, not divested of its subtile body, to reside in heaven ; but after 
a time its effect ceases, and the soul ha^ to renew its mundane existence. 
In order to fit the mind for meditating on these truths, various moral 
duties are enjoined, and various practices are recommended, especially 
by#later Vedanta writers. ,Thus, the student of the Vedanto is told 
not to hurt a sentient being, to speak the truth, not to steal, to practise 
continence, and not to accept gifts ; to remain pure and content, to da 
penance, and to study the Vedas; also to remain in certain ^stures, to 
• practise various modes of suppressing his breath, and the like. These 
injunctions, however, are extraneous to the doctrine itself, and appear to 
be a compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requires the perform- 
and of religious^ acts, and a later stage of k, wliich favours such austei^ 
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practices as are especially known by the name of Yoga (q.v.) The doctrine 
of hhaktiy or faith, does not belong to the older Vedanta ; it is, howevjsr, 
an interesting feature of tho later periods of this philosophy ; and the 
same observation applies to the doctrine of Mdyd, or illusion, according 
to which the world has no reality whatever, but is merely the product of 
imagination ; for the older Vedanta, as will have been seen, merely teaches 
that the world is not the triUh, but does not deny its material ifeality. 

The oldest work on this philosophy is attributed to Badarayan^a, 
or Vyam (q.v.), and is written in the Sutra style ; it is called the * 
Brahna-Shtra ; it consists of four adhydyas, or lectures, each sub- 
divided into four pddas, or chapters ; each pada containing a number 
of Sutras. The number of the latter is 558, and that of the adlii- 
karan'as or topics treated in them 191. The most important com- 
mentary on this work is the S^drlrakamtmdmdddidshya^ by S'ankard- 
chdrya (q.v.) ; and this commentary, again, has been commented on by 
a great variety of writers. The text of the Swtrasand this commentary 
have been edited at Calc. 1818 ; and the text with this commentary, and 
a gloss on the latter, by Govindananda, in the Billiotheca Indica, by 
Paudita Rama Narayaii'a Vidyaratna, Calc. 1863. Of the great number 
of other commentaries on theiBrahma-iSulras, mention may be made 
only of that hj Rdmdnvja'^' (q.v., under Vais hn'avas), and of a short but 
very lucid one, by Amqmndrdyan^m'iroman'ibhai^ (edited at Citjc., 
without •‘date). Amongst 'elementary tiwtises v>n the Vedanta, » the 
most popular is the Veddntasdra, by Saddnanda, which, with the com- 
mentary of RdmakrHshn'a Tirtha, has been edited at Calc. 1829, and 
with this'and another commentary hy Wisinha^rasnati, at Calc. 1849. 
It has been edited and translated also by the late Dr. J. R.' Ballan|yhd 
(-il Lecture on the Vedanta, embracing the Text of the VedUnta Sdra^ 
Allahabad, 1850), w^ho also translated the beginning of the Brahma- 

t ^ 

^ • * Fruited at Madras in 1868. 
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Slitras. — A very useful compendium of the Adkifearan^as, or topics, is 
the Adltikaran'amdld, by BhcirdtUirthat which, with the commentary of 
Aiiandachandra- Veddntavdgya, has been edited, Calc. 1862, and 
as an appendix to the Brahma-Sutras, with extracts from tliis commen- 
tary, in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1868. 


VISHN'U. 

Vishn'u is the second god of the Hindu triad, ^ but is considered by 
his worshippers to be the supreme deity of the Hindu pantheon. See 
Teimuuti and Vaishn'avas. The woi’d is derived, by S'tmkara, 
in his commentary on the thousand names of Vishn'u, and by other 
commentators after him, from rw/i, encompass, or vis\ penetrate ; when, 
according to them, it would imply the deity who encompasses or pene- 
trates the whole universe, both as regards its exterior appearance and 
its inward essence. A similar etymology is assigned to the word 
by Yaska in his gloss on the ll'igveda ; but as in this Veda, 
Vishn'u does not yet embody the notions connected with him at the 
epic and Puranic period of Hinduism (see IitDiA, sec. ReUgio?i), Yaslai 

does not impart to the name the implied sense given to it by^ the commen- 
* 

tutors just mentioned. In the R'igveda, Vishn'u is a represen^tion of 
the sun, who ‘ strides through the seven regions of the earth,’ and * in 
three ways plants his step ’ (or, as Yaska explains, plants his steps ,so 
as to become threefold). And, according to one predecessor o^ Yaska, 
these three steps moan the manifestation of the sun at its place of 
rising, on tjie meridian, and at its place of setting ; or, according to 
another, its manifestation on earth, in the intermediate space, avd in 
heaveip; when — as later commentator obseryos — in the first of these ^ 
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manifestations, Vishn'u represents fire ; in the second, lightning ; and 
in the third, the solar light. From this position which Vishn'u holds in 
the B'igveda (see Veda)> it results that he was not regarded there as 
supreme, or even as equal, to other deities, who, at the Vedic period, 
occupied a foremost rank. He is extolled in several hymns as having 
• established the heavens and the earth/ as ‘ being beyond mortal com- 
prehension,’ and so forth , but he is there also described ^as having 
derived his power of striding over the world from Iftdra, and as 
celebrating the praises of this god. He is frequently invoked together 
with the latter, but apparently always as inferior to him ; and often, 
too. he occurs in comfvany with a number of other gods, such as Varun'a, 
the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, the luminous deities called Adityas, and 
others, without any distinction being drawn in their respective rank. 
Fewer hymns, moreover, are separately devoted to his praise than to 
that of Agni, Indra, or other prominent gods of the Vedic period ; and 
it deserves notice, too, that at that period he was not yet included 
amongst the Adityas, for only at the epic period, when the number of 
these deities, orginally varying from six to eight, was raised to twelve, 
Vishn'u was included in it — ^he then being named as the foremost of 
these luminous offsprings of Aditi, or space.* 

Although some of the Brahman'as of the Vedas already shew 
the progress 'which the solar Vishn'u had made in the imagination 
of the people, and although they contain the germ of several legends, 
which, at a later time, became fully developed, the really mythological " 
character of this god, as the basis of the divine worship now paid him 
by a large class of the Hindu population, belongs to the epic poems 
—the Rdmdyan^a and Mahdbhdrata — and to the Purdn!ca. In the 
Mahabharata, Vishn'u » often identified with the supreme spirit ; but 

* Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,** iv., 54 ; Muller, Transl. of Bigveda, L, 116 ff , ; 

Wurm, “ Gesobiehte der Indischen Beligion,** 84, 124 f. * ^ 
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while in some portions of this poem — ^the different parts of* which 

* 

belong to different epochs of Hindu antiquity — ^he is thus regarded as 
the most exalted deity ; he is again, in others, represented as paying 
homage to S'iva (q. v,), the third person of the Trimurti, and as 
acknowledging the superiority of this god over himself. Taking, there- 
fore, the Mahabharata as a whole, he does not occupy, in this epos, 
the exclusive supremacy which is assigned to him in the Ramayan'a, 
and still more in those Puran'as especially devoted to his praise. 

The large circle of myths relating to Vishn'u, in the epic poems and 
Puran'as, is distinguished by a feature which, though not quite absent 
from the mythological history of S'iva, especially characterises that of 
Vishn'u, It arose from the idea, that whenever a great disorder, 
physical or moral, disturbed the world, Vishii'u descended ‘ in a small 
portion of his essence ’ to set it right, to restore the law, and thus to 
preserve creation. Such descents of the god are called his AvatdraB 
(from ava and desce^pd); and they consist in Vishn^u^s being 
supposed to have either assumed the form of some wonderful animal or 
superhuman being, or to have been born of human parents, in a 
human form, always, of course, possessed of miraculous properties* 
Some of these Avataras are of an entirelj^ cosmical character ; others, 
however, are probably based on historical events, the leading personage 
of which was gradually endowed with divine attributes, until he was 
regarded as the incarnation of ^he deity itself. With the excep^on of 
the last, all these Avataras belong to the past ; the last, however, is yet 
to come. Their number is generally given as ten, and their names in 
the following order: 1. The fish-; 2. The tortoise-; 3, The h^ar-; 4. 
The man-lion-; 5. The dwarf-; 6. The Paras'u jlama-; 7. The Bdma- 
chandra, or,<l)riefly, Kama-; 8. The Kr'ishn'a and Balarama-; 9. The 
Buddha-; and 10. The Kalki- or Kalkin-Avatara. This numbei* and 
enumeftition of Avataras, however, was not* at all t^mes the same. 
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The Mahabh&rata, though also mentioniug ten, names successively the 
Hansa-, tortoise-, fish-, boar-, man-lion-, dwarf-, Paras'u-Rama-, Ra^pa-, 
Satvata-, aijd Kalkin-Avatdras. The Bhagavata-Puran'a speaks of 
twenty two Avataras of Vishn'u, which, for instance, also comprise 
Pr'ithu, Dhanvantari, the god of medicine, and Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the Sankhya (q. v.) philosophy. Other works have twenty- 
four Avatdras, or even call them numberless : but the generally-received 
Avataras are those ten mentioned before, an idea of which may be 
afforded by the- following brief account. 

1. The Matsya- or Avatar a, — When, at the end of the last 
mundane age, the Bhagavata-Puran'a relates, Brahman, the first god of 
the Trimurti, had fallen asleep, a powerful demon, Hayagrivay stole the 
Vedas which had issued from the mouth of Brahman, and lay by his 
side. About that time, a royal saint, Satyavrata, had by his penance 
attained the rank of a Manu, and Vishn'u, who had witnessed the deed 
of Hayagriva, and intended to slay him, assamed for this purpose the 
form of a very small fish, and glided into the hand of the saint when 
the latter made his daily ablutions in the river. Manu, about to release 
the little fish, was addressed and asked by it not to expose it to the 
danger that might arise to K from the larger fish in the river, but 
to place it in^bis water-jar. The saint complied with its wish; but 
in one night the fish grew so large, that at its request he ha4 to 
transfel it to a pond. Yet, soon the pondtalso becoming insufficient to 
contain the fish, Manu had to choose a larger pond for its abode ; and, 
after successive other changes, he took it to the ocean. Satyavrata now 
understood that the fish was no other than, Ndrdyan^a or Vishn'u, 
and, after he had paid bis adoration to the god, the latter revealfid to 
him the imminence of a deluge which would destroy the wofid, and told 
him that a large vessel would appear to him, in which he was to 
embark together, with the^even Rishis, taking with him all tbe*pk“l^s 
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and all the seeds of created things. Manu obeyed the behest of the 
god^: and when the water covered the surface of the earth, Vishn'u 
again appeared to him in the shape of a golden fish with a single horn, 
10,000 miles long ; and to this horn Manu attached the vessel, by means 
of Vishn'ii’s serpent serving as a cord. While thus floating in the 
vessel, Manu was instructed by the fish-god in the philosophical doctrines 
and theescience of the supreme spirit; and after the deluge had sub- 
sided, the fish-god killed Hayagriva, restored the Vedas to Brahman, 
and taught them to the Manu Satyavrata, who in the present 
mundane age was born under the name of S^rdddhadeva, as the son of 
Vivasvat. — A fuller account of this Avatara is given in the Matsya- 
Purdn^a, where the instruction imparted to Manu by the fish-god 
includes all the usual detail contained in a Purau'a, that relating 
to creation, the patriarchs, progenitors, regal dynasties, the duties of the 
different orders, and so forth. In the Mahabharata, where the same 
legend occurs, but without either that portion concerning Hayagriva. or 
the instruction imparted by the fish, there is, besides minor variations, 
that important difference between its story and tliat of the Purdnas, 
that the fish is not a personification of Vishn'u, but of Brahman, and 
that the deluge occurs in the present^mundane age, under the reign 
itself of the Manu, who is the son of Vivasvat. — The origin of this 
A^tara is probably a kindred legend, which occurs in the S’atapatha- 
bmhnan!a, of the White Yajjjrveda (see Veda); but there the fjsh does 
not represent any special deity, and the purpose of the legend itself is 
merely to account for the performance of certain sacrificial ceremonies. 

2. The Kurnia- or tortoise- Avatara. When, of old, the •gods felt 
their powers impaired, and were desirous of^ obtaining AmrHta, the 
beverage of immortality, Vishn'u directed them to churn, together with 
the demons, the milk-sea, by taking the mountain Mandara for their 
staff, %nd his serpent Vdsuki for their cord, the gods to stand ot the tail,^ 
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and the demons at the head of the serpent; while he himself consented 
to support the mountain on bis back, after having assumed the shape of 
a gigantic tortoise. The result of this churning of the sea of milk was, 
besides the ultimate recoveiy of the Amr'ita, the appearance of a 
variety of miraculous things and beings ; but it also led to a violent 
contest between the gods and demons, in which the latter were 
defeated. See Bahu. The idea of the lord of creation assifming the 
shape of a tortoise, and that of sacrificial liquids, especially clarified 
butter, becoming tortoise-shaped (Kumia, the word for tortoise, meaning 
literally, * badly or slowly going}, occurs also in the Yajurvedaj but the 
legend on which the tortoise-Avatara of Vishn'u is based seems to 
belong entirely to the post-Vedic period of Hinduism. 

3. The Vardha- or boar- Avatdra, — It is supposed to have taken place 
when, at the period of creation, the earth was immersed in water, and 
Vishn'u, in order to raise it up, assumed the form of a gigantic boar. 
In the earlier recension of the Edmdyan^a qjad the Linga-Furdn*af it 
was Brahman, the creator of the universe, who transformed himself 
into a boar for rescuing the earth from its imperilled position ; and in 
the Black Yajurreda, where this idea is first met with, it is likewise 
said that the lord of creation yplield the earth, assuming the form of a 
boar. At a later period, however, this Avatara is generally attributed 
to Vishn'u. fietween both conceptions there is, however, also 
great difference, that in the former the tr^psformation of the deity onto 
a boar has apparently a purely cosmical character, whereas in the latter 
* it allegorically represents the extrication of the world from a deluge of 
iniquity, «;oy the rites of religion.’ (Wilson’s translation of the Vishn*u- 
PuTdn\t, second ed., by^ F. Hall, vol. i p. 59, note). For the boar, as 
an incarnation of Vishn'u, is the type of the ritual of the Vedas. He 
is desf ribed as the sacrifice personified ; his feet being the Ved^ ; his 
^ tusks, the sacrificial post,, to which the victim is tied ; his teetB, the 
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Bfteriflcial offerings ; his mouth, the altar; his tongue the fire; his hairs, 
tha sacrificial grass; his eyes, days and night; his head, the place of 
Brahman ; his mane, the hymns of the Vedas ; his nostrils, all the 
oblations ; his snout, the ladle of oblation ; his voice, the chanting of 
the Samaveda ;. his body, the hall of sacrifice; his joints, the different 
ceremonies; and his ears as having the properties of voluntaiyr and 
obligatoi^ rites {Vishn'u-Purdn'a, vol. i. p. 63); and similar descriptions 
of the boar occur in the Harivans'a and elsewhere; besides those 
relating to the immense size and wonderful appearance of the mys- 
terious animal. In the Bhd^avata-Purdn/a, another legend is also 
connected with this incarnatiou of Vishn'u, still more distinctly proving 
that, at the Purdn'ic period, it was viewed in a purely religious light. 
According to this legend, Jaya and Vijaya, two doorkeepers of Vishn'u, 
once offended some Munis who claimed admission to the paradise of 
Vishn'u, and in consequence were doomed to lose their position in 
Vishn'u’s heaven, and to ])e reborn on earth. They became thus the 
sons, of Kas^yapa and Vith under the names of Hiraii^yakaa'ipu and 
Hiran'ydksha, The former subdued the three worlds, and the latter 
wont straight to heaven, to conquer also the gods. Thus threatened 
in their existence, the gods implored tl^ assistance of Vishn'u ; and 
Vishn'u, who at that period was the mysterious or primitive boar, slew 
H^n'yaksha. A similar contest between Vishn'u * as boar and 
numerous demons, thq progeny of Diti, always ending in the defeat of 
the latter, is also described in the Mohhadharma, one of the later 
portions of the Mahabharata ; and from this and similar descriptions, 

^t follows that tlie boar*Avat4ra had gradually lost its original diaracter* 
and aissumed that common to the remaining Avataras, of representing 
the deity aC become incarnate, for the purpose of remedying moral or 
religious wrong, or of destroying influences hostile to the pretensions of 
the Bfabmauic caste. 
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4, The Nr'mnha- or man-lion- Avatara, — Hiran^yakas'ipu, tho 
brother of the demon Hiran'yaksha just mentioned, had resolve^, to 
become a sovereign of the three worlds, and exempt from death and 
decay. To attain this end, he practised severe austerities, and ulti- 

> mately received from Brahman, as the desired reward, a promise that 
he should become a supremo ruler, and death should not accrue to him 
from any created being, neither within his abode nor without neither 
by day nor by night, neither in heaven nor on earth, nor by any kind of 
weapon. Possessed of the grant of this boon, he now gave course to 

the hatred he had conceived against Vishn'u for having killed his 

% 

brother Hiran'yaksha. He oppressed all the gods, robbed them of 
their shares in tho sacrifices, and threatened their destruction. But 
he had a son, PrahrdJa or Prahldda, who, through his religious studies 
and pious conduct, had become a devout worshipper of Vishn'u. 
When Hiran'yakas'ipu became aware of his son’s partiality for this god, 
he first endeavoured to impart to him his o^m hostile feelings against 
Vishn’ii, hut failing in this, resolved to kill him. All the means, 
however, he employed to this end remained vain ; and w’hen, at last, 
Hiraii'yakas'ipu^ about to cut off the head of his son, sneeringly asked 
him why Vislin'u, who, as he tf,sserted, was everywhere, should not be 
present also in a pillar in the hall, which he struck with his fist, 
Vishn'u suddenly made his appearance in the shape of a being neii|J[er 
man noy animal, in that of a man-lion of , fearful, aspect and size ;iand 
after a violent struggle with the demon, killed him in tearing his 
heart out with his finger-nails. Prahlada was then installed by him as 
sovereigrpover the demons, and, at the end of a pious reign, obtained 
final liberation. 

« f 

5. The Vdm ana- or Prahlada’s son was ^^irochana, 

and Ms son was BalL The latter, after having conquered Indra, 

t^ruled over the tliree worUs, and filled the gods with -dismay fo/their 
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future prosperity. They had, in consequence, recourse to Vishn'u ; and 

■ 

\^hen, at one time, Bali was celebrating a grand sacrifice, Vishn'u, 
assuming the shape of a dwarf, humbly approached the demon king. 
Pleased with the devout and unpretending appearance of the little 
Brahman, Bali asked him to demand a boon, however costly it might be. 
The dwarf, however, merely asked for so much ground as he could 
measu£« with three paces. The king smilingly granted so modest a 
request, though his family priest Us'anas, suspecting the true nature of 
the dwarf, strongly dissuaded him from doing so. But, when the dwarf 
had obtained what he asked for, he strode with^one pace over tlie earth,, 
with a second over the intermediate space (the atmosphere), and with a 
third over the sky, thus leaving for Bali only the subterranean regions, 
which he assigned him for his future abode. The demons endeavoured 
to frustrate this result, after Vishu^i had taken his first two strides, but 
they were overcome by the followers of Vishn'u ; and Bali, when resigning 
himself to his fiite, in rqply to a reproach addressed to him by the dwarf 
for trying to break his promise, uttered — according to the Bhagavata- 
Puran'a — the following words, which may serve as one of many instances 
to show how sacred a promise was held by the Hindus when once given, 
and even though artfully obtained : ‘4 If, renowned chief of the gods, 
you consider the word which I uttered to be deceitful, I now do what 
jjl^sincere, and can be no deception — place your third step on my head. 
Ikillen from my position, \ fear not the infernal regions, or binding in 
bonds, or misfortune difficult to escape, or loss of wealth, or your 
restraint, so much as I am afflicted by a bad name.” (See J. Muir’s 
Oriyinal Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv., p. 128.) For his righteousness, he w'as 
tljjen rewarded by Vishn'u with the promise, j^hat after a temporary resi-* 
dence ii#one of the most delightful places of Patalii (q. v.), he should 
be born as the Indra, in tlje reign of the eighth Manu. In this incar- 
nation as dwarf, Vishn'u is considered to Jiave been a son of the sagie 
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Eas'japa, who is also the father of Hiran';^akas'ipu and Hiran'j^aksha ; 
but while their mother is Diti, the dwarfs mother is Aditi (space) ; aud 
since she previously had brought forth Indra, Vishn'u is sometimes 
called Upendra, or the younger or later Indra. As a son of Aditi, 
Vishn'u becomes one of the Adityas (see before.) — The Vedio conception 
of the three strides of Vishii'u, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, is doubtless the basis of the idea whence this Avatara atbse. 

6. The Paras'u-Rdma^Avatdrai or Vishn'u s incarnation as Kama, 
the son of Jamadagni, armed with an axe {parashi) Arjuna, a son of 
Kr^itamryay and king of the Haihayas, had obtained, as a reward for his 
piety, a thousand arms, and the sovereignty over the earth. The gods, 
frightened at his power, had recourse to Vishn'u, and the latter resolved 
to be born as a son of Jamadagni, that he might slay him. Jamadagni 
was the son of Eichika, of the race of Bhr'igu, a pious sage who had 
married lien^ukdy the daughter of king Pramiajity and had obtained five 
sons by her, the last of whom was Edmuy or Vjshn'u incarnate in this 
form. Ren'uka having once, for some supposed impropriety, incurred 
the anger of her husband, was, at his bidding, killed by her son Rama, 
but at the request of the latter, again restored to life ; and her first four 
sons were likewise saved from tin consequence of the wrath of Jama- 
dagni by the intercession of their brother Rama. After this event had 
happened, or, as one account goes, previously to it, Arjuna came to th^ 
hermiuige of Jamadagni, and was there hospifably received by the saint, 
who could treat him and his followers sumptuously, as ho possessed a 
fabulous cow of plenty, that not merely supplied him with the milk and 
butter requiffed for his sacrificial offerings, but with everything else he 
Vished for. Struck by the, precious qualities of this cow, and in spite of 
the kind treatment he had met with, Aijuna carried off with him the 
COW and Her calf. When Rama, who, on this occasion, had been absent 
froctt home, returned to tlje hai'mituge, and learned what had happen^, 
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he took up his axe (or, as ^e Mahabharata sajs/his bow), and slew 
Aijuna, together with his army. The sons of the latter, to revenge their 
father's death, after seme time, attacked the hermitage, ^nd succeeded 
in killing Jamadagni. Thereupon, Rama made a vow to extir^mte the 
whole Eshattriya or military race : and not satisfied with destroying 
the sons of Arjuna, he killed every Eshattriya whom he encountered 
afterwafds. In this manner, the legend concludes, “ he cleared thrice 
seven times the earth of the Eshattriya caste” — killing the men of so 
many generations as fast as they grew to adolescence — “ and filled with 
their blood the five large lakes of Samantapyichaka, from which he 
offered libations to the race of Bhr'igu.” He then performed a solemn 
sacrifice, and distributed the land and many riches amongst the 
ministering priests. The Mahabharata, which on two occasions relates 
this legend, in one place enumerates the Kshattriyas who escaped the 
destruction of their caste, and from whom the lines of the kings here- 
after were continued ; this account, however, is inconsistent with Purauic 
lists, in which the royal lineages are uninterrupted. There can be little 
doubt that a real historical conflict between the Brahman'as and Eshat- . 
triyas underlies the conception of this Avatara; one which has its 
parallel in the history of Vasisht'ha aied Vis'waraitra (q. v.) 

7. The Rdmachandra- or, briefly, Rdina-Avatdra, — Rdvan'a, a king 
o^Lanlcd, or Ceylon, a monster with ten heads and twenty arms, had, 
hj%dint of austerities, obtained from Brahman the promise that neither 
gods nor demons should be able to take his life. In consequence, he 
oppressed the whole universe : the sun daix'd not shine hot, or the fire 
burn, or the wind blow^ where he stood, and the ocean, whenit saw him, 

• begame motionless. The gods, thus seeing. pthe world and their owi/ 
existence* endangered, implored Brahman to protect them; and he, 
remembering that the demon, when asking for the boon he had •granted 
hin/f omitted to include nien among the beir/gs that sl^ould not hurt hiitf, 
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advised the gods to pray to Vishn'u to become incarnate. This they did, 
and Vishn'u granted their prayer. At that time, Das'arathat a king of 
Ayodhya, of the solar line of Hindu kings, performed the great horse- 

f 

sacrifico in order to obtain sons: for, though he had three wives, 

% 

Kam'alyd, Sumitrd, and Kaikeyi, he was without male progeny. This 
sacrifice became successful, for, when on the point of completion, a 
supernatural being appeared to him with a divine beverage, oiie«half of 
which he was to give to Kaus'alya, one-fourth to Sumitra, and the 
remaining fourth to Kaikeyi. And, as this nectar which he gave them 
contained the divine essence of Vishn'u, llama, the son whom Kaus'alya 
brought forth, became onc-half, the twins Lahshman-a and S'atrughnd, 
born by Sumitra, together one-fourth, and Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi, 
another fourth, of the substance of Vishn'u. While Rama and his 
brothers were still boys, the sage Vis*wdmitra came to the court 
of Das'aratha, requesting him that he should allow Rama to proceed to 
his hermitage, in order to destroy there the l^akshasas, or fiends, who 
infested it, and disturbed his sacrificial rites. Though reluctantly, 
Das'aratha gave his consent to his departure ; and Rama, accompanied 
by his brother Lakshman'a — who, throughout his brother’s career, 
remained his faithful companioi\,aiul ally — started on his first eventful 
journey ; for it was marked by a number of wonderful exploits which 
he performed iii* killing the demons, and which already then reveal^ 
his diving mission. Having fulfilled the^ desire^ of VisSvamitra, be 
proceeded to Mithila, where king Janaka held a great assembly of 
kings, having promised to give in marriage his daughter SUd to the 
prince wha^ would be able to bend the bow with which S'iva once 
* conquered the gods at the sacrifice of Daksha, and which now was^in 
his trust. Yet, so large and heavy was this bow, that not <^ven the 
strongest; of them could so much as niove it. But when Hama arrived, 
a^jd the bow was shown hin», he lifted it up and bent it, as it wer^ in 
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sport, and ultimately even broke it in the middle. Sita became thus 
the wife of R&ma; while Janaka gave Urmild to Lakshman'a, 
Mdn!d/avi to Bhoi’ata, and S^rutaMrtti to S'atrughna. On his way home, 
Kama met Pams^urdnia (see the sixth Avatara), who, having heard of 
his namesake’s. bow-feat at the court of Janaka, challenged him to bend 
also the bow of Vishn'u, which he had received from his father, Jama- 
dagni, £ftid if he could do so, to a single combat. Kama, displeased with 
the doubt of Paras'urama in his strength, immediately seized the bow, 
Ibent it, and would have killed the son of Jamadagni, had he not 
respected his quality as a Brahman : still, h^ destroyed the worlds 
which the latter had acquired by his penance, and thus excluded him 
from heaven. (This account given of the meeting of the two Kamas, 
in the Ktoayaha, would seem to show that at the time when this poem 
was composed, the Faras^urdma was not yet conceived as an incarnation 
of Vishn'u, since he is represented in it as jealous of the defeat which 
S'iva's bow had 8ufifered/.t the hands of the son of Das'aratha.) After 
this event, Bharata, and his brother S'atrughna, were sent by their father 
on a visit to Bharata’s maternal uncle, AsUvdjmti; and Das'aratha, who 
was old, and desired to retire from the world, made all preparations for 
installing his eldest son, Kama, as Jieir- apparent to the throne of 
Ayodhya. But in this design he was frustrated; for, through the 
ijl^rigues of Manthard, the hunchbacked nurse of Bharata, and his queen 
Kaikeyi, he was, in p. weak^momeut, prevailed upon to grant, any wish 
which .the latter would ask of him; and Kaikeyi, availing himself of 
Das'aratha's rashly-given promise, demanded of him the installation of 
her own son, Bharata.^as heir-apparent, and the banishment tb the forest 
of^Rama for a period of fourteen years. A p^romise once uttered being^ 
irrevocable, and Kama having resolved not to cause a word given by liis 
father to remain vain, neither the wishes of the people of Ayodhyd nor 
thcfSe of Bharata and SWughna, who meanwhile ^had returned, 
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were enraged at what had occurred, could shake his determination to 
submit to his exile. Das'aratha died in consequence heart-broken, 
and Bharata assumed, till the return of Eama, the government of 

f 

Ayodhya. 

The long exile of Kfi,ma w’hich now followed, and was shared in by 
his brother Lakshman'a, became, then, the source of the wonderful 
events which should hereafter lead to the desti’uction of thos demon 
Kavan'a. They began with a series of conflicts which he had to sustain 
with the Eakshasas, who infested his forest abode, and which invariably, 
of course, ended in the destruction of these beings. One of these con- 
flicts, however, was especially pregnant with the destiny he had come to 
fulfll. RavanVs sister, S'urpan^akhd (lit., a female whose finger-nails 
were like winnowing baskets), was one of those demons who haunted the 
woods. She fell in love with Rama, but was yepelled by him ; and 
when, in a fit of jealousy, she attacked SitA, Lakshinan'a cut off her 
ears and nose. Enraged at this treatment, she repaired to her brother 
Eavan'a, and in order better to stimulate his revenge, she also excited 
in him a passion for Sita. Ravan'a therefore started off for the forest 
Dan'd'aka, where Rama lived ; and, aided by another demon, Maricha, 
who transformed himself into a golden coloured deer, and thus enticed 
both brothers away from the hermitage, to chase after it, succeeded in 
carrying off Sita to his capital. By means of some other supernatural 
events tliqn happening, Eama discovered the fate of his wife ; and tlje 
remainder of his exile is now filled up with his preparing for war with 
Eavan'a, conquering, and destroying him, and recovering Sita, whose 
honour hadt^. era aimed untarnished during her long and severe tnals when 
^'^cept as a prisoner in the harem of Eavan'a. Some of the incidents of 
this struggle are of special interest, inasmuch as they are the basis 
of traditfons still prevalent in India, They chiefly relate to the allies 

Rama, who were no other^ than miraculous bears and monkeys, iliid 
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by th^ir magic powers mainly brought about the defeat of Rdvan'a and 

his armies, while also helping him to communicate with Sita during her 
• 

captivity. All these bears and monkeys were of divine origin, produced 
at the behest of Brahman by the gods for the express purpose of 
becoming the allies of Rama. Thus, the bear-king, Jambiivat, issued 
from the mouth of Brahman himself; Bali was a son of ludra; 
Sugriva^, of the Sun; Tiara, of Vr'ihaspati; Gandhamddana, of Kuvera; 
Nala, of Vis'wakarman ; NUa, of Fire ; Smhen'a, of Varun'a ; S'arabha, 
of Paijanya ; and the most renowned of all, HanumaU was a son of the 
Wind. They overbridged the sea, to carry their armies to Ceylon— 
whence the line of rocks in the channel is still called lidmasetii, or 
Rama’s Bridge — in the English maps, Adam’s Bridge ; they brought 
large rocks from the Himalaya to support the bridge — whence the 
numerous rocks scattered all over India are supposed to have arisen as 
they dropped down on their transport to the sea ; and they performed 
similar other feats, still commemorated in festivals performed in honour 
of Hanumat and his tribe. As is the case in other Avataras of Vishn'u, 
there is also in the Rama-Avatara a personage who, though nearly related 
to the fiend doomed to destruction, acknowledges the divine nature of 
the incarnate god, and dissuades his friyids from opposing him. In this 
Avatara, such a personage is YihlmJianUi, the uncle of Ravan'a, whose 
counsel, however, is disregarded. Similarly disposed is also Kumbha- 
ham^a, the brother of Ravan'a, who likewise understands that, Rama is 

t • f 

Vishn'u ; but, as he yields to the orders of his brother, his fate is death. 
Vibhishan'a, however, in reward of his proper conduct, is, after Ravan'a’s 
death, placed on the throne of Ceylon. When, at the end oj»this fierce 
, war, the time fixed for feama’s exile had expired, he returned to Ayodhyd • 
witli Sita^ whose purity had previously been tested by an ordeal of fire, 
and there received back from Bharata the sovereign power which, in the 
meaj0Ltime, the latter had exercised in his gtead ; and at the end of 
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long and glorious reign, he became reunited with the splendour of 
Vishn'u. The story of this incarnation is briefly told in an episode of 
the Mahabharata, and in several Puran'as; with the fullest detail, 
however, in the Rdmdyan^a. A copious abstract of the latter is 
given in the poem Bhat*fikdvya. See Sanscrit Literature. The 
English reader may consult, for some further detail, an ** Analysis of 
the Eamayan'a," in Professor Monier Williams’s Indian Epi^ Poetry 
(London, 1863.) 

8. The Kr^uhn^a-Avatdra and Balardma-Avatdra , — ^The former of 

these two, which are generally treated as one, is the most interesting 

incarnation ofVishn'u, both on account of the opportunity which ‘ it 

affords to trace, in Hindu antiquity, the gradual transformation of 

mortal heroes into representatives of a god; and on account of the 

numerous legends connected with it, as well as the influence which it 

exercised on the Vaishn'ava cult (see Vaishn'avas). In the Mahab- 

harata (as Mr. Muir has shown in the fourth volume of his excellent 

work, Original Sanskrit Texts), Kr'ishu'a — which literally means, “ the 

black or dark one ” — is sometimes represented as rendering homage 

to S'iva, and therefore acknowledging his own inferiority to that 

deity, or as recommending worship of Uma, the consort of 

S'iva, and as receiving boons from both these deities. In some 

passages, again, he bears merely the character of a hero endowed 

with exVaordiiiary powers, and, in some, his divine nature is ev^en 

disputed or denied by his adversaries, though they are ultimately 

punished for this unbelief. As the intimate ally of the Pdn'd'u 

prince Arjana, he claims, especially in the philosophical episode, the 

( 

^Bhi^avadgita, the rank of the supreme deity; but there are other, 
passages, again, in the Mahabharata, in which the same claim of S'iva 
is admitted, and an attempt is made at compromising their rival claims 
by declaring both deities qne and the same. Sometimes, moreotver. 
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Kr'isbn'a is, in this epos, declared to represent merely a very small 
portion— “ a portion of a portion,” as it is called — of the divine essence 
of Visbn'u. In the Mahabharata, therefore, which is silent also 
regarding many adventures in Kr'ishn'a’s life, fully detailed in the 
Puran'as, the worship otVishn'u in this incarnation was by no means 
80 generally admitted or settled as it is in many Puran'as of the 
Vishu'uitd^ sect ; nor was there, at the epic period, that consistency in 
the conception of a KVishn'a-Avatara which is traceable in the later 
works. — The principal legends relating to Kr'isbn'a, as he appears in 
the Harivans'a and the Puran'as, are the folloyjing : A demon king, 
Kama of Mathura, of the race of Yadu, and therefore of the lunar line 
of kings, who, in a former birth, had been the Kdlanemi, had deposed 
and imprisoned his father Ugrasena, and oppressed with his iniquitous 
hosts, the Earth ; and Earth having laid her complaints before an 
assembly of the gods on Mount Meru, Brahman prayed to Vishn'u to 
relieve the world of its distress. When ho had ended his prayer, 
Vishn'u plucked off two hairs, one white and one black, and promised 
the gods that these two hairs should become impersonated as Balardma 
and K^ishn^a, sons of Devaki, to fulfil their wishes. Now, Devaki, 
who, in a former life, had been Aditi' (space personified), was a 
wife of Yasudeva, who was of the race of Yadu, and a relative of 
Kaiifia; but as Eansa had been warned by a voice in heaven that 
theif eighth child wcwuld be^ an incarnation of Vishn'u, he .placed 
both husband and wife in confinement, after having obtained, though, 
from Vasudeva the promise that he would deliver to him every child 
Devaki would bring forth. Six children of hers were adiordingly 
^iver; up to Kansa, and destroyed ; but when palarama, the seventh, 
was about ^o come into the world, Vishn'u appeared to Yoganidrd, a 
form of Umd (q. v.^, and directed her to transfer Balarama before the 
time of his birth to Rohiffi, another wife of«Vasudeva, and spread the^ 

St) 
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report that Devaki had miscarried; enjoining her also to become incar- 
nate as a child of Yas'oda, the wife of an old cowherd Nanda, at the same 
time that he would become incarnate, as KVishn'a, in the eighth con- 
ception of Devaki : for at the time of their simultaneous birth, he 
added, Vaaudeva, aided by him, would bring the infant Kr'ishn'a to the 
bed of Yas'odd, and her to that of Devaki. In this manner, Balardma 
and Kr'ishn'a were saved, though the infant DurgA, as so<m as born, 
was dashed by Kansa against a stone, and suffered a temporaiy death. 
Kansa having become aware that his design had been frustrated, now 
ordered the destrucdon of all young children wherever they might be 
found, but considering it useless to keep Devaki and Vasudeva any 
longer in prison, liberated them. Vasudeva, apprehensive of the 
jsafety of Balarama, then took him to Nanda, to be brought up together 
with Kr'ishn'a ; and thus began the earthly career of these two Avataras 
of Vishn'u, in which Balarama always figures as the friend and ally of his 
more important brother, Kr'ishn'a. The first miraculous act of the 
latter consisted in causing the death of a female demon, Fiitand^ who 
suckled and meant to destroy him. Then, as a little boy, he over- 
turned a heavy waggon of the cow'herds, and pulled down the trunks of 
two trees — to the amazemcnt^of the cowherds, who did not yet suspect 
Ilia divine nature, and becoming afraid to remain any longer in Vraja, 
the place where these events happened, repaired to Vr'inddj^^na. 
There. Balarama and Kr'ishn'a remained^ until they had attained i^ven 
years of age. At this time, Kr'ishn'a killed a serpent-monster Kdliya, 
in the Yamuna river, and then returned to Vraja. The next exploit of 
the brothers, more particularly, however, of Balarama, consisted in the 
destruction of two demons, Dhmuka BXid Prahmha, who infested the 
forests; but that which followed, especially established the fame of 
Kr'ishn'a, and is one still commemorated in their festivals by the 
worshippers of this god. When sporting in Vraja, he once fomd all 
the cowherds busily engaged in preparing for a Sacrifice to be offered to 
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Iiidra. Seeing this, he dissuaded them from worshipping this god, 
and directed them to address their prayers and offerings to the 
mountain Govardhana. Iiidra, however, offended by these^ proceedings, 
sent a heavy storm, which inundated the country, and threatened to 
destroy the cattle. Thereupon, Kr^slm'a plucked up the mountain 
Govardhana from its base, and held it up as a large umbrella over the 
cowpens^o shelter the herdsmen and their cattle from the storm. For 
seven days and nights they were thus protected by the elevation of the 
mountain; and Indra, at last convinced of the irresistible might of 
Kr'ishn'a, came to Govardhana, and worshipped J:nm, obtaining on tliis 
occasion the promise that Kr^ishn'a would befriend the Pan'd'u prince, 
Arjuna, in his conflict with the Kurus (see Mahabharata). The episode 
in the life of Kr'ishn'a which now ensued, and is filled iip with the 
pleasures and sports he enjoyed amongst the Gopis, or cowherdesses, 
is that commemorated in tlie Puisa Yatra, an annual festival celebrated 
in various parts of India ip the month of Karttifia( October — November), 
and dwelt uiK)n in many poetical works. Of these cowherdesses, later 
poets especially mention Rddhd; and slm is sometimes also represented 
as the divine or mystical l.ove to whicli Kr'ishn^a returns at the end of 
his more worldly amours (see the article# Jay adeva). After some more 
miraculous deeds, Kr'islm'a and Balarama repaired to Mathura, where 
Kjjjjpsa, in the hope of effecting their death, had invited them to 
assist at a solemn ritp of tljc lustration of arms, and to engage in a 
trial of strength with his chief boxers, Chan*ura and MushtHka, 
Akrum, sent by Kaiisa to convey to them his invitation, had already 
revealed to them the purpose for wliich he was despatchei^ but un- 
daunted by his words, they accomplished their, journey, during which 
they perfotmed several other wonderful deeds, and, arrived at Mathura, 
accepted the challenge of Kansa. The contest ended not only'in the 
deatjf of the tw^o boxeri^ but iu that of Kansa also. Kr'ishn'a novi# 
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released Ugrasena, Kansa’s father, from the confinement in which he 
was kept, and restored him to the throne of Mathura. A number of 
other miraculous feats now followed in the career of Kr'ishn'a. The 
principal are his conquering Jardsandha, the father-in-law of Kansa, 
who came to revenge the death of the latter, and Kdlayavana, a king 
of the Yavanas, who also overran Mathura with his armies ; and his 
founding the city of Dwaraka. At the end of these wars, h^ made a 
short stay at Vraja, then returned to Dwaraka, and there married 
Revati, by whom he had two sons. But he also carried off violently 
Bukmin*t, the daughter of a king of Vidarblia, who had been betrothed 
to S^is'updla, and had to w^age a hot contest with the latter and his 
allies, before he conquered them. His next war was that with Naraka, 
a demon king of Pragjyotisha, who had robbed Aditi of her earrings, 
and ultimately was put to death by him. He then repaired to Indra s 
heaven, to restore to Aditi her earrings ; but carrying off a wonderful 
tree from Indra 's garden, got into a conflict with this god ; ultimately, 
however, he was allowed by him to take the tree to Dwaraka. There 
he married 16,100 maidens, whom he had rescued from Naraka. 
Other wars followed, in one of which Kr'ishn'a also fought with S'iva, when 
siding with his enemy Ban'a, ^ho was a son of Bali. The most impor- 
tant, however, of all these contests is the great war between the Kurus 

I ^ 

and Pan'd'us, in which Kr'ishn'a was the ally of the latter. According 

to the^Fts/tu't/-Pwm?i'a, Kr'ishn'a’s earthly career was brought Ui its 

close by an event which has nothing in it of the miraculous, and is 

more consistent with the end of a mortal hero than with that of an 

incamatQr;»god. He was accidentally shot in the sole by a hunter, who 

» 

thought that he was aiming at a' deer. The hunter, it is true, is 
called Jam, which is a word in the feminine gender, and weans “ old 
age,''*or decay;” but even if a mere allegory, the story of his end 
, from old age,” or an ari;ow, barely tallies with the'character assigned 
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him in the Purdn'as, and is therefore sometimes also omitted in the 
accounts of this Avatara. — For Balarama, see also the legend in the 
article Yamuna. 

9. The Buddha- Avatara^ or Vishn'u’s epiphany as Buddha. — It is 
originally foreign to the cycle of the Avataras of Vishn'u. and therefore 
only briefly alluded to in some Puran'as. Where this is done, the in- 
tention ^uat have been to effect a compromise between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, by trying to represent the latter religion as not irre- 
concilably antagonistic to the former. See Buddhism. 

10. The Kalki- or KalJcin- Avatara . — It is ypt to come, * when the 
practices taught by the Vedas and the institutes of the law, shall have 
ceased, and the close of the Kali or present age shall be nigh.* Vishn'u 
will then be born * in the family of Vuhn^uyas'as (possessing the glory 
of Vishn'u), an eminent Brahman of Sambliala village, endowed with 
the eight superhuman faculties. He will then destroy all the bar- 
barians and thieves, an^ all whose minds ait) devoted to iniquity.* — 
Vishn^u- Purdnfa, 

Vishn'u’s wife is dS"n, or Lakshmi, and his paradise VaikaWt!ha. 
When represented, he is of a dark hue, with four hands, in which he 
holds a conch-shell, blown in battle, t the Pdnchajanya ; a disc, the 
Sudars^ana^ an emblem of sovereign power ; a mace, the Kaumodaki, 
ai^a symbol of punishment ; and either a lotus, as a type of creative 
power, or a sword,, the Nandaka. On his breast shines Jbe jewel 
Kdustubha. He is variously represented : sometimes, as Ndrdyan^a^ 
(see the first Avatara), when floating on the primeval waters, and rest- 
ing on S'esha, his serpent of infinity — the god Brahman cluing out of 

• • 

• ^Theswatera are called ndra, because they were the production of nara (or 
the supreme spirit) ; and since they were his ayana (or place of res^ when iu 
the Jform of the gcd Brahman), he thence is named Ndrdyan'a (or resting on the 
waters^.* — Mann,, i. 10. % 
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a lotus that arises from his navel, and Lakshrni being seated at his feet ; 
or riding on Garud'a, a being half bird and half man ; or seated on a 
throne, and holding Laksjirai on his lap ; or, if he is represented in one 
of his incarnate forms, as fish, boar, man-lion, &c., he has a human 
shape, ending in a fish, or a human body with a boar’s bead, or with a 
lion’s head ; or he appears as a dwarf, or (as Paras'urama) armed with 
an axe ; or (as Bnlarama) holding a ploughshare. As Krishna, he is 
generally represented either in a juvenile form, or as an adult, in a 
dancing posture, and playing on a flute. As Kalki, he has a sword in 
his hand, and is kneeling before a winged horse. The leading per- 
sonages or events connected with these Avataras are likewise frequently 
associated with the representation of the god : thus, in the representa- 
tion of the fourth Avatara, Hiran'yakas'ipu, as being torn open by the 
man-lion ; or, in that of the sixth, the demon Aijuna, fighting with 
Paras'urama ; or, in that of the seventh, the ten-headed Ravau'a, battling 
with Raraachaiidra ; or flanumat and the monll'oy chiefs, paying adora- 
tion to the latter; while his brothers stand at his sides, and Sita is 
sitting on his. lap ; or, in the eight Avatara, the mountain Govardhana, 
when uplifted by Kr'ishn'a, and the Gopis sporting with him. Vishn'^u 
is praised under thousand names, wliich are enumerated in the Mahd- 
hhdrata, and have been commented upon by S'ankara and other 
authors — For other mytlis relating to Yishti'u, the general reader may 
consult iH. H. Wilson’s translation of the Vishn'ii^Puran^a, in fee 
course of ro-editing by Fitzedward Hall (vols. i., ii., already published. 
Lend. 1804 — 1865);* the first nine hooks of le Bhd<javaia-Furan*a, 
traduit etTpublie par Eugene Buriiouf, vols. j. — iii. (Paris, 1840-— 
1847); HarivamUfy trad 4 ’iit par A. £anglois, vols. i., ii. (Paris, 1834 — 
1835); Lassen’s Indische Altcrthumskunde, vol. i, (2d editiouV Leipzig,' 
1866), \ols. ii. — iv. (Bonn and Leipzig, 1852—1801); and the first 
, ' ^ • **Compldod in 1877. * 
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and fourth volumes of John Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts (Lond, 
185p — 1863) ; see also the representations of Vishu'u in Edward Moor’s 
Hindu Pantheon (Lond. 1810). 


VIS'WAMITRA. 

■■SIL* 

ViswAMiTRA is one of the most interesting personages in the ancient 
history of India. According to the Aitareya Brahman'a (see Veda), his 
father was Gdthin ; and in a remoter degree, Viswamitra derived his 
pedigree from the king Pururavas who was an ancestor of KusMka. 
In the Mahabharata, Ramayan'a, and the Puran'as, his father is called 
Gddhi, and the origin of the latter likewise traced up to Pururavas ; but 
th^ distance between the two latter personages is differently filled up in 
the genealogies given by some of these works. As, according to several 
accounts, Viswamitra’s sister was Satyuvati, who married IVichlka, and 
bore to him Jamadagni^ he was the maternal grand-uncle of Parashi- 
rdnia (see Vjshn'u, the sixth Avatara.) He had 100 sous, fifty of whom 
were, for an offence they committed, degraded by him to become outcasts 
and the progenitors of the Andhras,,Puii'd'ras, S'abaras, Puliudas 
Mutibas, and other frontier tribes, which in the Vedas are called Dasyus 
or jjpbbers. Vis'wamitra is the author of many hymns of the Rigveda 
(see* Veda), especially ^of its third, Mand'ala ; but his fame, whijch per- 
vades all the periods of Sanskrit literature, is chiefly founded on the 
remarkable fact, that though by birth a Kshattriya, or a man of the 
military caste — he is also descx'ibed as a Raja of Canoiij — ha,^ucceeded 
in having himself admitted into the Brahmanic caste, after a long contest, « 
which, fo» this end, he had to wage with the R'ishi Vosisht^ha, 
That the result of this contest was the elevation of Vis'wamitra^to the 
mnk* of a Brahmada, ^is the account gjven in the epic poems 
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and the Puranas; hut as the rivalry between Vis'wamitra and 
Vasishtha is already alluded to in several passages of the R'igveda 
hymns, and as at their time the caste distinction of later periods of 
Hinduism was not yet established, it is probable that the later tradi- 
tions relating to this contest rested on the circumstance, that Sudds, a 
king named in the R'igveda, who, as is there stated, employed 
Vasishfha for his house-priest, allowed, for some unknown reason, also 
Vis'wamitra to officiate for him at sacrifices, and that the latter, incur- 
ring on this ground the jealousy of Vasishtfha, had to maintain, 
probably by force, the prerogative conferred on him by his royal 
master. In the epic poems and the Puranas, the rivalry between these 
two personages is the subject of several legends, which, considering the 
relative age of the kings referred to in them, would encompass a 
period far exceeding that of the lifetime of a human being. A kind of 
consecutive biography of Vis'wamitra is given in the first book of the 
Bamayan'a, of which forms one of the mest interesting episodes^ 
Its substance is as follows : Once, when roaming over the earth with 
his armies, Yis^ wamitra came to the hermitage of Vasishfha, and was 
there received by the saint in the most sumptuous style. Vasishtha 
could afford to entertain the kipg in this manner, because he possessed 
a fabulous cow of plenty that yielded him everything he desired. 
Vis'wamitra, becoming aware of the source of Vasishtha’s wealth, stroii|[ly 
wished to possess the cow, and asked Vasishtha to sell her to hina. 
The saint, however, refusing this offer, the king seized her, intending 
to carry her off by force. But the cow resisted, and ultimately dis- 
played he]^ supernatural powers in producing from different parts of her 

n ibody numerous peoples, and by their aid dekroying the armies of. 

. ** . *■ 
Vis'wamitra. The king then had recourse to the magical w^eapons he 

possessed, but they were defeated by those of Vasisht'ha; and to the 

humiliation thus inflicted on him he then gave vent in exclaiming: 
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* Contemptible is the might of a Kshattriya; a Brahman's might alone 
is^ might.' And reflecting on what he should do in this emergency, he 
resolved to practise austerities in order to attain the rank of a 
Brahman. In consequence, he went to the south, and performed severe 
penance during a thousand years ; when, at the end of this period, the 
god Brahman appeared, and announced to him that he had become a 
Bajarshi, or royal E'ishi. But Yis'wamitra, not satisfied with this 
degree of holiness, continued his austerities for another such period. 
During that time, a king, TruUmku of Ayodhya (Oudh), of the family 
of Ikshwdku, had conceived the design of performing a sacrifice, that he 
might bodily ascend to heaven, and solicited for this purpose the 
assistance of Vasishtfha, who w'as tlie family priest of 'all the Ikshwakus.* 
This saint, however, having declared the scheme of the king impossible, 
and his sons, too, to whom the king likewise addressed himself, having 
refused compliance with his wishes, he told them that he would resort 
to another priest, and was, in consequence, cursed by them to become a 
man of the lowest caste. In this condition, he went to Yis'wamitra ; 
and the latter shewed his power by performing the sacrifice, so much 
desired by Tris'anku, and accomplishing his object, in spite of the 
resistance of Yasishtlia and his sons, m^d that of the gods themselves^ 
(The Harivdns'a relates this story with somewhat different detail, but 
brings it to the same issue. According to the Yishnu-Purana, which 
alj^ides to the version mentioned in the last-named work, Tris'^nku waa 
the f 28 th in descent from llishwaku ; but in the Bamayana, there are 
only five kings between Ikshwaku and Tris'anku). This event having 
caused a serious interruption in the austerities of Yis'wainitra, he pro> 
ceeded to the foxeat Pvshkara, in the west^ to remain undisturbedP 

•i 

But whil^ he resided there, it so happened that Ambarhhat another 
king of Ayodhya, intending to perform an expiatory sacrifice, and 
requiring a human vic^m for this purpos^i after a long search, hj^ 
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bought for immolation from the Brahman BlicMka^ the brother-in-law of 
Vis'wamitra, his son 8'%inah's*epha, and was bringing him home to his 
capital* On his jouiiiey, he halted in the forest Pushkara, and when 
S'unah's'epha there saw his uncle Vis'wamitra, he implored him to come 
to his rescue, Vis'wamitra, first directed 50 of his sons to offer them- 
selves up as a ransom for their cousin, and, 'on their refusing to do so, 
cursed them to become outcasts ; but afterwards taught S'unahVepha 
two hymns, which, as he said, if sung by him at the sacrifice, would 
save his life. (In the genealogy of the Ramayafia, there are kings 
between Tris'anku an(\, Ambarisha ; in that of the Vislifiu-Purafia, 15 
kings ; and in the former, between Ikshwaku and Ambarisha, 37 ; and 
in the latter between Ikshwaku and Ambarisha, the successor of Tri- 
s’anku, 43 kings.) The liberation of S'unah^s'epha having been effected,- 
and Vis'wamitra having continued his penance for another thousand , 
years, the god Brahman conferred on him the dignity of a IVishL But 
not yet satisfied with this*distiuction, he went o;i' practising still fiercer 
austerities than those he had practised before. These the gods 
succeeded in depriving for a time of their spiritual efficacy, by sending 
him a heavenly nymph, Menakd, who excited his worldly passion ; 
still, in tho end,, he attained thscrank of a Maharshi, or great R'ishi. 
And, after two other thousand yearn of still more rigorous penance, 
w^hich for a time was again interrupted by the allurements of a nymjjJi, 
Rambha,.whom the gods had sent for the same purpose as previously 
Menaka' the gods, headed by Brahman, came to acknowledge that be 
had now become a Bralimarshi, or Brahmnnic R'ishi ; and Vasishlfha 
himself w^ compelled to express acquiescence in the result he had 
'afehieved. For other legends relating to this contest between Vis'- 
wamitra and Vasisht'ha, see vol. i. of John Muir’s OriyinaV Sanskrit 
Texts (Loud* 1858) ;* and tlfo article Hakis^chandra* Compare also 
• f Second ddition (1868), p. 317-« -426, 
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Vishn'u the 7 til Avatara. — ^Tlie uiime of VisSvarnitra is explained in the 
Markand'eya-PuraAa as representing a compound, vis'wa, ‘ all,’ and 
amitray ‘ no-friend,’ and meaning, ‘ one who is no-friend oj all, sciL, the 
three worlds.’ The Mahabharata, however, explains it as vis^wa with 
its final vowel lengthened, and mitra^ friend, when it would imply that 
Vis'wamitra was * the friend of all, sa7,, the gods ; * and Ydska, the 
oldest wifter who gives an etymology of this name, likewise renders it 
^ friend of all.’ The former etymology would seem the more regular ; 
but as in Vedic imejparable compounds the final vowel of the first part 
is frequently lengthened, the latter etymology-^is the preferable of 
the two. 


VYASA. 


Vyasa is tho reputed arranger of the Vedas, and the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, the Puran’as, ib^ BrahinasAtras (see Vedanta), 
and a Dharmas'astra. According to tradition, he was a son of the 
sag^ PardsUira and Satifavatl, ‘ the truthful,* who was a daughter 
of liing Vasu, and & heaijiDnly nymph, Adiika. Another tradition 
makes him also the father of Dhr'itardMra, Pdn'd^Ut and 
Vidura. On account of his dark complexion, he was called K/ishn^i 
(black) ; and because he was bom in an island [dvipa) of the Yamuna^ 
(Jumna) river, his second name was Dvaipdyana, That the immense 
bulk of literature comprised by the above-named works, and relating to 
different periods, cannot belong to the authorship of one and the same 
personage, is no mattq^* <Jf doubt. But the name itseTf of the individu^ 
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to vfhom it is attributed conveys tbe meaijing which must be sought for 
in some of the legends connected with his history. Vydad (from the 
Sanscrit vi /ind as, literally, ‘throw in different directions,* hence 
‘ distribute *) means the person who arranges a subject-matter in a 
diffuse manner, or the act itself of such a diffuse arrangement, and is 
often contrasted with samdsa (from $am and as, con-tract), the act of 
making a concise arrangement, or of abridging (compare tie Greelj, 
omdro-, from om=i8am^syn, and ars=sas). Vyasa is, therefore, a 
symbolical representation of the work of generations, as embodied in 
the; Vedas, the Mahahharata, and the Puran'as, and of the order which 
gradually was brought into this literary mass. When, therefore, the 
Vishn'u-Puran'a speaks of S8 Vyasas who in the reign of the present 
Manu arranged the Vedas, it is not impossible that some historical 
truth may underlie this statement, implying, as it does, a different 
arrangement of the Hindu scriptures at various times : and that the 
Mahabhkrata, and the Puran'as too, may**have undergone various 
arrangements and recensions, until they settled down in their present 
form, sufficiently results from their contents. Regarding the Brahma- 
sdtras, tradition itself seems only loosely to connect their author with 
the Vyasa of the foregoing \forks, for it says that he was in a former 
life a Brahmap, Apdniarattvmas, who, after having attained final beati- 
tude, ‘ by special command of the deity, resumed a corporeal fmme 
and thb human shape, at the period intervening between the third*and 
fourtli ages of the present world, and was the compiler of the Vedas.' 
(See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. p. 327, Lend. 1837). 
As the author of the Dharmas'dstra, Vyasa .is possibly a personage 
distinct from the legendary individual beai'ing this name, as is thercase 
with other Vyasas who occur as authors of other works. * 
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Yama, the Hindu God, who, at the epic and Puran'ic period of Hindu- 
ism (see India, sec. Religion)^ is the sovereign of the Manes, and the 
judge of the dead, is, in the hymns of the R'igveda, a son of Vivas* wat 
and 8aran*yu, and twin-brother of Yami^ whose desire to become his 
wife he resists. His father is sometimes also called the Gundharva ; and 
he is further represented there as possessing two four-eyed dogs, which 
guard the road to his abode (see J. Muir, * Yama and the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, according to the R'ig-, Yajur-, andyVtharva-vedas,’ in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ New Series, 1865, vol. i. p. 287, 
ff.). The idea represented by these mysterious deities has been 
differently understood. Professor Roth takes Vivas'wat for the light of 
heaven, Saran'yd for the dark storming cloud, and Yama and Yarai as 
representing the first human pair— -the originators of the race, or the 
Vedic Adam and Eve pjpduced by the union o^the damp vapour of the 
cloud and the heavenly light. The Vedic hymns, however, do not 
afford the slightest ground for such a fantastical interpretation of these 
names; and as regards that of Yama and Yami, they discountenance it 
even distinctly by describing Yama as resisting the sexual alliance with 
his sister. Professor Max Muller understands Vivas*wat to represent 
tb^ sky ; Saran'yu, the dawn ; Yama, the day ; and Yamij the night 
{L^tures on the 8ciei\ce of Language, 2d Series, Lond. 1864, p. JiOO, ff.). 
But this interpretation, too, is open to the strongest doubts, inasmuch 
as there is no valid ground for identifying the luminous deity Vivas'wat 

with the sky, or 8aranf'gu (from saran*a, going, moving) witHsthe dawn. 

» 

.It seems more probable that the phenomena fymbolised by this mytlf" 
are not of a luminous, but of an aerial character : the kindred myth of 
a luminous character being that of the^As'wins, who are likewise the 
twiif progeny of Vivas'^ at and Saran'yu, 4 >r rather of Vivas'wat anii 
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* a form similar to that of Saran'yi^,* and who represent the transition 
from darkness to light, and the inseparable duality produced by tjie 
intermingling^ of both (see J. Muir, ' Contributions to a Knowledge of 
the Vedic Theogouy and Mythology, No. 2,* in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ vol. ii. I860).* For as Vivas'wat, ‘the expanding,* 
probably implies the firmament ‘ expanding ’ to the sight through the 
approaching light, Gandharva, as usual, »the solar fire, and €aran-yUf 
the dark and cool ‘ air * (the moving element), Yama and Yami seem to 
represent the current of air produced by the effect of the solar heat 
emanating from the firmament on the cool air of the night, when the 
antagonism between the warm and cold air of which this current con- 
sists would be Yama repelling the union with his sister Yamt, though, 
at the same time, they are * husband and wife while yet in the womb * 
(of the night-air). And since this phenomenon extends over the whqle 
atmosphere, the two four-eyed watch-dogs of Yama are probably the 
eight or twice-four regJbns of the compass, et<her each couple of them 
taken together with their intermediate regions — whence both dogs are 
called spotted — or the four regions and the intermediate four taken 
separately — whence one dog is also called dark, and the other spotted, 
Yama being produced by thee solar heat, it becomes then intelligible 
why it is said of Agiii, the (solar) fire, that he is born as Yama, and 
Yama being a phenomenon of the air, why he is also identified ^ith 

Vayu, the wind, and why the intermediate space between heaven ^nd 

r 

earth is assigned to him as his domicile. It is probably a later concep- 
tion of the Vedic period which describes this abode as having been 
made for Lim by the spirits or and Yama as having been the first 

* who found his way to iU, and a still later one, which represents him as* 
the first of mortals who went to that world, for in passages where these 
ideas dre expressed, there is*an association between the moving air and 
«g;an8krit Texts.” v. 
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departed life 'which is foreigii^ to the oldest notions of the Vedas. It 

t 

led to the position >’vhich subsequently Yania assumed as a luminous 

king who dwells togetlier with the Manes, and as the lord of Deatl) — 

# 

death then becoming his messenger. Yet in the Il'igveda, he has not 
yet the office of judge of the dead which is assigned to him in the later 
mythology of the epic poem^s and Purah'as, and probably already in 
some c/t the Upanishads. At the epic and Puranic period, Yaraa 
entirely loses his cosmical character, though he is still called the son of 
Vivas'wat. He then marries 13 daughters of the patriarch Daksha, is 
installed as the king of the Manes, becomes '<lie regent of the South, 
and resides in Yamapura, a town of the infernal regions, where lie sits 
in judgment over the souls of the departed w’hich are brought before 
him. They are generally fetched by his messengers, who draw them 
with nooses out of the bodies which they animated ; but in the case of 
very pious persons, he assumes himself the function of separating the 
soul from the body. »^fter the soul has beAi brought before him, he 
orders his recorder, Chitragupta or Chandragu])ta, to read to him an 
account of all the good and bad actions it had done during its life, and 
which are kept registered in a book called Agnisandhdm ; and according 
to their merit or demerit, it is sent t«) heaven or the infenial regions. 
The precise knowledge which the Puran'as pretend to possess of all 

a 

th^se proceedings, also extends to the descriptipii they give of this 
reqprder, and to tLgsir enumeration of the assessors who co-operate 
with Yama at his court. — Yama’s sister is Yamuna. Amongst his 
other names, Dharma (‘justice’), Dharmardja (‘king of justice’), 
Antaka (‘ the ender ’), A'dia (‘time’), and S'rdddhadeva god of 

the S'raddha,*) are of usual occurrence.*— Whqn represented, he is oi’' 
grim aspiget; his colour is green, his garments red, and he rides on a 
buffalo with a crowm on his head, in oife hand holding a club^ and in 

t 

anolher the noose. 
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Yoga (from the Sanskrit join ; kindred to the Lat. jung-, Gr zeug-. 
Gothic, jiuk ; hence junction, and figuratively, “concentration, religious 
or abstract contemplation ”) is the name of one of the two divisions oL 
the Sankhya philosophy of the Hindus. (See Sankhya). While the 
first of these divisions, the Sdnkhya proper, is chiefly concerned in 
teaching the tattwas, or principles of creation, and the successive deve- 
lopment of the latter, the main object of the Yoga is to establish the 
doctrine of a Supreme Being, and to teach the means by which the 
human soul may become permanently united with it; and since the 
Sankhya proper is silent on the creation of the world by a Supreme 
Being — ^whence it was cjiarged, though unjustly, by its opponents, with 
being atheistical — the Yoga, which is called tHeistical, is considered to 
be its complement. According to Pataiijali, the reputed author of this 
system, the term Yoga means “ the hindering of the modifications of 
thinking;” and by such modifications, which, he says, may be accom- 
panied with afflictions, or be free from them, he understands “the three 
kinds of evidence — viz., perception, inference, and testimony — ^mis- 
conception or incorreet ascertainment, fancy, sleep, and reGolIecti0n.” 
The ** hindering of these modifications ” isc according to him, effected 
either by a repeated effort to keep the mind in its unmodified state, or 
by dispass^Qn, which is the consciousness of having overcome all desires 
^for objects that are seen (on earth) or are heard of (in Scripture).” 
Dispassion is conducive \o meditation ; this, again, ie of different kinds, 
and is attained either “impetuously” — ^in adopting various transcendent 

methods-— or “by a devoted reliance on Fsfwara, the Lord.” This Lord, 

* * 
gr Bupreme Being, Patanjali then defines as a “ jiarticular Purusha, or 
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spirit* who is untouched by afflictions, works, the results of works, or 

deserts ; in whom the germ df omniscience reaches its extreme limit ; 

who is the preceptor of even the first, because he is not limited by 

time; and whose appellation is Cm, the term of glory.*’ "This word is 

to be muttered, and its sense is to be reflected upon, for ** from it 

comes the knowledge of I's'wara and the prevention of * the obstacles ’ 

which im^de Yoga. These obstacles, Patanjali says, are * illness, apathy, 

doubt, listlessness about the accomplishment of meditation, want of 

exertion, attachment to worldly objects, erroneous perception, failure to 

attain any stage of meditation, or inability to continue in the state of 

meditation when it has been reached.’* There are several other methods 

to prevent these obstacles from distracting the mind, and impeding its 

steadiness. One, for instance, consists in pondering over one single 

accepted truth ; another in ** practising benevolence, tenderness, com* 

» ■ 

placency, and disregard towards all objects in possession of happiness 
or grief, virtue or vice;”, another, “in forcibly^^ expelling or retaining 

t 

the breath;” another, in “dwelling on knowledge that presents itself 
in dream or sleep;’* &c. When all these modiflcations have disap- 
peared, the mind becomes free from “ the tingeing ** of the exterior 
world, as the pure crystal is free from tlm colour that seems to belong 
to it, when a coloured substance is seen athwart it. After having 
described th.e various modes in which the mind may dppear changed 
into^ihe likeness of what it ponders, the author of this sjrstem then 
proceeds to explain the practical Yoga, by which “ concentration ** may 
be attained. It comprises, according to him, mortiflcation, the mutter- 
ing of certain hymns, and a devoted reliance on the Lord.% ^Through 
it, meditation is established, and afflictions are^got rid of. By afflic-^^ 
tions^again^ he understands ignorance, egotism, affection, aversion, and 
tenacity of life; which terms are then the subject of an especial ^vee? 
^atian into the flature of what is to be got rid of, of what is not 

21 
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desired to l)e got rid of, of what is constituted by the cause, and ot what 
is the constitutive cause. — ^There are eight means or stages subservient 
tQ the attainment of concentration — ^viz., forbearance {yamii)^ religious 
observance (niyama), postures (dsana), regulation of the breath (jprM- 
dydma\ restraint of the senses [pratydhdra), steadying of the mind 
{dhdranaf, contemplation (dfiydna), and profound meditation {$amddhi)» 
— The first stage, forbearance {yayrui), consists in not doingt injuiy to 
living beings, veracity, avoidance of theft, chastity, and non-acceptance 
of gifts; they are the universal great duty. — The second stage, 
ohsei'vance {niyama\ «>mprises purity — external as well as internal — 
contentment, austerity, muttering of the Vedic hymns, and devoted 
reliance on the Lord. — The third stage of Yoga, postures (dsana), is 
defined by Patanjali as “ that which is steady and comfortable at the 
same time. The commentators mention several varieties of such pos- 
tures. According to an interesting treatise on the Yoga philosophy by 
Nayinachandrapala, on^ of these, called Sidihdsana, is practised by 
placing the left bed under the anus, and tlie right heel in front of the 
genitals, by fixing the sight upon the space between the eyebrows, and, 
while in this motionless attitude, meditating upon the mysterious 
syllable Om. Of the posture called Padmdsam the same treatise 
says, that it consists in placing the left foot upon the right thigh, and 
the right foot upon the left thigh, in holding with the right hand^the 
gi;eat toe, and with the left hand the left,, great toe, the hends 
coming from behind the back and crossing each other ; while the chin 
rests on the interclavicular space, and the sight is fixed on the tip of the 
nose. ‘Wh^n the command of such postures is attained, Patanjali says, 
S,he Yogin does not suffer either from cold or fieat, hunger or thirst, or 
similar afiBictions. — ^The fourth regulation of ike breath (prdfidydma) 

is threefold, according as it concerns exhalatiou or inhalation, or becomes 
tantamount to suspension pf the breath, the latter also being termed 
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kumhhaka (from kumbha, a jar), because ** the vital spirits then ate as 
motionless as water is in ajar.” Through such a regulation of the breath, 

the obscuration of the pure quality of the mind is removed, and tjio 

# 

latter becomes fit for acts of attention. Navinacliandrapala describes 

different processes of the Pran'ayama as selected from different autho* 

rities. One, for instance, consists, according to him, in the act of 

inhalingsthrough the left nostril for 7*6788 seconds, suspending the 

breath* for 30-7152 seconds, and exhaling through the right nostril 

for 15*3576 seconds ; then inhaling through the right nostril for 

30*7 152 seconds, exhaling through the right# nostril for 7*6788 

seconds, suspending the breath for 30'7152 seconds, and exhaling 

through the left nostiil for 15*3576 seconds; lastly, inhaling through 

the left nostril for 7*6788 seconds, suspending the breath for 30*7152 

seconds, and exhaling through the right nostril for 15*3576 seconds. 

To the kumhhaka, of which there are eight varieties, the same author 

observes, two processes i^e indispensable: sittivlg in one of the postures 

described; and, by means of an incision in the frsenum linguee, and 

milking, as it were, the tongue, causing it gradually to become so 

lengthened as to allow the rima glottidis to bo shut by pressing back 

the epiglottis with the point of the retr^verted tongue. Such kumbha- 

has, it is supposed, produce the most wonderful effects : some of tljem 

cur^ diseases of the head and lungs, dropsy, &c. ; others make proof 

agoinst all sorts of ii^^ammation and fever ; the eighth or last variety 

of the kumhhaka^ especially, cures all diseases, purges from all sins, 

promotes longevity, enlightens the mind, and awakens the soul. — The 

fifth stage of Yoga, the restraint of the semes (jpratydhdra)T^eB,n9 the 

•withholding of the senses from their respective^bjects, and the accom^ 

modating 4hem entirely to the nature of the mind. According to an 

authority quoted by Navinachandrapala, a Yogin’s senses are suspended 
« 

wheif he can suspend theiirespiratory movements for 10 minutes and 4i 

• m 
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seconds. — ^This stage is preparatory to the sixth, or the steadying of the 

s 

mind (dhdraM), which means the freeing of the mind from any sensual 

disturbance, by fixing the thoughts on some part of the body, for 
, * ♦ ... 
instance, on the navel or the tip of the nose. This stage, it is 

supposed, can be accomplished when the Yogin is able to suspend his 
respiratory movements for il minutes and 36 seconds ; and, according 
to Navinachandrapala, it is effected by different processes— -fluttering 
the syllable Om 144,000 times, fixing the eyes upon the tip of the 
nose, or the space between the eyebrows, for two hours, swallowing 
the tongue for two 4iours, &c . — Contemplation [dhymci), the seventh 
stage of Yoga, is the fixing of the mind on the one object of know- 
ledge, the Supreme Spirit, so as to exclude all other thoughts. It is 
practised in consequence of the “ steadying of the mind,” as defined 
before ; and, according to the authority quoted by Navinachandrapala, 
a man can accomplish it when he is able to suspend his respiratory 
movements for 43 miniftes and IS seconds. — ^^he eighth and last stage 
of Yoga, profound meditation {samddhi), is the perfect absorption of 
thought into the one object of meditation, the Supreme Spirit : it is 
devoid, as it were, of any definite character, which would suggest a term 
as applicable to it. In such a ftate, Navinachandrapala says, “ a Yogin 
is insensible to heat and cold, to pleasure and pain : he is insensible to 

I 

blows and wounds, to the effects of fire ; he is the same in prosperity 
and adversity; he enjoys an ecstatic condition, ,He is free from iu8t» 
fear, and anger; he is disengaged from all works. He is not affected 
by honour and dishonour. He looks upon gold, iron, and stones with 
the samof^concerned eyes. He is the same in love and in hatred ; he 
^Is the same amongst, friends and enemies,” And according to the 

I 

authority he quotes, such a state may be attained by a nv^n who can 
suspend his respiratory mcTvements for I hour, 26 minutes, and 24 

I- 

seconds. — The last three stages are also compipised under one distiKctive 
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name, Sam'yamd^ or “ restraining,” because it is chiefly on the perfection 
a^ned in these three collectively that depend the wonderful results 
which are promised to a Yogin when he applies them to the contem- 
plation of special objects. Such results are, for instance, a knowledge 
of the past and future, a knowledge of the sounds of all animals, of all 
that happened in one’s former births, of ^e thoughts of others, of the 
time of tone’s' own death, a knowledge of all that exists in the* 
difierent worlds, of stars and planets, of the structure of one’s own 
body, &c. There are especially, however, eight great powers which 
a Yogin will acquire when properly regulating and Applying the sdni^yama 
— viz., the power of shrinking into the form of the minutest atom ; that 
of assuming a gigantic body ; that of becoming extremely light ; that of 
becoming extremely heavy ; that of unlimited reach of tlie organs (as 
tquehing the moon with the tip of a finger) ; that of irresistible will ; 
that of obtaining perfect dominion over the inner organs of the body; 
and that of acquiring ^astery over everything. If the Yogin applies 
sam'yama to the contemplation of the smallest divisions of time, and 
the successive order in which such divisions occur, he obtains a discri- 
mination which enables him to understand the subtle elements, and to 
see all objects at once. When his infctllect has become free from all 
considerations of self, and his spirit is no longer subject to the result of 
act;^ performed, and when both have thus attained the same degree of 
pusity, the Yogin obtains eternal liberation. — In the last chapter of his 
work, Patanjali then shews ttat these perfections are not always obtained 
by Yogins in one birth, -but that Prakr^ti, or nature (see Sankhya), 
"generally in a succession of births, brings to maturity the reljklfc obtained 
•in a prior birth. He thus makes natures, not a^Jtions, the cause of eaclf 
effect ; meritorious actions merely serving, according to him, to remove 
the obstructions which, from bad action^, would arise to its regular 
process, just as water w^uld take its natural course after the husban(|f 
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man, who would want to lead it from field to field, had removed the 
obstructions that lay in its path. After having then taught that the 
result of actions, in successive births, consists in the recollection of a 
prior state, and in the obtainment of a special existence (a special 
duration of life, and special enjoyments) ; and after having discussed 
the different influences to which the mind may become subject in its 
union to different objects, Patanjali winds up with describing llie modo^ 
in which final liberation gradually takes place. First, he says, when a 
person has obtained the discrimination conveyed by the Yoga doctrine, 
all ideas of self — su6ii as, I am different from another— cease. In 
consequence, thought is turned inward, and this is the commencement 
of liberation. But, as still recollections, derived from former existences, 
sometimes prevail in his mind, they must be abandoned by him in the 
same way as he has to overcome the afflictions, above specified. Whqn 
he has succeeded ija this, his knowledge will have become so infinite, 
that but little will rcnfkin for him to be knq^vn. Then the cosmical 
gun!as, or qualities, too (see Sankhya), having accomplished the main 
object of spirit, will have gradually arrived at the end of their functions, 
and, as a consequence, matter will become separated from spirit. This 
is kaivalya, or true liberation, ftr the mere power of the mind to retain 
its nature after dissolution has taken place is not yet true liberation. — 
The practical part of the Yoga was admitted into the later Ved^^ita. 
Its ethical portion is especially dwelt upon in the celebrated episode 
of the Maliabharata the Bhagavodgitd. But the great power it has 
at all periods exercised on the Hindu mind, is less derived from 
its philosophical speculations, or its moral injunctions, than from the 
%’onderful effects which the Yoga practices are supposed to produce,* 
and from the couhteuance they give to the favourite tendency ^f orthodox 
Hindirism, the performai)ce*of austerities. It is needless, however, to 
ray that frequently these r practices were and' are merely a clolk for 
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imposture and hypocrisy, and that the professional Yogins, numbers of 
whom are met with throughout lndia» are often nothing but lazy men* 
dicants or jugglers, who, by impressing the vulgar with a belief in tl^eir 
supernatural powers, convert it into a source of an easy livelihood. Such 
followers of the Yoga pretend, for instance, to foretell future events ; 
they deal in palmistry, and profess toT cure diseases. There are 
instances, too, where, for a handsome consideration, they allow them- 
selves to be buried for a certain time, so as to exhibit the power of the 
Yoga. Two such cases are related as authentic in the treatise of 
Navinachandrapala ; and it would appear fron/them, that a human 
being, after having undergone certain preparations, such as the Yoga 
prescribes them, may be shut up in a box without either food or drink, 
for the space of a month, or oven forty days and nights, and yet remain 
i^live. The author of the treatise endeavours, indeed, to shew^ that the 
rules laid down by the Yoga regarding the mod0 of respiration, the 
postures, and the diet^f ^ Yogin, may have Been founded on a careful 
observation of the nature and habits of hibernating animals ; and in 
support of this view, he enters into a detailed investigation of the 
effect of. the Yoga practices on animal life. If, as it seems, his state* 
ments are correct, much of what othoiwise would be incredible in the 
accounts given of the performances of Yogins, could be received as 
ti;ige, because admitting of explanation. The system of Fatanjali was 
t^ght by him in at little work called Yogasutruy which consists of four 
Fados, or chapters, each comprising a number of Sutras. The 
oldest commentary on it is ascribed to a Vydsa; and this was 
commented on by VdchaspaH-Mis^ra. Of otlier commSiliaries, those 
by VijndnabhikshUt B^qjadeva, and Ndgojihhaita are the most approVbd 
of, — Fo.>i a fuller enumeration of the works on the Yoga, see A Contri» 
bution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
S^temsy hy Fitzedward Hall (Calcutta, 1&50). The first two chapters 
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of the Sutras have been translated, with annotations, founded on the 
commentary of Bhojadeva, by the late J. B. Ballautyne (Allahabad, 
18$ 3) ; and a paraphrase, but .somewhat too free, of the same commen- 
tary is contained in the 4th vol. of William Ward’s View of the History^ 
Literature^ and Religion of the Hindus, do,, 4 vols. (London, 1817 — 
18i20). For a brief account of the system, see also the 1st vol. of 

H^T. Colebrooke’s MisceUarieoua Essays, 2 vols. (London, 18i7); and 

• 

for the practice of the Yoga, A Treatise on the Yoga Philosophy — that 
referred to above — by N. C. Paul (i. e., Navinachandrapala), Benares, 
1851.). 


YUGA. 

Yuoa (from the Sanskrit yuj, join ; kindred to the Lat. jung-, the Gr. 
»eug^, Gothic, juk ; hence, literally, junction) denotes, in Hindu mytho- 
logy and astronomy, a long mundane period of years, which is preceded 

by a period called Sandhyd, * twilight,* and followed by a similar period 
< 

called SandhydmWa, * portion of twilight.* Manu, the Mahabhar^ja, 

and the Puran'as name four such periods, three oi which have already 

elapsed, — viz., the Kf^itch, Tretd-, and DwdparorYuga ; while the fourth, 

or Eali-Yuga, is that in which we live. The Kr'ita-Yuga, according to 

these workSv bonsiats of 4000 divine years, its Sandhy'a of 400, and its 

# 

SShdhy&m's'a likewise of 400 divine years. The Treta-Yuga consists 
of 8000, and its Sandhya and Sandhyi&m's'a of 800 divine yeiu*s each ; 
the DwiEpara-Yuga of 2000 divine years, with 200 such years to its 
Sandhya, and 200 to its Snndhyam's'a ; and the Kali-Yuga of IftOO 
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divine years, with 100 such years to its Sandhya, and 100 to its Sand- 
hyam's'a* And since a divine year comprises 360 solar years of 
mortals, a year of men being a day of the gods, these Yugas, with their 
Sandhyas and Sandhya m's'as, would severally represent 1,738,000, 
1,396,000, 864,000, and 433,000, or in the aggregate, 4,330,000 solar 
years of mortals — a period called Mafcayuga, or ‘ a great Yuga ; * 
4,330,090,000 years being a day and night of Brahma." See Ealpa. 
The notion on which the theory of the Yugas and their Sandhyas and 
Sandhyam's'as is based, as may be easily inferred from the foregoing 
statement, is that of a descending progression, 3, 3, 1, each of these 
units multiplied by 1000, and in the case of the periods preceding and 
following the Yuga, by 100 years. The deteriorating process thus 
indicated in the succession of these Yugas, is also supposed to cha- 
racterise the relative physical and moral w'orth of these mundane ages. 

‘ In the Kr'ita-Yuga,* Manu says, ‘ men are free from disease, attain all 
the objects of their desires, and live 400 years; but in the Treta 
and the succeeding Yugas, their life is lessened gradually by one 
quarter.* ‘ In the Kr'ita-Yuga, devotion is declared to be the highest 
object of men; in the Treta, spiritual knowledge; in the Dwapara, 
sacrifice ; in the Kali, liberality alone.^ See also for other passages the 
article Kaliyuga. The present or Kaliyuga of the world commenced in 
the year 3101 b.c., when in the year 1867, therefore, 4968 years of 
t^e Kaliyuga would have expired. — The term Yuga is sometimes 
also applied to "other cAvisions of time. The Vishn'u-Puran'a, for 
instance, mentions, besides the Yugas above named, a Yuga which con- 
sists of a cycle of five years, called Sam'vatsara, Parimts9r%, Idvatsaraf 
Amivatsara, and Vu/sara, (see Wilson’s tranfj^ation of this Puran'a,43d 
el., by ^itzedvvard Hall, vol. i. p. 49, ff.; vol. ii. p. 354, flf.); and a 
Yuga, or cycle of five years, is, as Colebrooke states (Mmellaneom 
ExaySf voK i. p. lOQp ff.), likewise thej3ycle descjribed in the a^ro- 
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nomical treatises connected with the Tedas. The nse of the term 
Yuga, however, in such a special sense is not frequent, whereas its 
application to the four mundane ages is that which generally prevails 
in the classicall and medieval Sanskrit literature. — for other works, 
besides those already referred to, which afford information on these and 
other divisions of Hindu fime, see Kala Sankalita, a Collection of 

Memoirs on the various Modes according to which the Naticms of the 

• 

Sowthem Parts of India divide Time, &c., by John Warren (Madras, 
] 825) ; and Carnatic Chronology, the Hindu and Mohammedan Method, 
of reckoning Time explavied, &c., by Charles Philip Brown (Lond. 
1863). 


Wm. jB[. Allen h Co., Prmters, 18 , Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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AbhidhanaratiiamaLi, 187. 
Abhimanyu, ii. 115. 

Abhisheka, 35, 38 f. 

Achara, ii. 148. 

Achit, 239. 

Achchhavaka, 6. * 

Adhikaraia'amald, 289. 
Adbwaryu, 5 ff 10, 31, 38, 265. 
Adhyatman, IS. . 
Adhy/iya, 11, 32, 34, 4S, 271. 
Aditi, 17. 

Adityas, 17, 255, 290. 
Adwaitanand, 251. 

Aghorins, 162. 

Agni, 12, 14, 16, 23, 70, 259, 272. 
Agnibhiiti, 106. 

Agnidbra, 6. 

Agni-puran'a, 146, 149. 
AgJiisbt'oma, 26, 275. 

Al^ankara, 170 ; ii. ,17. 
Ahasmukhins, 162. ^ 

Aitareya-aran'yaka, 49 ff. 
Aitai'eya-braliman'a, 2, 34 f., 49, 
84, 273. 

Ajigarta, 43 f. 

Amarakosha, 187. * . 

Aitara-Sinba, 143. 
Amoru-i^ataka, 181. 

Amr'ita, 79, 151, 196, 293. 
Anandagiri, 160j 237. 
Ananda-Tii^ha, 248. ^ 

Aijgiras, 12, 200. • 


Ansiimat, 64 f. 

Anukraman'i, 14 f., 62, 281. 
Auupada-sutra, 60. 

Anuvaka, 11, 32, 272. 

Apavarga, 112. 

Apri, 16. 

Apsarasas, 84. 

Aptoryania, 26. 

Araii'yakji, 3, 49 ff., 55, 225. 
Araa'yagana, 27. 

Arcliika, 27. 

Ardhaprapat/haka, 27. 

Arhat, 88. 

Arhatas, 85 ft*. 

Arjuna,, ii. 103, 123. 
Al'slioya-brithman'a, 46. 

Artha, 116. 

Artliayastra, 281. 

Aryabliat't'a, 189. 

Aryainan, 18. 

Asana, 322. ' 

Asanaiid, 240. 

Aslit'aka, 11, 271. 

Aswalayana, 6; ii. 200. 
Aswamedha, 31, 278 5 #ii. 117. 
Aswatthamaii, ii. 134. ^ 

Aswins, f9,317. 

Atbarvangiras, 1, 270. 
Atharvan'arabasya, 263. 
Atharvaveda, 1, 3 £f., 32 ff., 50, 
260, 279 ; ii. 45, 65. ^ 

Atirat«^, 26. ^ • 
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Atman, 116. 

Atreya, 191. 

Atri, 12, 23, 272. 
Atyagnisht'oma, 26. 
Avatara, 19, 291, 
Ayatayama, 30. 
Ayurveda, 191, 281. 


BAdarayan'a, 288. 

Bahwr'ichas, 34. 

Balarama, 305 ; ii. 102. 

Bali, 20, 296. 

Bandhus, ii. 172. 

Banerjea, ii. 6. v 
Bhaga, 232. 

Bhagavadgita, 79, 326 ; ii. 122. 
Bhagavata-puran'a, 4, 81, 245. 
Bhagiratha, 65 f . 

Bhaktas, 160. 

Bhakti,252. 

Bhaminivilasa, 181 . 

Bharadwaja, 12, 272. 

Bharata, 102, 167, 301,; ii. 97. 
Bhartrlhari, 182. 

Bhat't'ikavya, 180. 
BhasbaparichcLhcda, 236 ; ii. 
288. 

Bhavananda, 241. 

Bhishma, ii. 102 ff., 114. 
Bhr'igu-Angiras, 270. • 

Bhujyii, 20. 

Bodliisattwa, 95, 136. 

Brahman (the priest), 6, 7, 10, 
265. 

Brahman (n.), 77, 112, 225, 
283 f. ; ii. 30. ^ 

Brahman or Brahma (god), 4, 77, 
80, 19^ 204, 225. 
BrahmagHcpta, 189. 

Bvahman'a (»i.), 6, 38, 212 ; ii. 

98. * 

Brahman'a (?i.), 2 f ., 30 ., 45 ff., 
60, 75 £f., 139, 238, 2f>0f., 
276; ii. 10, 62, 64. 
^^ahman'achchhansin, 6, 265. 
Brahma-purar SOO. / 


Brahma-shtra, 888. 
Brahma-veda, 280. 
Briihadaran'yaka, 49, 51, 261* 
Br'ihadS.ran'yaka - upanishad, 
229. 

Buddha,’ 95 ff., 136. 

Buddhi, 116, 170, 235, 286. 
Buddhism, 94 ft. 


Chaitanya, 250. ^ 

Chan'akya, 182. 

Chan'd'ik, 92 f. 

Chandrika, ii. 208. 

Charan'a, 3, 4. • 

Charan'avyuha, 3, 263. 

Charaka, 46, 191. 
Charakadhwarvu, 30. 

Chhala, 118. 

Chhandas, 57. 

Chhandogas, 263. 
Ohhandograntha, 27, 275. 
Chhaudogya-upanishad, 46, 49, 
227, 229, 276 ; ii. 21, 48. 
Chit, 23^. 

Chitrangada, ii. 108. 

Daityas, 151. 

Baivata, 111. 

Daksha, 91, 194. 
Dakshiii'acharins, ] 64. 
Damodaradjis, 244. 

Dan'd'ius, 160. 

Darsanas, ii. 11, 13. ^ 

Darsapurii'aynasa, 278. , , 

Dasakumaracharitra, 186. 
Basra, 19. 

Dasaratha, 300. 
Dattakachandrika, ii. 146. 
Dattakadarpan'a, ii. 146. 
Dattakadfdhiti, ii. 146. 
Battakakaumudi, ii. 146. ^ 

Battakamimansa, ii. 146. 
Battakanirn'aya, ii. 146, 158. 
Battakasiddhazitamanjari, . ii. 
146.* 

Battakatilaffka, ii. 146. « 
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D^j^haga^ ii. 146, 219. 
D^jakramasangraha, ii. 14^ 
Dfiyakaumudi, ii. 158. 
D^jatattwa, ii. 146. 

Derate, 2. 

Devatadhyaya-brahman'a, 46. 
Devimdhatmya, 220. 
Dhanurveda, 281. 

Dh^ran'a, 324. 

Dharma, 91 ; ii. 31. 
Pharmasastra, 179. 
DharmasindhiiBara, ii. 188. 
Dhavana, 241. 

Dhyana, 324. 
Dhy^ni-Buddhas, 95. 
J)hr'itar4sht'ra, ii, 103, 123. 
Digambaras, 88. 

Dosha, 117. 

Draopadi, ii. 105. 

Dryish Vanta, 117. 

Dron'a, ii. 105, 115. * 

Dron'a-kalasa, 25. 

Durgfe, 194, 219. 

Durgaphja, 221. « 

Duryodhana, ii. 103. • 


G&na, 276. 

Gttndharyas, 84. 
Gandharvaveda, 281. 

Gan'e^a, 221. 

GangS., 63 ft, 

Garud'a, 64. 

GT^pl^a, 89. 

Gitagovinda, 182. 

Gdbhila, ii. 201. . * 

Gokunath, ii. 56. 
Gk>path%-brahiiian'a, 46 f., 280. 
Gk>rakhnath, 161. 

Gotama, 120 ; ii. 15, 25. 
Gravastut, 6. % 

Gf[ihya-sutra, 62. 

Grltsamada, 12, 23, 272. 
Gun'a, 1/3. 

• 

Hallniakosha, 187. ^ 

Hqf ii^chandra, 42 ft,* 


Harivani^a, 102. 
Havishya, ii. 191. 

Hetu, 119. 

Hetwabhasa^ 118. 
Hiran'yakasipu, 296. 
Hitopadesa, 185. 

Hotr^i, 6f., 31, 35, 265. 


Iridra, 12 ff., 70 ff., 82 ff., 232, 
259, 272, 290. 

Indrabhuti, 106. 

Indriya, 116. 

Isa-upaiiishad, 53. 

Iswara, 174^239,320; ii. 17. 

Jaimini, 3, 29, 109 ; ii. 13. 
Jaiinimya-as warned ha, ii. 96. 

J aiininiy any ayamalavistara, 2, 
7,110. 

Jainas, 85 ff. 

Jalpa, 118. 

Janaka, 51. * 

Jangaina^, 160, 162. 
Janmasht'ami, 247. 

Jatavedas, 23. 

Juti, 119. 

Jayadeva, 241. 

Jayadratha, ii. 110. 
JSmutayahana, ii. 156. 

Jina, 88. 

Jiyatman, 249. ^ 

Jnfina, 116. 

Jnati, ii. 177. 

Jyotisha, 59 f. • 

Jyotisht'oma, 26, 275. 

Kabir, 240. 

Kabir-panthis, 241 .• # 
Kadambari, 186. ^ 

Kailasa,*L94. 

Kaiyalya, 326. 

Kaiyyat'a, 132. 

Kaia, 193. 

Kaii,^19. . 

KAlidfca, 91f. 
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KalipujA, 222. 

Kalpasutra, 3, 60, 105. 

Kalpa works, 7, 60 ; ii. 73 ff . 
KAma, 91 f. 

ISama-sutra, 4^0. 

Kan'Ada, 233, 235 ; ii. 16. 
Kan'd'a, 32, 34, 45. 

Kan'd'ikA, 32, 45. , , 

Kan'wa, 12, 45. 

Kapila, 175 ; ii. 16. 

Kama, ii. 103, 115. 
Karta-bhajas, 254. 

Karttikeja, 221. 

Kasikavr'itti, 128. 
Kat'ba-upanishad, 123. 
Kat^haka-upauisliad, 227. 
Kaaravas, 103 ; ii. 97. 
Kaushitaki-brahmau'a, 4, 35, 

273. 

Kautbiinia, 275. 
Kena-upanishad, 229. 

Ketu, 151. 

Kicbaka, ii. 112. ^ 
Kiratarjuniya, 181. ^ 

Kr'ipa, ii. 102. 

Kr'ishn'a, 84, 91, 221, 251, 305 ; 

ii. 102, 123. 

Kr'ishn'a, ii. 123. 

Kr'ishn'a - Dwaipayaiia, 3 ; ii. 

102 . 

Kshatriya, 30 ; ii. 98, 130. 
Kulucliara, ii. 217. 
KumarasambhaVa, 181. 

Kunti, ii. 102. 

Kuru, ii 102. 

Kusa, 12. 

Eutsa, 12. 

Kuvera, 154. 


I|g.kshan'a, 143. 

Lakshinij 92 £E., 309. 
Lamaism, 94 ff . 

Linga, 193. ^ 

MadbaTAcharya, 2, 6, 7, JOO 
261. • ^ / 


Madbusudana, f . 
MadbwAcbaryas, 248. 
MAdbyandina, 32, 45, 278. 
MabAbbArata, 78, 102 fE.; ii.89ff. 
MabAbbAsbya, 129, 132 ; ii. 206. 
MabAkAyya, 181. 

"*IabAnaud, 241. 

MabArAjas, ii. 52. 

Mabat, 204; ii. 17. 

MabAvira, 89, 105 fP. ,, 
MabAyira-cbaritra, 105. 
MabAyAna, 136. 

MabAyajiiAs, ii. 191. 
MaitrAyarun'a, 6. 

Makara, 92. ^ 

Manas, 116, 171, 233, 286. 
MAnasAra, 192. 

Man'd'ala, lljff.,272. 
MAn'd'ukya-upanisbad, 124. 
Mantra, 2, 11, 33, 47, 202, 260 ; 
li. 10. 

Mami, 1, 4, 23, 107, 122, 210 ; li. 

21, 145, 148, 218. 
Manobbadra, 67 f. 

Manwantara, 22. 
MArkaii'd'eya-purAn'a, 200. 
Marriagfj, ii. 138. 

Mariits, 16 ff., 70 f., 158. 
Matsya-piirAn'a, 144, 204, 293. 
MAyA, 174, 288. 

Megbaduta, 181. 
Meteiupsycbosis, 80. 

MimansA, 1, 2, 29, 108 ; ii. 13* 
MitAksbara, ii. 110, 146; 160, 

218. M 

Mitra;il8. * 

Moksha, 86, 112. 
Mun'd'.aka-upanisbad, 928, 230. 

NAbbAji, 241. 

Nacbiketas, 227. 

NAgojibbat't'a, 132. 

Naigama, 111. 

Naigban't'uka, 111. 

Naiyedya. ii. 185. 

Nakula, ii. 103. 

Nalodaya, 181. o 
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KaiMi, 194. # 

Nfarada, 42 fP. ; ii. 199, 20^ 209. 
ISFasatya, 19. 

NeslitVi, 6. 

Nigamana, 119. 

Nighan't'u, 69. 

Nigraha-sthana, 119. 
Nilakan't'ha S'astri, ii. 7. 
Nim'aya, 118. 

Nim'ayasin'dliu, ii. 198. 
Nirukta, 58 f., 111. 

J^irvan'a, 112, 213. 

Nityanand, 251. 

Niyama, 3z2. 

Nyaya,-77, 116, 284; ii. 13, 25. 
Om, 14. 


Padarthas, 233. 

Paila, 3. • 

Prai, 138, 176. 

Pancharritra, 239. 

Pancliatantra, 185. 
Patichavinsa-brA.hmaH'a, 46. 
Pan'd'avas, 103 ; ii. 97. 

Pan'd'ii, ii. 103,123. 

Pan'i, 16. 

P/ln'ini, 49, 56 ff., 126, 224 ; ii. 
64. 

Panchika, 34. 

Paramahansas, 162. 
Paramanand, 241. 

Paramatman, 249, 284. 

!]^rsisara, 3, 129. , 

Par4wanatra, 89i m 

Parwati, 202, 219. 

Pary&j*, 62. 

Pa^upatas, 160. 

P&taia, 130. 

Patamjali, 58, 128, 131, 320 j ii. 
• 17. 

P&Tamttoya, 34. 

Phala, 117. 

I^galaa&ga, 67. 

241. * 

IStr^i, 133. 

/ 


Pitr'imedha, 32, 

Pitr'is, 197. 

Polyandry, ii, 131. 

Potr'i, 6. 

Prabodhachandrodaya, 185. • 
Pradyumna, 91. * 

Prajjipati, 14, 135, 265. 
Praina-paramita, 136. 

Praftr'ft, 137, 176. 

Prakr'iti, 170, 325; ii. 17. 
Pralaya, 22. 

Praman'a, 166, 235. 

Prameya, 116. 

Pran'ava, 124. 

Pran'ayan^, 322. 

Prapat'haka, 27, 32, 45. 
Prasna-upanishad, 123. 
Prastotr'i, 6. 

Pratihartr'i, 6. 

Pratijna, 119. 

Pratiprasthatr'i, 6. 

Prati^akhya, 58. 

Pratyalitira, 323. 
Pratyclqj,-Bu*ddbas, 95. 
Praud^ia-brahmau'a, 46. 
Pravr'itti, 116. 

Pniya^chitta, 179 ; ii. 149. 

Pray oj ana, 117. 

Pr'itha, ii. 102. 

Pr'ithu, 141. 

Puran'as, 19, 21, 130, > 142 ; ii. 

7, 74 ff., 100. 

Purobita, 41. • 

Puriiravas, ii. 102. 

Puruslia, 6, 171, 228, 320; ii. 
17. 

Purushainedha, 31, 278, 278a. 
Purushasukta, 1, 4. 
Purva-mimansa., 108, 283 ; ii. 24. 

Eadhd, 307. * ‘ ^ 

Raghava-pfi,n'd'aviya, 181. 
Baghuvansa, 181. 

R^n, 161. 

Raidsls, 241. 

Rfijasiiya, 35. ^ 

I Raj^ranghil, 152« 
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Rakshasas, 13» 33, 154. ^ 

Rama, 156, 300. 

Ramanandas, 239. 

Ramanujas, 237, 288. 
R^ajan'a, 63 ff., 77, 155, 220. 
Ram Mohun P«oy, ii. 64. 
Ran'ayamya, 275. 

Ras-yatra, 247. 

Ratnakara, ii. 146. 

Rath-yatrji, 247. 

Rati, 91. 

Raudras, 160. 

Ravan'a, 299. 

R'ibhu, 13. 

R'ich, llff., 272. 

Rigvoda, 1 ft*., 70 ff., 212, 260.; 

ii. 46, 66 ff., 78 ft*. 
R'isliabha, 89. 

R'ishi, 2,12, 22 ft,, 157,261; ii. 

11,46, 67. 

R'itiisanhflra, 181. 

R'itwij, 6, 7, 264. 

Rohita, 43 ft. 

Riidra, 17, 158. 
Rudra-sampradaya, 244. 

Eupa, 251. 

Rupaka, 183. 


Sacrifices, 26. 

Sadasya, 6. 

Sagara, 63 ft. 

Sahadeva, ii. 103. 
Sabujas, 254. 

S^aivas, 159. 

Siakala School, 11, 271. 
Sfakat'ayana, 128. 
Sfakha, 3 ft., 263. 
S^akra, 84. 

S'aktas, 163, 

S'aHi, 147. 

S'akuutala, 166. 
S'akyamuni, ii. 12. 
S'alya, ii. 115. 

Saman, 261. 

Samadhi, 324. 
Samanodakps, ii. 172. 


Sainavcda, 1 ft., 27 ft., 46, 2^0 f., 
275; ii. 66 ft. 
Samavidhi-brahman'a, 46. 
Samayacharika-sutra, 61. 
Sam'saya, 117. 

Sam'yama, 325. 

Sanatana, 251. 

Sanhita, 2, 4, 5, 10 ft., 24 ft., 

soft. 

Saiihitopanishad, 46. 

S'ankara, 47, 79, 169, 289, 159, 
161. 

S'ankaracharya, 248, 288 ; ii. 8. 
S'ankara-digvijaya, 160, 237. 

S^ ankhayana-brahman'a,! 34 f . , 
273. 

Sankhya, 77, 170, 226, 284; ii. 
13, 25. 

Sansara, 113. 

Sanskara, 86, 175. 

Sanskr'it, 176. 

Saran'yu, 317. 
S'ariraka-mimausa, 284. 

S' arirakaminiJinsa-bhashya, 288. 
S' arngadhii-rapaddhat i, 1 80. 

Sar valued ha, 32. 
Sarvanukraiiian'i, 62, 281. 
S'atapatiia-brahinan'a, 4, 45, 49, 
78 f., 196, 261,279; ii. 21,63. 
Sati, 199. 

Sattwa, 172, 211. 

S'auiiaka, 60 ft., 263, 280. 
S'aunaka-brahmaii'a, 265, 280. ^ 
Savitr'i, 18. . # 

Sayan'a, 4, 5,28, 46, 59, 145, 267. 
Sena, 2^1 . ^ 

Seswara, ii. 17. 

Siddhanta, 117, 189. « 

Siddhanta-kaumudi, 128. 
Siddhautamuktavali, 236 ; ii. 
228. 

S'iksha, 56. % 

S^ilpasastra, 191, 281. 
Sinnasanadwatrin^ati, 186. 
S'isupalabadha, 181. 

S'iva, 19, 12 , 80, 169, 192, 2(f4, 
219,226;. 
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S'ivft-puran'a, li3. 

Smarta-siitra, 61. 

Smr'iti, 61; ii. 216, 227. 
Smr'itichandrika, ii. 146, 162, 
164. 
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